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The modular design of the exterior is picked up on the 
inside by customizing with standard flooring materials: 
Imperial Modern Excelon Tile and Excelon Feature Strips. 


Imperial Modern Excelon (vinyl-asbestos) 
does a double job for this Charlotte facility. It 
provides an economical, long-wearing floor. 
And with 28,000 lineal feet of 3" feature strip, 
it color-coordinates the files, furniture, and 
accessories. 


This crisp, modern facade belongs to 
the Education Center for the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Schools in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


ARCHITECTS: Charles Morrison Grier & Associates, Inc., 
904 South King's Drive, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
INTERIOR DESIGNER: Mrs. Sue Goodman of the Grier 
firm. 

CONTRACTOR: James E. Cox Construction Inc., P.O. 
Box 11528, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

FLOORING CONTRACTOR: Carter Floors, 189 Trade 
Street, Matthews, North Carolina. 


The Imperial Modern Excelon used here is Ys" gauge. 
Depending on service and budget requirements, 3/32" 
gauge is available as an alternate. In both cases, the 


The planned floor. 


63,000 square feet planned for 
custom appearance within a controlled budget. 


Planner's choice: 
Jam Imperial" Modern Excelon® Tile. 


(Armstrong 


The next time you're planning a floor, contact your Armstrong Representative. He can show you the largest, 
most comprehensive line of resilient flooring available. And he'll help make sure that all your flooring require- 
ments are met precisely. Call him. Or write Armstrong, 506 Watson St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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Cover: Photo of Low Library 
at Columbia University, pho- 
tographed by Lloyd Green- 
berg, superimposed over 
photo of the Coordinated 
Science Laboratory at the 
University of Illinois, photo- 
graphed by Jack Gladden. 


50 Years of Change 


P/A introduces this anniversary issue, which takes stock of itself and of the profession after 
50 years of publication. As the decades advance, change, which has grown increasingly radical, 
is explored in seven articles — from P/A's own business of architectural journalism to hope 
for change from today's dangerously imbalanced ecology. 130 


Architectural Journalism Analyzed 


A critical examination of architectural journalism in America concentrates 
on the fifty years since Pencil Points, the original Progressive Architecture, 
was born. The journals are seen not only as a reflection of change within the 
profession, but as a vital force shaping and defining its direction. 132 


Beaux-Arts to Burned Arts 


A short introduction to the forces that shaped architectural education in 
America leads to an exposition of the last 50 years — from the domination of 
Beaux-Arts classicism to the challenge of education today. 140 


Revolutionary Scenario for an Architect's Education 


With the focus on the new student, Michael Brill discusses the revolutionary 
mood in the schools today and how future practitioners may be leading the 
profession to an important new awareness of its purposes. 148 


From the Classes to the Masses 


P/A compares high and low fashions through five decades of interior design. 
Beginning in the twenties when the rich collected antiques while others 
bought Grand Rapids' repros, the revolution is traced through the sixties, 
when knockdown versions became almost instantly available to all. 150 
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From Product to Process 


From architectural product to environmental process in 50 years, P/A dis- 
cusses the new dimensions of modern architecture. Three projects illustrate 
the discussion: Open Line City by Cesar Pelli, Design Partner of Gruen 
Associates; a pizza palace by Lawrence Brown ; and the car wash as environ- 
mental form, by Arthur Golding and Doug Meyer. 156 


From Pencil Points to Computer Graphics 


For centuries the pencil has been the architect's principal design tool, and 
drawings his principal communications device. Today, computer design tools 
exist that can respond with great delicacy to the sensitive interaction be- 
tween hand and tool. Murray Milne, a computer graphies expert, traces the 
latest advances in electronic design. 168 


The World: Love It or Leave It 


As the earth's ecological condition reaches crisis proportions, the current 
"spring cleaning" will not be enough to reverse the trend. Proposed cures 
now viewed as idealistic must become reality. P/A describes some radical 
proposals that are within the realm of present technical capacities, and re- 
ports what happens when “acceptable” measures are attempted. 178 


Departments 


Special Book Review 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of the Bauhaus has been widely 
celebrated. Contributing is a particularly weighty volume of of photographs 
and documents, reviewed by F. Lanier Graham, Associate Curator of Archi- 


tecture and Design at the Museum of Modern Art. 189 
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LOAD-BEARING 
ELEGANCE 
WITH 

MEDUSA WHITE 


Today in Philadelphia precast architec- 
tural load-bearing walls are now twenty stories 
high . . . tomorrow they may be thirty stories or 
higher. 

By combining structural and architectural 
design requirements, a need is fulfilled with one 
product. Medusa White Portland Cement with 
its uniformity provides color control, whether for 
pure white or tinted concrete. Medusa White also 
provides compressive and flexible strengths equal 
to gray cement. 

Specify Medusa White with confidence. 
Get complete data. Write Medusa, P.O. Box 5668, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Architects: Nowicki and Polillo of Philadelphia. 
Eggers & Higgins, New York City, New York 


Engineers: David Bloom Associates, Philadelphia. 
Robert Rosenwasser, New York City, New York 


General Contractor: E. Frankel Enterprises, Philadelphia. 
Precast Producer: Formigli Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Precast load bearing units are 19'-1175" wide x 11’ high. Average weight 
12 tons. Spandrels are covered with black glass to accent vertical 
mullions. 
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YOUR 
POINT 
Or 
VIEW 


Forestry 


Dear Forest Wilson: Dear forest and 
trees and brooks and animals are dy- 
ing. 

Your magazine becoming  pro- 
gressively architectural and irrele- 
vant. 

Please cancel the remainder of my 
subscription and send the refund to: 
Ecology Action, Box 9334, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Chip Lord 

Berkeley, Cal. 

(We have sent you a free copy of this 

issue of P/A. We hope yowll read 

“The World: Love It or Leave It" (p. 

178), also “The Phenomenon of Earth 

Day" (p. 43). It may be irrelevant, but 
our F'orrest begs this spelling. Ed.) 


AIA-ABA Courtroom Study 


Dear Editor: I have just read your 
April issue and am distressed to note 
in your article “The Chicken in the 
Plastic Booth" that Progressive Ar- 
chitecture has been misled by the er- 
roneous report which appeared ear- 
lier in the New York Times and Time 
magazine, on the AIA-ABA court- 
room study. 

There were glaring errors in the 
earlier reports, and I feel it is most 
unfortunate that these are repeated 
in this article. For example: 

(1) The courtroom study did not get 
underway after the Chicago Seven 
Trials. It has absolutely nothing to 
do with the trials. The study was an- 
nounced March 21, 1968, after 10 
years of preliminary work by ABA 
and AIA members. 

(2) The study is not being conducted 
by seven members of the AIA and 
seven members of the ABA. The 
study is being done by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s School of Archi- 
tecture and Law under ABA-AIA 
sponsorship and Ford Foundation 
funding. 

(3) The study is not examining the 
possibility of installing soundproof 
shields, etc. In response to questions 
arising out of recent disruptive court 
proceedings as to how the problem 
could be tackled from a design stand- 
point, a comment was made by one of 
those involved that it could be done 
with shields, curtains, closed-circuit 
TV, etc. In so doing, it was not in- 
tended that this should be done, nor 
that the study was involved in this 


area. The University of Michigan 
group feels that the device which 
gives the impression of excessive 
force and repression may be even 
more damaging to the system of ad- 
ministration of justice than the dis- 
ruption itself. 

(4) As indicated above, the study 
has not come up with two possi- 
bilities as your article states. There 
is no Committee on Design of Court- 
rooms and Courtroom Facilities, but 
there is a joint ABA-AIA task force. 
(5) The purpose of the study was 
covered in our news release of March 
21, 1968. It describes the project as 
“A two-year study to establish stan- 
dards for modernizing the physical 
facilities of courts and court related 
agencies.” 

The P/A article, as well as the ear- 
lier New York Times and Time 
magazine articles, have been dis- 
cussed with those in charge of the 
study. They join with us in our con- 
cern about the perpetuation of these 
rumors. They have made it clear that 
if asked they will be happy to cooper- 
ate with news media in providing 
full details concerning the true na- 
ture of the study, which will be com- 
pleted this summer. 

In the meantime, we respectfully 
suggest that you consider publishing 
this letter so that your readers will 
know how the initial error in report- 
ing occurred and the facts of the sit- 
uation. 

Rex Whitaker Allen, President 

The American Institute of Architects 

San Francisco, Cal. 
(P/A has checked with our N.Y. Times 
source, who advised us that he was un- 
able to secure information for publica- 
tion from the AIA. Therefore, the 
reporter obtained his facts from U.S. 
District Judge Frank Murray of Bos- 
ton, who heads the ABA committee 
studying recent courtroom disturbances, 
and from Judge William S. Fort of the 
Oregon Court of Appeals, chairman of 
the joint committee between the AIA 
and the ABA which he calls the Com- 
mittee on Design of Courtrooms and 
Courtroom Appeals. We are sorry the 
AIA disagrees with the information 
given to the press by their colleagues 
in the law profession. We also regret 
that the first sentence of the P/A article 
was misleading in that it implied these 
courtroom studies were only begun af- 
ter the recent disruptive trials. Ed.) 


Mythmanagement 


Dear Editor: This letter is to com- 
ment on several myths which are im- 
plicitly presented as facts in many of 
your recent articles. 

* Myth Number One — Advances in 
building technology and research to 
that end (such as Breakthrough) can 
solve the housing crisis. 

e Fact — The main factors increas- 
ing housing costs and thus diminish- 


ing the supply are land costs and 
financing costs. A secondary factor is 
the social process whereby people 
move into what is then adequate 
housing, convert it into slums and 
finally into abandoned buildings, fit 
only to be torn down. These are the 
problems that must be faced square- 
ly and solved, and they are not tech- 
nological problems. A comparison of 
construction costs all over the coun- 
try shows that nonunion conventional 
construction is cheaper than any type 
of factory built construction (dis- 
counting government subsidies). 
e Myth Number Two — It is desir- 
able that a community make its own 
planning decisions concerning new 
housing (or other type) projects to 
be built in their area. 
e Fact — First of all, this presup- 
poses a viable community, abletospeak 
for itself in a knowledgeable fashion. 
A most unlikely thing to find. Those 
groups that most need adequate 
housing also have the least ability 
and knowledge with which to make 
these decisions. Can one seriously ex- 
pect people who are unable to manage 
their own family affairs, unable (in 
some instances) to support them- 
selves, and have no knowledge or con- 
cept of money management to make 
large scale planning decisions? It is 
absurd. It is almost as absurd to ex- 
pect students to do this for them. As 
in any other undertaking, what is 
needed is skill, experience and knowl- 
edge. To think otherwise is a delu- 
sion. It is also irrelevant whether or 
not the planners' skin color matches 
that of the group to be housed. 
* Myth Number Three — Building 
Codes are obstructing progress. 
* Fact — If you look at much of the 
shabby construction being built to- 
day, which does not meet current 
codes, it would appear that what is 
needed are even more stringent codes 
and stricter enforcement of existing 
codes. To weaken codes will only en- 
courage production of slums and sub- 
standard housing. 

Sy Richards AIA 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Thank You Note 


Dear Editor: Your article (P/A, 
April 1970, p. 94) gives us a timely 
and much needed ego trip. Thanks. 
Richard Saul Wurman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(The Murphy Levy Wurman office 
burned about a month before this letter 
was sent. P/A is happy to have brought 
a bit of balm. Ed.) 


Correction: Credit for the condo- 
miniums at Sea Ranch (P/A, March 
1970, p. 101) is Moore Lyndon Turn- 
bull Whitaker. 
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Carpeting of Herculon:.because 
you can't get by on looks alone. 


We-understarid that you put carpeting 
in. your office or commercial building 
because yon ‘feel ‘its attractiveness will 
increase. efficiency. ‘We -also- understand 
that you. need'carpeting that will reduce 
noise and above all, be easy and economi- 


cal to.maintain. Carpeting of HERCULON* 
olefin fiber does the job. Better than any- 
thing else..And longer. 

For more information, contact Fibers 
Merchandising, Hercules Incorporated, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19899. 


At Hercules, its our job to make your job easier. 


R 


HERCULES 
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Builders whose spirits are a little dampened by 
sliders that try to squeak by with non-draining, flat 
sills, should see the new slant we've given an old 
problem. It’s a combination bottom weatherstrip and 
sill track of heavy, extruded polyvinyl molded in a 
14-degree downhill outside direction, with plenty of 
weepholes to assure draining down to the last drop, 
out of the track, over the sill and away. 


" It's attention to little, extra-value things like this that 
Builders know makes the whole big Crestline line such an increasing 
favorite with builders. Things like our new positive- 

that Crestline's compression, sash-to-frame sealing, full-length inte- 
gral pulls, factory-installed sash lock, combination 

extender-stops that slim-trim windows down to pic- 


pitch on its new ture frame beauty . . . and the list grows bigger and 


bigger. 


a 
14-degree sills And so does the number of builders who like the 
way we keep everlastingly at the job of making 


FE, 
really von t everything we make better and more salable, at less 
Id in-the-wall cost. 
ho water Ask that service-minded Crestline dealer near you to 


come out to your next job. He doesn't mind getting 
wet. 
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CRESTLINE The wood windows that cut out the callbacks. 
Home office, Wausau, Wis. Plants at Wausau, Ladoga, 


Indiana, Corry, Penna., and Petersburg, Va. 
see our catalog in Sweet's C) Sa y j 
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Of course it’s a Haws drinking fountain 


...8 beautiful drinking fountain shouldn't be too obvious. Agreed? Carefully-sculpted to enhance your 
ideas ... clad in the native splendor of cast stone (five colors, two finishes). The Haws Model 30 outdoor drink- 
ing fountain stands exquisitely in harmony with its setting .. . any setting. A fountain? It could almost pass for 
a work of sculpture. Yet this sly harmonizer is incomparably rugged—a fountain for all seasons, kid-proof, 
weather-proof, freeze-proof! Write Haws Drinking 
Faucet Co., 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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the beautiful 


Excitement for all seasons is planned in Kansas City. In 
reinforced concrete. This new Jackson County sports com- 
plex, created by architect Charles Deaton, is a spectacular 
for spectators inside and out. Both stadiums offer every 
fan an unencumbered view of the action. Football stadium 
seats 75,000. The baseball structure holds 45,000. The 
graceful sight lines and sculptured beauty of the Deaton 
design demonstrate why the trend to reinforced concrete 
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grows bigger by the day. There’s new utility, flexibility 
and economy in this medium. New design freedom. A 
greater opportunity to run with bold concepts and score. 
New high-strength reinforcing steel is one of the reasons 
why. It offers 50% greater yield strength. Faster, more 
practical construction. Almost limitless design possibilities. 
New high-strength reinforcing steel makes everything your 
mind's eye can imagine build better in reinforced concrete. 


EN E T Ier cu E 


228 North LaSalle Street * Chicago, lllinois 60601 


Jackson County Sports Complex, Kansas City, Mo. designed by 
Charles Deaton, Architect, in association with Kivett and Myers, 
Project Architects. Sketch of rebar placement at one of the 

major bents supporting stadium seating (structures similar 

in both). All bars to be lap spliced. Rebar assemblies 

“prefabricated into cages". Approximately 8,000 

mr tons of Grade 60 high-strength reinforcing 


7 steel will be used. Completion scheduled 
f for 1971. 


Grade 60 Steel* offers new strength 
and economy in a one-grade package. 
Ultimate Strength Design (USD) utilizes ; 
fully its 50% greater yield strength. ~ 
Ey" Helps achieve slimmer columns. 
IU» Lowers over-all construction costs. 
Write for new Grade 60 Steel Brochure. 


*"Grade 60" the new term that describes ASTM specs 
for 60,000 psi reinforcing steel as upgraded in 1968. 


© 1970— Burlington Industries 


All it took was a little 
Imagination 


dimension. 
That...and 


Burli Wall i 
TM 
urlington Wallscaping. 


The wonderful surprise about Burlington Wallscaping is that it 
always surpasses your best plans for it. It really grows on you. 


A case in point is the Holiday Inn in Roanoke, Virginia. 
When they specified Burlington Wallscaping, they did so pri- 
marily to take advantage of the texture it afforded them, the 
sense of warmth, the feel of hospitality. Also they were inter- 
ested in its sound-absorbing characteristics. 


But no one had any idea, really, how much difference it 
would actually make. No one but us. 


With each new installation of Burlington Wallscaping, the 
reaction we get from architects and designers is remarkable. 
They tell us its all-round performance is remarkable. Its 
adaptability to the new trend in interior "landscaping" is re- 
markable. And most remarkable of all is the living, breathing 
change that takes place in any environment given just a touch 
of Burlington Wallscaping's powers of transformation. 

Anticipating the kinds of demands that would eventually be 


put upon it, we've researched and engineered Burlington 
Wallscaping to yield extremely low ratings for flame-spread 


and smoke-generation. We've made it easy to maintain. (It 
vacuums clean, right on the walls.) 

It has outstanding acoustical properties. And a range of 
textures and colors to meet your most demanding specifica- 
tions. A complete line of Burlington Wallscaping is now in 
inventory stock. In two textures, each available in a stripe and 
16 solids. Custom colors and custom stripes are yours at very 
low minimums. 

One more thing. As we've supervised installations all over 
the country, we've perfected the techniques of dealing with 
any type of wall-surface imaginable. When you specify Bur- 
lington Wallscaping, you get a complete package: the prod- 
uct, the research, and the installation know-how. 

Why not get in touch with Lees Carpets, if you haven't 
already? (We're the distributor of Burlington Wallscaping.) 
You can reach us at the Valley Forge Industrial Park, Norris- 
town, Pa. 19401. The phone there is (215) 666-7770. We've got 
a lot to talk about. 

One thing you'll learn: we're really covering a lot of the 
country. Up one wall and down another. 


Burlington Waliscaping of 100% VEREL modacr ylic 


@ VEREL is a trademark of the Eastman Kodak Company 
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Goya Pecan 


Whistler Elm 


Longfellow Chestnut 


Rembrandt Cherry 


Weyerhaeuser Craftwall paneling now available 
with a Class II flame spread rating. 


Starting right now, you can introduce the beauty of 
Weyerhaeuser Craftwall paneling to most any commercial 
building. The UL label for flame spread rating in the Class 
Il range is now standard in our 7/16” Craftwall line. Paneling 
with a Class | flame spread rating is available on order. 

Internal improvements are just part of the story on new 
Craftwall. Now you can select from a greater variety of 


species than ever, in 14 color tones and finish treatments. 

Custom Craftwall is something else again — a whole 
new idea in paneling. It’s the closest thing yet to architec- 
turally matched hardwood. Now you can order Craftwall 
with no grooves at all. Or pick regular V-grooving. Or 
select any of five grooves from 1/4” to 1” wide. We can 
place the grooves in any combination or spacing arrange- 


Audubon Oak (custom grooved) 


ment your design scheme calls for. 

Your local Weyerhaeuser Architectural Specialty Dealer 
has products and samples you can examine. In the mean- 
time, we would be glad to provide all the technical details 
about our new 7/16" Craftwall line, as well as the latest 
about our new 1/4" Forestglo? and Muralwood? lines. Just 
send us the coupon. 
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Van Gogh Paldao (custom grooved) 


To: Weyerhaeuser Company 
Box B-7101, Tacoma, Wash. 98401 


By all means, send me the facts about your new 


paneling lines. 
Name 

Firm 

Address 

City 


State ——Zip Weyerhaeuser 


FRITZ HANSEN 
979 Third Avenue 
New York 10022 


66 Office furniture doesn't have to 
be dull! It can be both imaginative 
and practical. Fritz Hansen’s ver- 
satile M-40 office furniture proves 
it. Based on a unique modular con- 
cept with interchangeable compo- 
nents, the M-40 collection has ex- 
traordinary flexibility. In oak or 
mahogany. For more information 
on this complete modular group, 

please write for our catalog. 99 


Variations ona theme — : 


NEW IZ I) 


glazed masonry units 
DESIGN SERIES 


(not an alternate for 
any other material) 


Reduce drafting time with new 
VERSAGRAPHIC PROTRACTOR HEAD 


Your choice in co/or, texture, 
form, scale and pattern... 
Select from a variety of 

scored units to reduce scale 
with the economy of large 
8x16 block . . . Build, decorate 
and finish in a single 
operation. Thru wall, 
load bearing units elimi- 
nate expense of back-up Available only on Vemco V-Track 


wall . . . Specify it at Booth 1372 at th i 
SPECTRA-GLAZE® glazed See it at Booth 1372 at the Design Show 


pee a Me i Profitable design begins with savings on the drafting 


their unique board. VEMCO's new V-Track drafting machine takes the 
advantages of frustration out of drafting...sets you free to create and 
design flexibility design. The VERSAGRAPHIC head features nine innova- 
combined with tions for greater convenience and accuracy. VERSA- 
lowersinthe-wall GRAPHIC makes the new Mark XII, Model 2 VEMCO 
Costs ^. Local V-Track the most technically advanced and easy to oper- 
delivery, worid-wide ate, manual-type drafting machine available anywhere. 
i i Write for catalog DM-168 or use reader service card. 
VEMCO, 766 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105. 


PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 
D DRAFTING MACHINES 


70-2 


Q Cataloged in SWEET'S 


(& Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Canada & other foreign countries by 
THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO., P.O. Box 6063, Baltimore, Md. 21231 
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CONCEPT 
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Used with ANY ceiling—no reinforcing 
required even with suspended ceilings! 


€ ONE PIECE, completely self-contained 
panels— NO parts to lose! 


€ NO floor or ceiling track or channel! 


AVAILABLE WITH 


full height tack surfaces i i m 
full height decorative or unfinished surfaces e Moved as easi ly as furn Iture —no 
snap on chalkboard/tackboard/projection-writing surface ski II req ui red | 
shelf standards windows pass doors 


expandable jambs or corner posts 


€ Nostepladders or tools needed! 


INSTANT space division. . . set up panels in series to form small or 
large rooms... use a single panel alone without bracing 


r 1 
| Write for ! 
! free literature ! 
i a 
| | 
H TELEPHONE ' 
LI 

i] 1 
i FIRM 4 
| | 
i ADDRESS | 
I Li 
! MANUFACTURING CORPORATION CITY, STATE ZIP. 4 
i JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 53545 i 
a e T r 
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1367 CORTENA PECAN 1337 BURMA TEAK 


1381A WESTERN OAK 1389T BARCELONA QAK 


1377T ROSEWOOD 1357A KNOTTY PINE 


1370 BUTTERNUT ' , ; 3170 WHITE BRUSHTONE 


Every time you think wood 
here are 13 new 

and beautiful reasons 

to specify Wilson-Art... 


1380A RANCH OAK 


To see the complete collection of 
Wilson-Art plastic laminate woodgrains, 
cal! the Architectural Design 
Representative nearest you: 


Atlanta: 404-373-2223. 

Chicago 312-437-1500. 

312-625-7590 

Los Angeles: 213-723-8961. 

Miami: 305-822-5140. 

New Jersey: 609-662-4747, i h^ 3 
215-923-1314. /^— | 13874 MEDICI Oak 
New York: 914-268-6892. UE 
212-933-1035. 

San Francisco: 415-782-6055. 

Seattle: 206-228-1300. 

Temple, Texas: 817-778-2711. 


For more information, 
consult Sweet's Catalog, 
or Spec-Data Sheet 
(Division 6). 


1351T BURL WALNUT 


RALPH ional 
aACHITecTUe 


3157 HARVEST BRUSHTONE P 3172 ANTIQUE BRUSHTONE 


Now Available... 


Weath R Proof 


Insulating Glass 


with a “ 


Weath-R-Proof is an innovative product 
produced after 5 years of intensive re- 
search by Thermoproof Glass Company. 


Weath-R-Proof has complete design flexi- 
bility with literally hundreds of different 
configurations to fit your design specifica- 
tions. Nd 


All Weath-R-Proof units are manufactured with the 

exclusive 'Perma-Flex" seal to prevent all moisture- 

.n. i vapor penetration. In addition, the stainless steel band 
Weath-R-Proof can be delivered promptly and the new improved corner construction strengthen 
to meet your construction deadlines. each unit during the handling and glazing process. 


4a 
Full color insert in Sweet's Th 


Thermoproof Glass Company 
4815 Cabot Avenue—Detroit, Mich. 48210 
Subsidiary of Shatterproof Glass Corporation 
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The 


colortul 
doors 


Now you can order Steelcraft doors and 
frames in color. Ten different colors for in- 
terior and exterior use. Ten different ways 
to eliminate a real headache, too: the prob- 
lem of specifying paint and depending upon 
on-the-site paint jobs. Besides this, with 
Steelcraft's "colorful doors" you can count 
on consistent color and quality throughout. 
(If you order twenty or thirty doors 
and frames in sunset orange, sunset orange 
is what you'll get.) Quality is controlled and 
O Od O ; , labor costs are cut considerably. 

Here's something to remember, too: the 
doors and frames are sealed in plastic 
covers for protection. When the building is 
actually ready for occupancy, just take off 
the protective covers. There you are... 
shiny and new, and already painted. 

If you'd liketo know more about Steelcraft's 
"colorful doors; see your Steelcraft distri- 
butor or write to Steelcraft, 9017 Blue Ash 
Road, Cincinnati, z p 
Ohio 45242 U.S.A. CSteelcraft 


finest name in metal doors and frames 
An American-Standard Company 
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Even 30 million people at McCarran International Airport 


irty. 


n look worn and d 


cant make a carpet of Antro 


“Antron’’. No matter 


consider 


how light, how bright the color, no matter how hard the wear, 


Can you have any doubts after this kind of rave? Wher- 


fresher, newer longer than you ever thought possible. If you 
have any questions, get in touch with us. Du Pont, Contract 


Carpet Specialist, 308 E. Lancaster Ave., Wynnewood, Pa. 


19096. We're convinced. Let us convince you. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


a carpet with pile of "Antron" will keep looking cleaner, 


ever you're considering carpet 
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"^ 'Antron' has proved highly resistant to the appearance 
of soil. The actual cost of maintaining the carpeting versus 
tile has been at least 40% saving in labor and material. At 


Better things for better living ...through chemistry 


AEG U & Pat Of 


this date, we don't anticipate replacing the carpet. It might 


even double our original five-year wear prediction.” 
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What's new about the new New York 


Among recent additions to Manhattan's skyline, one of ar- 
chitectural distinction is the 24-story building of the New 
York Telephone Company. 

One of its unique features is the way in which black 
Glasweld® was incorporated in its window wall design. 
Glasweld was used as an opaque panel behind glass in the 
spandrel area. (See installation diagram on the next page.) 

Why put Glasweld behind glass when it retains its look 


Telephone Building? 


ARCHITECT: KAHN AND JACOBS 


of newness for years on exteriors with no protective 
cover at all? Because it enabled the architects to empha- 
size the verticality of window treatment — an element of 
design that greatly enhances the building's striking ap- 
pearance. 

This unique use of Glasweld exemplifies the versatility 
of the material or how — in the hands of innovative archi- 
tects — it can be used to achieve distinctive effects. 


Heat-strengthened 
glass. 


lg" Glasweld 
opaque panel. 


Colorful, durable, versatile 
Glasweld' for skyscrapers 

or low-rise buildings. 

Lookalmost any where today. You'll 
see evidence of the ever-widening 
acceptance of Glasweld. 

Why the upsurge in its uses? For 
one reason, Glasweld comes in a 
choice of 26 colors that retain their 
integrity for years on exteriors and 
in interiors. Regardless of the most rigorous 
climatic or environmental conditions. 

In fact, Glasweld installed on buildings 
more than ten years ago still retains its original 
condition — a testimonial to the material's long 
"life expectancy." Indeed, the sur- 
face of Glasweld is comparable in 
durability to the best grades of ex- 
terior porcelain enamel and 
ceramic tile. 

But durability and looks 
aren't everything. Equally im- 
portant, Glasweld is easily 
and quickly installed. It's also 
simple to cut and drill. Only 
ordinary power tools are 
needed. 

Glasweld is economical,too, 
whenit comes to maintenance. 
It requires no painting or re- 
finishing for at least 15 years. 
Cleans easily, too. 

It keeps a visually flat ap- 
pearance when properly in- 
stalled according to U.S. 
Plywood instructions. Rust- 
proof, incombustible (U.L. 
fire hazard classification 0-0-0), 
waterproof and virtually im- 
pervious to stains. 


Aluminum 
frame. 
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Section through Exterior Wall, 
New York Telephone Building. 


Glasweld is also noted for its im- 
mense versatility. It has been widely 
used for curtain wall panel facings, 
fascias, soffits, opaque window in- 
serts, balcony panels, and interior 
linings. Moreover, it is an excellent 
material for use in rooms — such as 
laboratories — that must be kept 
dust-free. Since Glasweld is vir- 
tually free from static buildup, dust 
will not readily cling to its surface. . 

New textured Glasweld. 

In addition to standard Glasweld in a range of 
23 colors, U.S. Plywood, recognizing that archi- 
tects have many uses for textured materials, now 
offers new sand-surfaced Glasweld with a distinct 
textured appearance. The new textured designs of 
Glasweld include Rhine Sand, Moselle Sand and 
Champagne White 
Sand. (As shownatleft.) 
And the aggregate is 
i adhered -with an inor- 
ganic bond. 

= These new textured 
* designs retain all the 
- qualities for which 
S Mid Glasweld is noted: dura- 
. bility, decorative value, and economy. 
Plain or textured, Glasweld is a 
< product of unusual practicality in 
— terms of initial cost, installation sav- 
. ings, long-time service and durabil- 
| ity for either new construction or 
` modernization. 

Ta have information on Glasweld, call the 
Architects Service Representative at your nearest 
U.S. Plywood office or write: 


© U.S. Plywood 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 
777 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
Card, Circle No. 397 
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Saving $3,000 a year on insurance 
with an all-concrete building. 


Compliments from visitors to the Carleton plant are practically 
a weekly occurrence. All-concrete plant has been praised 
both for its beauty and its "solid functional look that makes it 
look like a manufacturing plant." 


Exterior walls are decorative "splyt face units," with regular 
concrete masonry for interior walls. The roof contains 
25,685 sq. ft. hollow core slab. Roof units are 8" x 12" thick, 
4' wide, and range in length up to 50'6". 


Carleton Screw Products' new plant has better 
than twice the floor area of their old rented facility. 
Yet the fire and liability insurance for the new 
building and contents is little more than half the 
old premium— which covered contents only. 
“The added construction cost over the cheapest 
alternative should be paid for in about four to 
five years," says Carleton's Vice President, 
R. B. Dunsworth. 

It's easy to see that Carleton got a building as 
beautiful as the savings on insurance by choosing 
concrete. And in addition to its fire-resistant quality, 
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concrete provides the durability so necessary in 
manufacturing plants. 

Design possibilities with concrete are practically 
unlimited in churches, schools, apartments, and 
civic buildings as well as industrial plants. 

In this building, as in so many others 
around the country, Lehigh Cements are used 
by the producers of the concrete masonry units 
and the prestressed hollow core roof units in their 
manufacturing processes. Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Owner: Carleton Screw Products Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architect: Bryce Bell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Designer: Kaye Westerlund, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Engineer: James Swensen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
General Contractor: C.O. Field Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mason Contractor: Donald R. Frantz, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ready-Mixed Concrete: Ready Mixed Concrete Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prestressed Concrete Hollow Core Slabs: Bladholm Bros., 
Osseo, Minn. 
Concrete Masonry Units: Chas. M. Freidheim Company, 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Decorative Precast Units: Arrigoni Brothers Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENTS 
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Panelbloc Gas infra-red 
keeps tennis alive in 
the dead of winter. 


Tennis can be played right through the winter 

at a major midwestern university's new indoor tennis 
stadium. Because Bettcher Panelbloc Gas infra-red 
heaters warm its twelve courts. 


A Gas infra-red system is the perfect way to heat 
a sports arena or any high-bay building. 

It directs constant, even warmth right to 

the floor, people and equipment. 


That's why Gas infra-red is economical. And 
maintenance costs are low too. 

Because there are no moving parts. 

Whether you're heating a playing floor or a plant 
floor, Gas infra-red can work for you. Ask your 

local Gas Company Sales Engineer about it. Or write 
to the Bettcher Manufacturing Corporation, 16000 
Commerce Park Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 44142. 


À AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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IHE 


| or tough heating jobs, 
me Gas is the natural energy choice. 


Lead Antr-Vibration Pads 
Intrinsic Part of 
Kennedy Center Design 


Theatre ànd music buffs happily anticipate next year's opening of the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in the nation's capital. A rarity, 
indeed, the single building that comprises the Center will contain a concert 
hall, opera house and two theatres on top of three parking levels. The ar- 
rangement permits simultaneous performances that will be thoroughly pro- 
tected from vibration. 


Each hall rests on lead-asbestos anti-vibration pads that completely isolate 
it from vibration generated in the adjacent halls as well as the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway that passes beneath the building's cantilevered ter- 
race. It took 82 pads in all to get the desired results, a total of 1,000 square 
feet in area and 10 tons of lead. Pads are standard 1-inch thick construction, 
consisting of an envelope of 8-Ib. lead enclosing two layers of ¥e-inch thick 
asbestos roll fire felt, with a 12-ga. steel stiffening sheet in center to facilitate 
handling. 


For additional information on the architectural uses of lead for isolation of 
vibration write to Lead Industries Association, Inc., Dept. MM-6, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Lead Industries Association, Inc. 


TAPE ALL JOINTS 
LEAD ASBESTOS PAD 


STEEL COLUMN ^ GROUT 
Yq" LEVELING PL. STONE aise >| LEAD ASBESTOS PAD 
FIREPROOFING 
: BOTTOM PLATE 


TOP OF SLAB | or noe 


NALD 


ES ‘LEAD. ASBESTOS PAD 
: ioca EEL 
STIFFENING CORE 


ggg 
Tr p PPTL LLL 


LLL 
LA 


CAP PL. SAME SIZE & THICKNESS 
AS BASE PL. IMMEDIATELY 
ABOVE 


ATTACH To cot. 
CAP PLAT! 


Arehitect? Edward Durell Stone 

Structiral Engineers: Severud-Perrone-Sturm-Conlin-Bandel 
GeneralsContractOtwdehn.McShain, Inc. 

Lead. Work; John.F. Abernethy 

AeouUstical'Gonsultant: Dr. Cyril M. Harris 
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BONNEVILLE POWER COMPANY 
(Converter Station) 
Celilo, Oregon. 
Architects-Engineers: Bechtel Corporation 
Conceptual Architects: Harmon, Pray & Detrich 


form and function with fancy 
in these walls by BINK LEY 


As this Powerhouse converts A.C. current into D.C. 
power for transmission, the BINKLEY Insulated Metal 
Wall Panels function as a necessary electrical shield... 
But form is beautiful. 

BINKLEY BFA-BYL Flat Panels achieve a striking 
column effect with 30-feet high, 18-inch wide by 12-inch 
deep feature strips. Five-Year Guaranteed luxurious sili- 
cone polyester finish will not chip, blister, fade, or peel. 


FIRST WITH THE FINISH THAT LASTS 


BINKLEY pioneered lustrous no-fade coatings and 
tested them in Florida by placing panels at a 45° angle 
to the sun for five years. 

The same BINKLEY Panels used on the NASA Blue 
Saturn V Test Stand met rigid government specs that far. 
exceed normal baked enamel coatings. : 


WORE): EO. mur wm) 


Perhaps your next building should feature one of the 
wide choices of BINKLEY Insulated Metal Panels or the 
renowned NO-GIRT, clear-span wall system. For full de- 
tails see your Sweets Catalog or send today for 20-page 
booklet. 


THE BINKLEY COMPANY 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WARRENTON, MISSOURI 63383/PHONE: 314-456-3455 
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HILLYARD — 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Used in America's Newest, 
Most Modern Buildings 


Onan, Division of Studebaker Corp. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Designers-Engineers: Walter Kidde Constructors ,Inc. 
of New York City 


Hillyard floor seals, waxes and cleaners were 
chosen for use in the huge new $15 million plant 
occupied early in 1969 by Onan Division of Stude- 
baker Corporation, one of the world’s leading 
builders of electric power plants, air cooled en- 
gines, separate generators and automatic controls. 


The Onan complex consists of a one-story manu- 
facturing building with 456,200 square feet of floor 
space; aone-story engineering building with a floor 
area of 57,640 square feet; and a three-story office 
building with a total of 85,000 square feet. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


Write for your copy today. There’s a Spec File for 
the treatment of every type floor. Spec-Data sheets 
are also included. Each file will be kept up to date 
for you in a three ring binder. 


Also ask, at no obligation, for the services of a Hill- 
yard architectural consultant. He’s trained to rec- 
ommend proper, approved treatments for the floors 
you specify, and also to supervise application at 
the job site. 


HILLYARD ... 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A 
Totowa, N an Jose, Calif 
n. Dallas, Tex 


IN CANADA: Calgary, Alberta 
London, Ontario 


SINCE 1907 


The most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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Phoenix College Gymnasium — Phoenix, Arizona 
Owner: Maricopa County Junior College District 
Architect: Haver, Nunn & Jensen, Phoenix 
Engineer: Foltz, Hamlyn & Adam, Phoenix 
Prestressed Concrete Fabricator: Arizona Sand & Rock Co., Phoenix 
Contractor: Redden Construction Company, Phoenix 
Prestressed Strand: CF&l Lok-Stress 


Library Building — Hudson Valley Community College, 
Troy, New York 

Owner: County of Renssalaer, N. Y. 

Architect/Engineer: Cadman & Droste, Troy, N. Y. 
Prestressed Concrete Fabricator: Hudson River Concrete 
Products Corporation, Ravena, N. Y. 
Contractor: Rosch Brothers, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Prestressed Strand: CF&l Lok-Stress 


Women’s Building — Tennessee State Fairgrounds, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Owner: Tennessee State Fair 


Architect/Engineer: Reese, Jackson & Collier, Nashville "E = 
Prestressed Concrete Fabricator: Breeko Industries, Nashville = 
Contractor: Kennon Construction Company, Nashville 
Prestressed Strand: CF&l Lok-Stress  — 1 


Lok-Stress prestressed strand is a new cost-saving 
engineering tool... an improved 270 Grade (ASTM 
A 416-68) Strand. Minimum yield strength is 90% 
of ultimate strength. Develops lower stress losses 
due to relaxation of strand. 


Cost is lower because fewer strands are required. 
Advantages include positive control of camber, 


considered 


strand? 


M 


predictable performance of prestressed concrete 
members, increased load capacity, increased 
span, increased ultimate capacity. 


Call or write for additional information. We're the 
nation's largest manufacturer of prestressing 
strand. Our engineering staff will supply applicable 
design data or arrange a direct consultation, if you 
wish. 


CF&l Steel Corporation, Denver, Colorado. 
Sales Offices Nationwide. 
A Subsidiary of Crane Co. 
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Lok-Stress 
prestressed 
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Hydronic system components 


34 


from EDWARDS 


VALANCE HEATING/COOLING 


CTT TOO OM LUTTE 


n 


é il 


Edwards provides the industry’s broadest range of high-quality hydronic 
heating and cooling equipment: 


boilers, chillers, baseboard radiation, valance (for heating and/or 
cooling), zone control valves, thermostats. 


Every important component you need for systems-building, from one source, 
with the advantage of single-source responsibility . . . with all components 
engineered to work together efficiently. 


Which means you now can specify all your hydronic system equipment from 
one catalog — the Edwards catalog. Write or telephone for your copy. 


<E> EDWARDS ENGINEERING CORP. 


Alexander Avenue, Pompton Plains, New Jersey 07444 
Telephone: 201-835-2808 
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Atlantic's 
carpet 

of Vectra 
fiber gets 

» underfoot 
ED. at basic 
F training. 


Atlantic "Spartan" tufted 

carpet took what the Army 
dished out... bonded to a 
trainee's combat boots! We set 
up the situation to prove an im- 
portant point. That whatever stain 
and wear-prone place you want to 
carpet . . . be it hospital, school- 
room or hotel lobby . . . Spartan is 
equal to the task. And then some. 
Witness how it cleaned up after 
Nature and Drill Instructors got 
through with it! Couple this stain 
and wear resistance with Vectra 
fiber's extraordinary resistance to 
fading, and you have a carpet that 
Á- , x can pass any physical fitness test. 
After a rough day in the i í e FOO Atlantic Spartan tufted carpet, made 
field, Atlantic's carpet _ xd DV he with spun yarns of 100% Vectra 
of Vectra? fiber looked, ^ í ‘ie d * ®. fiber. Put it through the paces. 
like this... E24 Ay 


Pile of 100% solution Secondary Backings— 
| x á T : dyed Vectra olefin fiber (wt. per sq. yd.) 
...and cleaned up 5 ; SIC "d d 5/64" gauge 8 oz. jute 
like this ` -ig " Pile Wt.—25 oz per yd. 24oz.high density rubber 
x q do: 4 ^. Pile Ht.—5/32" 380z. high density rubber 
Primary Backing— 2402. waffle 
10096 polypropylene Available in 8 colors 


Atlantic Rugs, Inc. / Box 29 
Calhoun, Georgia 30701 


Please send me samples and information 
on Atlantic '"'Spartan'' carpet. 


| 
NAME — 7 es Boe OT j 
COMPANY. l 
ADDRESS. l 
CITY. | 
TAE ——.—— HF | 


Vectra® olefin fiber is manufactured by Enjay 
Fibers and Laminates Company, Odenton, Mary- 
land, a division of Enjay Chemical Company. 
Odenton: (301) WO 9-9000. New York: 60 W. 
49th Street (212) 974-3000. Atlanta: 225 Peach- 
tree Street, N.E. (404) 688-4250. Enjay makes 
fiber not carpets. 
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TheVenette. 


An open 
and shut case. 


A beautiful 1" blind doesn't have to be delicate. 
The Flexalum Venette is proving it. In leading 
buildings all over America. 


Spring tempered louvers, rigid torque-tube head, 
polyester cable ladders make the Venette as 
tough as any conventional blind. 


But a lot better looking. 


For further information, write 
Alcan Aluminum Corporation, Building Products Division, 
100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


li 
ALCAN ALUMINUM Leis, 
ALCAN " 


Cataloged in Sweets, Spec-Data and IDAC 
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Tectum Full-Span Corridor Panels. 
Theyre even kid-proof. 


You know how boisterous students can 
be. They even bounce books off ceilings. 
So you need a material that can take it. 
Tectum can. Available in natural or 
painted finish, its textured surface of 
resilient wood fiber offers a degree of 
protection not found in any other acous- 
tical product. 

And Tectum holds down noise, too. 

Tectum? Full-Span Corridor Panels 


are non-combustible and completely 
accessible. Reaching services in the 
plenum is a simple matter for two men. 

Length of panels ranges from 6 feet all 
the way up to 12 feet long. They go up 
fast. Easily worked on the job to accom- 
modate recesses and light fixtures. So 
versatile and practical you'll want to 
specify them for offices, public buildings 
and high-rise apartments, too. 


Coping with kids is a National responsibility. 
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Gypsum Company 
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Gold Bond. 


TECTUM 


The name Gold Bond identifies 
fine building products from 

the National Gypsum Company. 
For further information on 

Tectum Full-Span Corridor Panels, 
write Dept. PA-60T, 

Buffalo, New York 14225. 


New CELRAMIC Insulating Roof Fill 
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Cross section of fill (actual size) shows excellent dispersion 


Celramic Roof Fill eliminates the traditional prob- 
lems with insulating concrete. Reason: drastic reduc- 
tion of water-cement ratio to .62, about the same as 
for structural concrete. 

Low water-cement ratio brings curing time within 
manageable limits. You can usually roof over in two 
days. Base for builtup roofing is strong, durable 
concrete, not a weak, powdery surface. 

Celramic fill gives you reliable, lasting strength, 
because shrinkage is less than 0.12%. Residual 
moisture is negligible. Dry density is just 22-25 ; 
lbs./cu. ft. : : 

Key to low water requirement is the aggregate— Meridie pug sedula e 
Celramic nodules. The nodules are sealed, closed- : 
cell glass spheres that are nonabsorbent, inorganic Mmi * 
and incombustible. 

Over steel centering, Celramic fill has a two-hour 
rating under ASTM E119 fire endurance test. Insu- 
lating value is real (K is .68). Spherical shape of the 
nodules gives Celramic fill easy workability. It can 
be sloped for drainage. 

For the significant improvements you get with 
Celramic fill, in-place price is very reasonable. Send 
for free sample and technical booklet. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Dept. PP-60, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


Celramic fill is not presently available west of the Rockies. 


PITTSBURGH 
® 


CORNING 


Celramic fill is easy to work, but 
won't bleed through joints. 
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The typical terrazzo floor ranges in thickness from %” to 3”. Read 
what one architect was able to do with a remarkable new polyester 
terrazzo from Koppers that grinds to just 34e" inch thick. 

On the following pages you'll see specific examples of how Koppers 
products have helped architects and engineers control the effects 
of environment and obtain greater latitude of design, saving money 
for clients. Koppers building products are either permanent in 
themselves, or give permanence to other materials. 


Markay? flooring goes to college 


When architect Curtiss Inscho planned 
the Medical Basic Science Building 
at Ohio State University, he decided 
to try a new flooring material from 
Koppers on the 30,000 square feet of 
floor space in the corridors, animal 
holding and preparation areas. It’s 
called Markay® Decorative Thin Set 
Polyester Terrazzo. 

Markay is a tough, polyester-based 
matrix filled with marble, granite, 
quartz, or other aggregate. Markay is 
easier to install and maintain than 
conventional floors and it comes in 
virtually any color combination. 
Because medical tests are conducted 
in the animal preparation area, the 
floors are steam cleaned six times 
daily. Markay's extremely hard 
surface offers good stain and wear 
resistance. This is especially 
important at the entrance to the 
equipment cleaning chamber where 
spillage is a constant problem. 

(See photo center right.) 

Another advantage of Markay is its 
relatively light weight compared to 
cement terrazzo. Markay can be 
ground to a mere 34s inch thickness 
resulting in less dead load on the 
structure—an important consideration 
in upper floors of high-rise buildings. 
Check the coupon for complete 
details. 


Architect: C. Curtiss Inscho & Associates 


Fifth Avenue was closed for two hours on Earth 
Day, from 57th St. to 14th St. Warner Burns 
Toan and Lunde spread a table cloth and had a 
picnic in the street; other people, for the most 
part, strolled "down the Avenue." 


P/A NEWS REPORT 


Many Earth Day spectators were seen wearing 
these disposable pollution masks contributed 
by the Architectural League of New York. 
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The New York Chapter of the AIA designed a 
rest pavilion. Fourteen-foot-high plywood panels 
enclosed a 15' x 25' area. 


A group of Pratt students, led by instructor 
Barry Feiss, designed and constructed the 
speakers' podium at Union Square. The 13-ft 
high stage (with a mid-level substage for dress- 
ing rooms) was constructed of steel scaffolding 
and plywood. The design team included second- 
year students Brian Brady, Kenneth Brooks, 
Klaus Erikson, Frank Heffernan, Brian Reddy, 
Earl Solstad, and Kevin Kane. The graphics 
were coordinated by Christa Feiss with the help 
of Kate Masi and Louise Baker. 


The Phenomenon of Earth Day (or How I Learned to Stop Worrying About Pollution and Love Con Ed) 


In commenting about protest in the 
United States, Herbert Marcuse has 
cited as one of the novel features of 
our culture the fact that alien values 
are not “liquidated” through denial 
and rejection but “through their 
wholesale incorporation into the es- 
tablished order, through their repro- 
duction and display on a massive 
scale." 

In recent years it seems that the 
broader the base of appeal of a pro- 
test movement, the more politicians 
jump on the bandwagon and, increas- 
ingly, the day of protest takes on a 
festive air — one of religious patri- 
otism. Until now, however, the gov- 
ernment really has not found a pro- 
test movement it could ally itself 
with comfortably. 'That is, until 
Earth Day. On April 22 every- 
body — even the hated offenders — 
joined hands for the first protest 
movement turned “National Holiday." 

While somewhat cynical about an 
area where it is so easy to make 
promises that are not followed 
through, P/A is certainly not 
against the environment or against 
national holidays that have real rele- 
vance to those participating. What 
happened in New York on Earth 
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Most prominent structure on Union Square 
was a 60’ x 200’ air inflated structure designed 
by Yukihisa Isobe and sponsored by Earth Peo- 
ple’s Park, a New York commune concerned 
with ecotechnology. The giant bubble, of clear 
6 mil polyethylene sheets sealed with poly- 


Day, when streets were closed to 
traffic, petitions were signed, 
speeches were given, and people made 
more aware of problems, was impor- 
tant. If more national holidays of 
this sort occur, perhaps conceptual 
groundwork for change will be laid. 
As a Village Voice headline put it, 
“Everyday Never Seemed so Ob- 
scene.” 


ethylene tape, was inflated to a height of 20 
ft between rows of parking meters serving as 
wind anchors. Thousands streamed through the 
supposedly pollution-free environment during 
daytime festivities and an evening light show. 
E.E.P. plans future street happenings. 


Coordinator of New York’s Earth Day was Envi- 
ronmental Action Coalition, a recently formed 
group responsible for involving nearly 200 en- 
vironmental groups in the city. 


Pearson Chairs by Knoll 


The Pearson chairs are so sensitively designed that they appear to be a study in pure form, but actually solve the dual 
problem of office seating: function and comfort. To preserve the lines of these designs Knoll has developed a new compact 
control unit which eliminates the mechanical clutter underneath. Another contribution by Knoll to the total office. Designed 
by Max Pearson of the Knoll Design Development Group. Knoll Associates, Furniture and Textiles, 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. Knoll International operates in 29 countries. 4} 


Minneapolis’ Hennepin Avenue 


(Almost All Right Except for TV and the Pill) 


P/A asked architect Bernard Jacobs 
(of Team 70 Architects, St. Paul) to 
send word back on the recent sym- 
posium at Walker Art Center con- 
cerning a honky-tonk street in Min- 
neapolis. Here is his report. 


Hennepin Avenue in Min- 
neapolis — named after the 17th 
Century Franciscan explorer Louis 
Hennepin — used to be the local 
"Strip" — with shooting galleries, 
Strip joints, bars and demimonde 
types. Of late, it has come on bad 
times, as has been the case in so 
many cities, and, in contrast to Larry 
Halprin’s Nicollet Mall one block 
away, it looks shabby and neglected. 

Last month — in an effort to stir up 
discussion and to gather short-term 
remedies for the Avenue — Walker 
Art Center, the City of Minneapolis 
Planning and Development Depart- 
ment and the Minneapolis Downtown 
Council, with assistance from the 
Graham Foundation of Chicago, 
sponsored a two-day Forum: “Hen- 
nepin, The Future of an Avenue.” 

The participants were as chic a 
group of luminaries as was ever as- 
sembled in a local cause. Their con- 
tributions were varied and at times 
bemused. 

Philip Johnson said “I don’t know 
why I am here. Hennepin does not 
need an architect. What Hennepin 
needs is money. What killed Henne- 
pin was TV and the pill" Bob Ven- 
turi predictably found Hennepin Av- 
enue “almost all right" and asked for 
a process of “enlightened ex- 
pediency.” In an impassioned cele- 
bration of current folk art, he asked, 
with Benedetto Croce, that “we dis- 
cover the ordinary.” Artist Otto 
Piene countered that the ordinary 
usually emanates from ordinary men 
and that their work need not be per- 
petuated. He disposed of Pop art by 
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saying that it is really a form of 
“capitalistic realism,” the urge to 
consume, epitomized by the slot ma- 
chine. Tony Smith, the sculptor, de- 
lighted the audience by imagining a 
Claes Oldenburg or Niki de Saint 
Phalle floating over Hennepin. Bar- 
bara Stauffacher Solomon showed 
slides of her work where inexpensive 
signs, essentially just paint, were 
used as art. Walter Netsch divided 
the street into a sequence of five 
spaces; “outdoor living rooms,” each 
for a different kind of celebration. 
Sculptor James Seawright’s film of 
his work was in support of his sug- 
gestion that sculpture and light can 
become “an interacting element” 
with people, the movement of people. 
The most fundamental question was 
raised by M. Paul Friedberg who 
asked “what is the nature of enter- 
tainment today, how is entertain- 
ment evolved?" Certainly if Henne- 
pin Avenue, or any other Strip, is to 
have a future, the nature of enter- 
tainment today will have to be more 
clearly understood. 

In summary, Roger Montgomery 
from Berkeley called the whole affair 
“An Emperor’s clothes situation. A 
high taste, upper-middle-class in- 
stitution . . . wants us to look at a 
fairly ordinary street with a couple 
of bars as a work of art. I think it's a 
conceit to have an art museum walk 
up and down this avenue as if it were 
a canvas. I'd suggest instead that 
we're really part of a process of le- 
gitimizing some kind of community 
effort to do something with the 
street." 

And thus ended the Forum of the 
Luminaries, whose mission was nev- 
er quite clear, not even to themselves 
it seemed, but whose presence had 
obviously been designed to light the 
Avenue. Father Hennepin perhaps 
was not so puzzled. 


NEWS REPORT 


New Registration Exams 
Proposed by NCARB 


In the past several years archi- 
tectural registration exams have in- 
creasingly become the focus of pro- 
test, to the point where one group in 
Boston, The Committee for Registra- 
tion Reform, has been challenging 
Massachusetts’ registration proce- 
dures in court and through a series 
of meetings and seminars. A notable 
event was the conference in Decem- 
ber, “Registration and Relevancy,” 
which even included members of the 
NCARB. 

Complaints revolve around the 
subjective judging of the site plan- 
ning and design sections of the seven- 
part examination, use of academical- 
ly-based questions for those out of 
school for three years, and the need 
to test those areas of knowledge that 
are learned in school as opposed to 
those that are only learned in prac- 
tice. Many architects also feel that 
the exams do not reflect architecture 
as it is currently practiced, since the 
architects’ concerns involve other 
disciplines. The length of the exams, 
and their restrictive nature (less 
than 20 percent pass the first time) 
are additional sore points. 

Responding to these complaints 
the NCARB Examination Devel- 
opment Committee, led by E.G. Ham- 
ilton, has been developing a report 
that is being submitted to the 
NCARB conference currently being 
held in Boston. 

The committee has recommended 
the adoption of the following pre- 
requisites in order to take the regis- 
tration exam: a professional archi- 
tectural degree from an accredited 
school plus a minimum of six years 
of college-level education or profes- 
sional training (five years of school 
plus one year of training or six years 
of school) or both; and no age limit. 

The exam itself would emphasize 
problem-solving dealing with a sig- 
nificant environmental issue. It 
would test the applicant’s ability to 
synthesize basic general knowledge 
of environmental needs, human be- 
havior, construction science, design 
and planning fundamentals, legal re- 
quirements, economics, and manage- 
ment. The architect thus would be in 
the position of strategist and would 
be evaluated according to his over-all 
understanding and judgment. The 
exam is intended to last only one day 
and make use of machine-graded, 
multiple-choice questions. If ap- 
proved, the new exam will not be in 
use until 1974, with gradual changes 
incorporated into the existing exams. 
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Concrete with /POZZOLITH/|— expressive 


medium for housing the performing arts 
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Owner: Government of Canada. Architect: Affleck, Desbarats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold, Sise. Structural Consult- 
ants: Adjeleian & Associates. General Contractors: C. A. Pitts General Contractors Ltd. (Phase I); Foundation 
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Conceived to “nurture and encourage growth and excel- 
lence in the performing arts,” Canada’s National Arts Centre 
in Ottawa is itself a showplace of artistic expression. 

The complex is a succession of concrete terraces over- 
looking the Rideau Canal. A triangular grid repeated in the 
building design reflects the shape of the site and accents 
the geometry. 

Throughout the structure, intricate angles, clean cubes, and 
bold textures testify to the versatility and character of fine 
concrete. The structural system is cast in place; precast 
concrete panels are utilized functionally and decoratively. 

On the exterior, variation in concrete finishes identify, or 
"code," interior activities. Inside, large and colorful aggre- 
gates are exposed for dramatic decor. 

Both architecture and structure demanded optimum per- 
formance from the concrete. Consistent with this objective, 
POZZOLITH admixture was specified for the entire project. 

POZZOLITH improved the placeability and workability of 
the concrete, produced fine-textured surfaces, expedited 
both early and ultimate strengths, and reduced shrinkage 
cracking. 

POZZOLITH delivers its many benefits where performance 
counts—on the job. That's why, over the years, POZZOLITH 
has earned its name "The Performance Admixture." Discover 
how POZZOLITH admixture can contribute to your next 
project. Call your local Master Builders field man. Or write 
Master Builders, Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 


POZZOLITH 


manufactured by 


MASTER BUILDERS 


*POZZOLITH is a registered trademark for MASTER BUILDERS’ 
water-reducing, set-controlling admixture for concrete. 


Company of Canada Ltd. (Phase II); V. K. Mason Construction Co. Ltd. (Phase III). POZZOLITH Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete: Dominion Building Materials, Ltd., and Francon, Ltd. POZZOLITH Precast Concrete: PreCon Ltd. (Toronto). 
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NEWS REPORT 


The Met and its 
Master Plan 


New York's Metropolitan Museum 
has unveiled plans for major ex- 
pansion that would increase its size 
by one-third. Despite protestations 
of eneroachment on Central Park, 
the plan, drawn up by Roche and 
Dinkeloo Associates, keeps expansion 
mostly at the rear of the building 
within the rectangular volume estab- 
lished by the length of the Fifth Av- 
enue facade and by the building's 
width at center. The expansion also 
stays within the limitations estab- 
lished by the museum's 1876 charter 
agreement with the city that permits 
expansion between 80th and 85th 
Sts. and Fifth Ave. and the East 
Drive inside the park. The new ex- 
tensions are, for the most part, glass 
pavilions that act as transitional ele- 
ments between the existing building 
and the open park land at the mu- 
seum's rear. To further the transi- 
tion, the rear elevation has been 
redesigned to function as an en- 
trance facade from the park, with 
entrances through two glass-enclosed 
year-round garden courts. Both 
courts connect newly added north 
and south wings to the main museum 
building. Much of the construction 
will be placed over what is now park- 
ing lots and loading docks for the 
museum (these wil go under- 
ground). Only the American wing 
extension (northwest corner) and 
the Lehman pavilion (center rear), 
constituting one-fourth of the ex- 
panded area, actually occupy park 
land. Thus, although one may ques- 
tion the Met’s rationality in adding a 
few more miles to the museum-goer’s 
tour of its possessions; it is not doing 
so at the loss of much valuable park 
land, or with a structure that vis- 
ually dominates its natural setting. 

A more important issue for dis- 
cussion is the proposed removal of 
the interior staircase designed by 
Richard Morris Hunt. In 1902 Hunt 
added the great hall, with the stair 
and the central part of the Fifth Av- 
enue facade, to the Calvert Vaux- 
James Vrey Mould building of 1882, 
(McKim Mead and White added the 
north and south wings flanking the 
entrance in 1911-1926). The master 
plan calls for removing the staircase, 
adding side escalators, and a sky- 
light, to create an axis from the en- 
trance to the rear of the building. 
There the Lehman pavilion for the 
Robert Lehman collection will be sit- 
uated. This arrow-headed glass en- 
closure, already occupying center 
stage for the newly emphasized rear 
elevation (and transforming the only 
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Plan showing expansion of the museum: south wing (1) for the Rockefeller primitive art collection; 
added space for 19th and 20th Century European and American Art (2); the Lehman pavilion (4); 


a north wing for the American wing extension (6); and the Temple of Dendur (7). The Fifth. Avenue 
entrance (front) shows the recent remodeling done by Roche and Dinkeloo in which stairs were 
expanded, fountains added, trees planted. In all, 325,000 sq ft will be added, with costs estimated 


somewhere over $50 million. 
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remaining exterior wall of the Vaux- 
Mould building into an interior 
wall), will be assured greater promi- 
nence by being so directly connected 
with the Fifth Avenue entrance. The 
emphasis might seem quite natural 
considering that the museum decided 
on its expansion as a result of acquir- 
ing the Lehman collection, the Mi- 
chael C. Rockefeller Collection of 
Primitive Art, and the 2000-year-old 
Egyptian Temple of Dendur — a gift 
from Egypt to the U.S. But the plan 
to remove the grand staircase ap- 
pears excessive and only seems to 
substantiate the rumor that the Leh- 
man collection was bequeathed to the 
Met on the condition that it have di- 
rect visual access from the main en- 
trance. Incidentally, the Landmarks 
Preservation Commission has to ap- 
prove of exterior changes for all des- 
ignated landmarks (and consented to 
the recent remodeling of the Fifth 
Avenue facade by Roche and Din- 
keloo, with its expanded steps, addi- 
tion of fountains, removal of the 
driveway, etc.), but has no jurisdic- 
tion over £he interior. 

The $100 million Lehman collec- 
tion evidently had more than one 
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Proposed south end addition to hold Michael C. Rockefeller Memorial Collection of Primitive Art 
(60,000 sq ft) will be built over existing parking lot. This wing, and the one on the opposite end, 
is connected to the museum through glass-enclosed courtyards. 


string attached: the glass pavilion 
will re-create seven period rooms 
from the Lehman mansion to show 
the collection as Mr. Lehman re- 
quested; meanwhile his son Owen 
Lehman is filing suit to block the gift 
reportedly because the collection will 
not be before the public's eye as soon 
as his father would have wished it. 
As it is, the pavilion has already 
been passed by the board of trustees 
(they will vote piecemeal on the rest 
of plan), $8 million needed to build 
has already been raised privately, so 
that only the Parks Commission and 
Arts Commission have to approve it 
(city funded construction like the 
Temple of Dendur wing needs ap- 
proval of the City Planning Commis- 
sion, Budget Director, City Council, 
Board of Estimate). Thus, the Leh- 
man pavilion is the first scheduled 
extension. 

The location of the Lehman collec- 
tion is logical enough — adjoining 
the present Western European art 
collections — and its inclusion of 
early Renaissance Italian paintings 
and El Grecos, Memlings, and Ma- 
tisses would make any museum cura- 
tor drool. But, what price art? 
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Glass-enclosed South Court, (3 on plan) to be one of the rear entrances to the museum, connects 
primitive art wing to the main lobby of museum. Preserved as one of its walls is the 1889 facade 
by Theodore Weston. 
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Rear of museum facing park. The American wing extension (left, 60,000 sq ft), the Lehman collec- 
tion (center, 25,000 sq ft), European art wing (right, about 28,000 sq ft). Pedestrian paths lead into 
two glass-enclosed salads courts that provide entrances to the rear of the building. 
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Glass-enclosed North Court, (5 on plan) one of the rear entrances to the museum, connects Ameri- 


can wing to the main body of museum. Facade of old Assay Office built in 1820s by Martin Thomp- 
son will act as portal for museum entrance. 


Temple of Dendur on north end of museum. The 40,000 sq ft enclosure will be entirely glass; 
stippled on tHe roof and south side, clear facing north. A backing mirror on south side will be 
installed to balance natural lighting. The temple is to be built on a platform over a pool to help 
re-create its Nile setting. The present parking lot and loading dock will be underground. 


Main gallery area of Lehman pavilion. The arrow-headed pavilion is composed of two levels around 
a central court; paintings occupy inner gallery space, with period rooms grouped around outer 
edge. The lower grade-level floor will contain print and drawing galleries for the collection. 


Architecture Exhibition at Met 


The first architectural survey exhibi- 
tion to open at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in many years is currently on 
view. Entitled “The Rise of An 
American Architecture,” the show 
was organized by Edgar Kaufman 
Jr. with the aid of assistant curator 
Morrison Heckscher, and sponsored 
by the Museum, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, and the 
New York Chapter of the AIA. 

In explaining the show’s selection, 
Mr. Kaufman told P/A: ‘“Archi- 
tecture and its sister, landscape ar- 
chitecture, are seen to meet the needs 
of industrial civilization in great 
commercial buildings, small homes, 
and city parks. These three proved to 
be mutually reinforcing, and it is 
suggested that American architects 
in the later 19th Century mastered 
many environmental problems by 
means that could be made useful 
again today if understandingly re- 
stored and adapted.” 

The survey is restricted to a small 
but thoroughly presented selection. 
Representing commercial buildings, 
for example, are Daniel Burnham’s 
1902 Flatiron Building, the tallest 
skyscraper in the world at that time; 
the 1828 Arcade in Providence, R.I., 
designed by Warren and Bucklin, 
which was one of the earliest shop- 
ping centers; and Sullivan’s 1889 
Auditorium Building in Chicago 
where a number of different func- 
tions were combined in one struc- 
ture. 

The development of domestic 
houses is seen in the work of Andrew 
Jackson Downing, H.H. Richardson, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright (for fur- 
ther information see P/A, April 
1970, p. 80). 

City park examples are Savannah’s 
small city squares laid out by James 
E. Oglethorpe in 1738, New York’s 
Central Park and Prospect Park de- 
signed by Frederick Law Olmsted 
and Calvert Vaux in the 1850s and 
1860s, and the master plan by Olm- 
sted and Burnham for Chicago, in the 
late 19th Century. 

The handsomely installed show, de- 
signed by architect James Polshek 
and graphic designer Arnold Saks, is 
composed of an array of backlit color 
photographs in elevated modular 
light boxes. 

Mr. Kaufman is also the editor of 
the book The Rise of An American 
Architecture, published by Praeger 
in conjunction with this show. It in- 
cludes essays by Henry Russell 
Hitchcock, Albert Fein, Winston 
Weisman, and Vincent Scully, and 
texts from the exhibition. 
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quietly...and otherwise 


1 This wall is a barrier to both 
sound and fire. It's inexpensive. 
And it goes up in nothing flat. 


The secret is a base of 1/4" 
FLINTKOTE® Gypsum 
Sound-Deadening Board screwed 
to steel studs and faced 
with 1/2” Super FIRE-HALT® 
Gypsum Wallboard. 


Special metal studs and track 
are easily installed. Board is 
fastened with power-driven 
self-tapping screws in minutes 
(or it can be nailed to wood studs). 


4 Here's a system that's both 
fast and simple. It gives you 


a quality wal! with high 
sound-resistance 
(STC 45-50) and a 
one-hour fire-resistance 


rating (send for specs). 


5 Let us mail you all the 
facts about FLINTKOTE 


1/4" Gypsum Sound- 


Deadening Board and 


Super FIRE-HALT 


Wallboard. Or talk to your 
Flintkote representative today. 


GYPSUM PRODUCTS DIVISION - REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: 


& ™ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90054 « 1650 SOUTH ALAMEDA STREET 
m DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 + STEMMONS TOWER NORTH * SUITE 901 


> wd u EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 07073 « 480 CENTRAL AVENUE 


m CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 60411 « 17TH & WENTWORTH AVENUES 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 345 
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Red cedar shingles make an old place 


a showplace. 


Conference Center, Port Ludlow, Washington, Certigrade Shingles, No. 1 grade, 16" Fivex. Architects: A. O. Bumgardner, AIA, & Associates 


Needing a multi-purpose conference 
center, developers of an exclusive 
Northwest resort community completely 
remodeled a long-abandoned school 
building which had been on their 
property. The result is this "new" 
structure featuring imaginative applica- 
tions of red cedar shingles inside and out. 

The foyer with its richly textured cedar 
surfaces opens onto seminar rooms, an 
auditorium and restrooms. Outside, 
shingle sidewalls project severe 
block forms that nevertheless blend 
effortlessly into the rustic 
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The use of red cedar is both beautiful 
and practical. These shingles will retain 
their elegant appearance for decades 
without maintenance. They are naturally 
insulative. And they'll withstand even 
hurricane winds. 

For your next remodeling project, 
insist on the real thing: Certigrade 
shingles or Certi-Split shakes. They're 
worth it. For details and money-saving 
application tips, write: 5510 White 

Building, Seattle, Washington 
4 98101. (In Canada: 1055 West 
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> ~ ^. ., Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, 
environment. y NN British Columbia.) 
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Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of a series presented by members of the American Wood Council. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 382 


Plywood 
design 
collection: 


Usdan Center 
for the Arts, 
Huntington, New York. 


Owner: 

Henry Kaufmann 
Campgrounds, Inc., 
an agency of the 
Federation of 

Jewish Philanthropies. 


Architects: 
Conklin & Rossant. 


Structural engineers: 
Lev Zetlin & Associates. 


Contractor: 
Reema Construction Co. 


An architectural 
hard-edge 
goes to camp. 


The buildings are basically open- 
air, wood- and steel-frame structures 
with a plywood skin. Plywood is also 
exposed on the interiors. The buildings 
are multi-planar or vaulted in form: 
Differing planes or surfaces are sepa- 
rated by a hinge-like joint as shown in 
the detail. 

The adaptability of plywood makes 
it possible to achieve the strikingly 
different shapes of sixty-seven arts 
buildings with a single material — 
economically. 

Usdan Center is just one example of 
plywood's unusual structural capabili- 
ties and potential for innovative design. 
For more information on new building 
systems and textured plywood design 
ideas, send the coupon. 


One of a series presented by members of the American Wood Council. 


2 layers 5/16" plywood 
with felt between. 


CORNER DETAIL 


Sheet neoprene flashing 
on a continuous bed 
of adhesive. 


Aluminum angle. 


Vinyl tape. 


Stainless 
fastener. 


American Plywood Association, Dept. CM 
Tacoma, Washington 98401 


Please send me “Plywood Construction 
Systems for Industrial and Commercial 
Building," your full-color portfolio “Ideas 
for Textured Plywood,” and “Plywood 
Components in Church Architecture.” 


Name 

Title 

Firm 

Address 

City 

State  ———— — -Zlp 


(USA only) 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Testeo 
Plywood quality-tested by the Division for Product Approval. 
DEPA 
PA-060 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 322 
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Elevation of housing system 


Afram Mini-Mall 


It may sound like a new game but it 
is actually an innovative program 
that involves economic, political, and 
physical means to realize community 
aspirations. AFRAM (American Fu- 
ture Reflection on All Men) Associ- 
ates, Inc., is a group of black busi- 
nessmen who want to create commu- 
nity consciousness in Roxbury (Bos- 
ton, Mass.) through economic devel- 
opment. By inspiring the community 
to rebuild itself they hope to give the 
residents a sense of self-esteem and 
galvanize them into positive social 
and political action. 

As part of this concept, AFRAM 
proposes that the community pur- 
chase their properties collectively 
and maintain a cooperative own- 
ership plan. A prototypical step is 
the creation of a self-owned and 
managed business district. Devised 
by Stull Associates, Boston archi- 
tects, the program calls for a “mini- 
mall," a newly constructed retail de- 
velopment that would accommodate 
parking, office space and co-op or con- 
dominium housing vertically or hori- 
zontaly within the development. 

AFRAM would act as the landlord, 
coordinator, purchaser, and financier 
of the project (with government 
financing through E.O.L. or the small 
businessman administration own- 
ership programs). It would also pro- 
vide general administration services 
for the individual businessman such 
as bookkeeping and payroll assist- 
ance, and offer any advice or ex- 
pertise needed. For these services, 
AFRAM would base its fees on the 
individual businessman’s gross 
profits with specific fees charged for 
special services. Another advantage 
of this collective venture would be the 
coordination of advertising and buy- 
ing efforts, where feasible. 

The program calls for new con- 
struction because of the undesirabil- 
ity of small converted storefronts 
currently used, and the psychological 
effect of a separate new complex. The 
structural system selected by Stull 
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Components of building assembly 


Associates is Componoform, a pre- 
cast concrete assembly utilizing a 
cross beam and column, a tie beam, 
and a ribbed or hollow-core floor slab. 

Commercial space would occupy 
ground level with parking on the 
roof, depending on site. The plan for 
individual shops is based on a 22’ x 
56’ module (1200 sq ft) which could 
be combined or subdivided according 
to needs. Storefronts are basically 
composed of a vertical panel with a 
projecting fin (the fin is roofed for 
an entry, enclosed for a projecting 
window, used singly for supporting 
signs, or installed at the bottom to 
make a bench for patrons). Graphics 
lighting planting coincide with the 
consistent structural and storefront 
treatment to give a strong unified 
image to the development. 

Projected housing units in the 
complex are 20-30 percent larger 
than apartments currently using 
FHA minimum property standards. 
The module system translates easily 
into a double-loaded corridor plan: 
one bay allows a one-bedroom apart- 
ment; one and one-half bays, a two- 
bedroom apartment; and two bays, a 
three-bedroom unit. The system is 
equally flexible for office leasing since 
the columnar structure allows free- 
dom in space allocation. 


Stamford Celebrates Earth Day 


While Noah and his country blues 
group added to the sounds of the not- 
so-silent spring air, students from 
the Stamford Branch of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut came up with a 
cache of unusual pollutants as they 
proceeded with their clean up of 
Stamford's  once-sparkling,  once- 
swimmable Rippowam River. Filled 
with beer cans, discarded sneakers, 
and gum wrappers were dozens upon 
dozens of rusted shopping carts from 
a nearby supermarket (original cost 
$40). Along with an occasional up- 
holstered car seat (conjecture ran 
high about the bodies), the young 
workers for a better Stamford envi- 
ronment found themselves with the 
back-breaking job of uprooting these 
metal wagons, and wondering what 
contribution they had made in their 
day's play in a river polluted with 
considerably more than shopping 
carts. 
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Arts-for-Living Center 


Lower East Side, New York 
Prentice & Chan, Olhausen, architects 


Activities in the arts, from elec- 
tronics to clay, will be housed in the 
Henry Street Settlement's new Arts- 
for-Living Center on Grand Street, 
New York's Lower East Side. It is 
the first such center designed 
specifically for a multiracial popu- 
lation living in a poverty area. Pro- 
fessionals, students, and neighbor- 
hood residents will share the class- 
rooms, art gallery, auditorium, and 
studios and workshops. 

The building wraps around an am- 
phitheater-courtyard, open to the 
street for "sidewalk theater" and in- 
viting community use. The main lob- 
by is on its own level in the west 
wing (left) adjacent to the existing 
Henry Street Playhouse, with en- 
trance connecting to the outdoor am- 
phitheater stage. The lowest level, 
following the contour of the site, con- 
tains a pottery studio on grade, fac- 
ing the downhill slope of Willett 
Street (right), and a below-grade 
multipurpose auditorium (seats tele- 
scope back to the walls) beneath the 
amphitheater and lobby. 
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Bally urethane foam insulation 
first in nation to pass UL Fire Test 
for walk-in refrigerator panels 


For the first time ever, Underwriters' Laboratories (UL) has granted a 25 low flame spread 
rating to a urethane foamed-in-place Walk-In refrigerator panel. It was awarded to Bally and 
now in most states qualifies their panels to receive the same low rate which insurance authori- 
ties apply to masonry refrigerated structures. 


Bally's low flame spread 25 rating meets the most stringent building codes of major cities . . . 
earns substantially reduced insurance rates (ask your insurance broker)...and, most 
important, provides a vastly increased measure of safety in hospitals, nursing homes, schools 
and colleges, hotels and motels, restaurants and clubs... wherever masses of people con- 
gregate and maximum fire protection is critical. 


This major advance in design is the culmination of four years of extensive Bally research. 
Success results from combining the chemistry of higher cost pour-type (not frothed) urethane 
and the mechanics of foaming it in place with complex thermal controlled high-pressure molds. 


Look for the UL label. ..it is assurance of a 25 low flame spread rating. You will find it on ev- 
ery Bally panel. Architects, Food Service Consultants, Specifiers . . . to make sure your clients 
get the advantages of this new urethane, use this paragraph for insulation specifications: 


Insulation shall be 4" thick rigid urethane foam (poured-in-place, not frothed). It shall conform to ASTM Fire Hazard Materials Test 
#E-84-61 and have a low flame spread rating of 25 or less with a certifying UL label on every panel. The expanding agent shall be 
only Freon 11 with an inherent pressure of 38 PSI when foam is heated to 150*F. Thermal conductivity factor ("K") shall not exceed 
0.118 BTU per hour (Square Foot) (Fahrenheit degree per inch). Overall coefficient of heat transfer (“U” Factor) shall not exceed 
.029. The insulation must remain stable at a temperature range of —90°F. to +250°F. 


Copyright © 1970 All rights reserved. 
Address all correspondence to Dept. PA-6 


Bally Case and Cooler, Inc., Bally, Pennsylvania 19503 
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Richard Neutra with his son Dion. 


Neutra Dies at 78 


On April 16, Viennese-born archi- 
tect, Richard Neutra, who had had a 
practice in the U.S. since 1925, died of 
a heart attack in Wuppertal, Germa- 
ny. One of the architects most 
influential in launching the modern 
movement in the United States, he 
has indelibly left his mark here, par- 
ticularly on the Silverlake region of 
Los Angeles, where his many houses 
create a landmark site. Mr. Neutra 
was born in Vienna in 1892 where as 
a young boy he became familiar with 
the work of Otto Wagner. He studied 
at the Technische Hochschule in 
Vienna and at the University of Zur- 
ich, finishing his studies in 1918. 
Neutra and Erich Mendelsohn de- 
signed the Berliner Tageblatt build- 
ing in 1921 and then collaborated on 
the first award winning design for a 
business center in Haifa in 1922. 
With the prize money Neutra came 
to the U.S. to work with Sullivan and 
Wright, and soon thereafter estab- 
lished his own office in California. He 
received numerous awards and hon- 
ors throughout his career including 
several P/A awards: an honor award 
in 1949, a Design Award and two ci- 
tations in 1955, a Special Design 
Award in City Development in the 
same year, and another Design 
Award in 1958. 


His surviving son and  archi- 
tectural associate Dion Neutra has 
submitted the following comments to 
P/A regarding his father. 

In the past several months, he was 
engaged in a back-breaking schedule 
of photography of completed struc- 
tures, the commencement of new re- 
search efforts and improvement proj- 
ects at the Silverlake Research House 
(Los Angeles), the final editing of a 
new manuscript, and an American 
version of the Austrian Ministry of 
Education’s 60-minute documentary 
film only just completed last year. In 
addition, collaboration and counsel- 
ing in the office involved half a dozen 
new and prospective projects includ- 
ing a new central civic library for 
Huntington Beach, California; a cul- 
tural and recreational center for the 
Jewish Federation of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; a research facility for the In- 
stitute of Antiquity and Christianity 
in Claremont, California; a number 
of residences; the completion of the 
first increment of a 2000-unit garden 
apartment project in South Africa; 
the completion of a 30,000 square 
foot residence in Lahore, Pakistan; 
and a number of other projects. 

My father’s death came at the end 
of a strenuous day of photography of 
two of our projects in northern Ger- 
many. Although those who knew him 
well had been concerned for years 
with his tendency to overexert, none 
of us expected that it would happen 
at this time. 

His oldest collaborator and wife, 
Dione Neutra (they were married 
nearly 48 years), dictated the follow- 
ing notes over the transatlantic wire 
at his death. They have a special sig- 
nificance to me and somehow epito- 
mize what Richard Neutra would 
have wanted: 


Research House at Silverlake; 1932, (rebuilt after fire, 1966). 
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NEWS REPORT 


“For as long as his wife and sons 
can remember, Richard  Neutra's 
greatest desire was to develop a 
humanistic approach to the planning 
of the environment and managing of 
the ecology in the hope that these 
pioneering ideas would carry beyond 
his own lifetime and be of lasting 
benefit to mankind. He coined the ex- 
pression biorealism in contrast to 
‘dollars per square foot’ realism. 

"In 1954, his epoch-making book, 
Survival Through Design, was pub- 
lished. He had worked on it during 
the preceding twenty years, 
painstakingly developing, an essay at 
a time, a complex but penetrating in- 
sight which today, in its second edi- 
tion reprinting in soft cover form, 
only now seems to be understood and 
heralded. 

"As his wife of 48 years and long- 
est collaborator, I fervently hope and 
pray that Richard Neutra’s rich 
legacy of writings, ideas, and proj- 
ects will not now mean an ending for 
his ideals of Survival Through De- 
sign, but for his sons and faithful 
followers the opportunity to seize the 
torch he carried so long and carry on 
as he would have wished, in a 
glorious beginning of the next fifty 
years of development and growth of 
an enlightened scheme for the design 
for Human Survival." 

As long as I can remember, Rich- 
ard Neutra felt that man's best hope 
for survival in a self-created chaos 
would lie in his own inherent ability 
to design himself out of his “box.” 
He was concerned that a firm scien- 
tific basis be found on which to pro- 
ceed. 

Although his early prominence 
grew out of his sensitivity in the 
simplest of residential commissions, 
I feel that his significance is really 
related to his all-abiding concern for 
the individual human being who uses 
the habitations — many of them 
large-scale structures. 


Also Deceased 


S. B. Zisman, noted city planner and 
planning consultant, architect, 
educator, and writer, died in San An- 
tonio on March 25 following a brief 
illness. A graduate of MIT, Zisman 
served on the faculty of the school of 
architecture there for five years. He 
also was professor of architecture at 
Texas A & M and the University of 
Utah, of urban affairs at Trinity 
University, and of planning at Our 
Lady of the Lake. His professional 
work included preparation and devel- 
opment of campus plans for colleges, 
schools, and universities throughout 
the country. 
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Because you played fair with the 
fair sex by putting dual-vend 
dispensers for both Kotex’ 
napkins and Kotex^ tampons in the 
restrooms in your new building. 
Now, thanks to you, all us girls 
get the kind of protection 

we want. 


Robert Tolkan is a fictitious name, but it's a fact that 
almost half the women today prefer tampons. And 
half still use napkins. That's why it's a good deal for 
the gals when you specify built-in dua/-vend 
dispensers. Bobrick Dispensers, Inc. makes some 
beauties. We'll be happy to send you a free catalogue. 
Or see Bobrick, in Sweet's. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Commercial Department Neenah, Wisconsin 


y 
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Why do we love you, Robert Tolkan, A. I. A.? 


Uwe. 
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< 
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We hope you specified TelKee Key Control systems 
to your client—or else he'll be picking locks. 


If he must account for 25 keys or more, it will pay him 
to use TelKee. So it will pay you to specify it. 


The reasons are as important as those he has for 


keeping some people out...and letting other peo- 
ple in. 


And the wish you have to protect his interests. 


Write today for complete TelKee catalog. Dept. 670 


TelKee INCORPORATED 


A subsidiary of Sunroc Corporation 


Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania 19037 * Phone (215) 459-1100 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 365 On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 392 
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New designs keep coming from Bobrick 


Design objective: In hotel and motel 
guest bathrooms install "Beverage 
Center," Toilet Accessories Unit with 
electrical outlets and other high 
quality stainless steel equipment 

for convenience and safety of guests 
and for ease of maintenance by 
housekeeping staff. 


You can accomplish this from 
one source— Bobrick. 


Bobrick Representatives in the 
United States, Canada and overseas 
are ready to help you finalize your 
hotel and motel design objectives. 
For Catalog and Free Tracing Sheet 
write: Architectural Service Dept., 
868 East 42nd Street, Brooklyn, 
New York 11210 or 11611 Hart St., 
Los Angeles, California 90039. 


BOBRICK 


Typical Design Objective 


Provide guests instant hot water for 
preparing coffee,tea or other hot 

beverages; include storage compart- 
ment for packets of coffee, tea, sugar. 


Provide shelves for bath towels 
and toilet articles, dispenser for 
facial tissues, disposal for razor 
blades and electrical outlets. 


Install waste receptacle off the 
floor, for easy floor maintenance. 


Provide adequate support for 
guests taking tub or shower baths. 


Provide heavy duty, securely 
anchored shower curtain rod. 


Provide other bathroom acces- 
sories for convenience of guests. 


Suggested Bobrick Stainless Steel Unit 


B-399 Recessed “Beverage Center” includes 
electrical heating element equipped with 
safety shut off features; Bottle Opener, 
Recessed Shelf and Pyrex Carafe. 


B-3845 Recessed Unit combines three 
deep storage shelves, Dispenser for all 
types of two-ply facial tissues, two 
Convenience Outlets, Razor Blade 
Disposal and Bottle Opener. 


B-269 Waste Receptacle, 5 gal. capacity, 
installs under lavatory. 


B-554 extra heavy duty Stainless Steel 
Angle Grab Bar, 1/4” diameter. 


B-210 stainless steel Shower Curtain 
Rod; 1” diameter; flanges 3” diameter. 


B-211 Heavy Duty Robe Hook and B-440 
Recessed Soap Dish with forged brass lip. 


Since 1906 Designers and Manufacturers of Washroom Equipment 
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BUY OR SPECIFY patented NO SPRING 


C aug Swing DOORS 


self closing-double action 
FOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE 


STORES RESTAURANTS HOSPITALS 
SUPERMARKETS FOOD SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 


DEPARTMENT FUNCTION AND WAREHOUSE 
VARIETY DECOR OPTIONS INDUSTRIAL 
All Easy Swing DOORS open to finger touch or light 
nudge of stock truck. Safe, gentle, time-delay closing 
protects elbows, stops sidebinding or heel catching and 
eliminates high resistance and high maintenance. 


“IDEA CENTER” 


There is a RIGHT Easy Swing DOOR for your Safe Passage 


T 


SINGLES PAIRS PERFORATED AIR RETURN LARGE WINDOW 


T 


SHORTY UNDERCUT OVERCUT PEEK OVER GATES 
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mi 


EMERGENCY LAVATORIES 
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DECOR, BASE PLATES, JAMB GUARDS & BASE PLATES METAL CLAD 


BUMPER STRIPS 


MANY OTHER TYPES AND STYLES AVAILABLE - - CALL OR WRITE 
FOR DETAILED QUOTATIONS ANO CONSULTATION 


Easy Swing DOORS NATIONALLY EXHIBITED 
SUPERMARKET, NATIONAL RESTAURANT, 
AIA, CSI, ARA, NARGUS, NAS, HOTEL 
MOTEL & CANADIAN SUPERMARKET SHOWS 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEET'S CATALOG FILES 


. 0 
ELIASON Casy Swing DOOR Division 


CORPORATION TEL: 616/327-7003 


P. 0. Box 2128 Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 422 
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swimming 


12 MONTHS OF THE YEAR 


Here's the first enclosure designed specifically 
for swimming pools. Almost half the roof and 
two-thirds of the sidewalls open to let in Sum- 
mer's warmth. When closed in colder weather, 
the translucent emission of light still gives 
that outdoor feeling. Comfort is assured through 
an exclusive Pad-Air system that controls heat, 
humidity and condensation. Modular in design, 
the enclosure is available to fit any new or 
existing pool. 


For free eight page color catalog 
write Vice President, Marketing ® 


ES ecu ac ci am ac ha 
OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


118 Railroad Ave. Extension Albany, New York 12205 
Our 500 vea 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 375 
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We make a lot of different ceilings 
to do a lot of different things. 


This one accommodates the future. 


If the space requirements of this office 
change, the Armstrong C-60/30 Luminaire 
Ceiling System above it will handle them. First, 
interior partitions can be placed and replaced 
anywhere along Luminaire's grid. Second, if 
more or less light is needed in a particular 
area, or if design layout is the issue, flat panels 
can easily be substituted for lighting modules 
(and vice versa). In any arrangement, C-60/30 


(Armstrong 


Or on Readers' Service Card circle No. 300. 


Luminaire offers a variety of air-handling sys- 
tems, superior sound control, UL-rated fire 
protection, and sprinkler head adaptability. 
Your Armstrong representative is in the best 
position to tell you more about Luminaire and 
all the other hard-working Armstrong Ceiling 
Systems. For his name and a copy of our Ceil- 
ing Systems folio, please write: Armstrong, 
4206 Watson St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


CEILING 
SYSTEMS 
THAT WORK 


NEWS REPORT 


News from the Capitol 


BY E. E. HALMOS 


AIA announces final 
version of headquarters 


After seven years of hassling with 
Washington's Fine Arts Commission 
(and ubiquitous, self-appointed local 
"experts") the AIA happily an- 
nounced it had finally received ap- 
proval for a new headquarters build- 
ing, and would start work on the sev- 
en-story, 130,000 sq ft structure in 
late fall. 

Two previous attempts by the As- 
sociation to design a building for its 
somewhat pie-shaped downtown 
Washington property (a block from 
the White House) were squelched by 
the Fine Arts Commission's determi- 
nation not to have a glass-facaded, 
modernistic structure surrounding 
the old Octagon House and clashing 
with the more classic architecture of 
the area. 

The approved design is the product 
of The Architects Collaborative of 
Cambridge, Mass.; it will cost close 
to $7 milion and enclose the 180- 
year-old Octagon and its gardens in a 
gently curving structure at the rear 
of the lot. (See photo.) 


Environment Legislation 


It was hard to get away from the 
continuing clamor over “environmen- 
tal" matters in Washington (propos- 
als now range from establishment of 
new colleges to study the problem to 
a bill requiring highway designers to 
consider air pollution from the high- 
ways in their designs) but there 
were some other things going on as 
well. For example: 

e A new organization — the “Na- 
ional Association of Building Manu- 
facturers" (formerly the Home Man- 
ufacturers Association) announced 
itself in Washington, immediately 
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plumped for a national building code 
as a means of bringing down housing 
costs. (NABM insisted on the point 
that its members are not “pre- 
fabricators” — they are manufac- 
turers of anything from components 
to complete structures.) 

* The moribund National Joint 
Board for Settlement of Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes in the construction 
industry was suddenly revived, with 
13 contractor members, plus repre- 
sentatives of the building trades 
unions, plus some changes in its con- 
stitution. But the biggest of the con- 
tractor groups—the Associated 
General Contractors — stayed out 
(AGC’s withdrawal almost six 
months ago was the proximate cause 
of the Board's near-demise) on 
ground that the Board is too heavily 
labor-oriented; unions pay little at- 
tention to its decisions anyway. 

* The Transportation department 
probably foreshadowed actions else- 
where in the U.S., when it “froze” 
highway work in the Washington 
area, pending development of “ac- 
ceptable" plans for minority hiring. 

* AIA charged (before a Congres- 
sional committee) that American In- 
dians — and taxpayers — are being 
“shortchanged” on buildings designed 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, sug- 
gested the Bureau's design staff be 
"reduced" and most design work giv- 
en to private firms. 


Financial Notes 


Despite some hopeful signs, the state 
of the economy (highlighted by late- 
April stock market slides) was very 
near the top of Washington worries. 
It was more than bothersome for 
instance, that interest rates — after 
a slight hesitation — seemed to be 
rising again. Home mortgage costs 
topped 8.5 percent, for example; cost 
of bank loans stayed high; the bond 
market (even for tax-free munici- 
pals) stayed high and tight. 
Reflecting these facts, housing 
starts continued to lag — in March, 
they were up a little from the previ- 
ous month, at 1,383 million units — 
but still well below the 1969 rate 
of 1,588 million. The situation 
prompted Administration spokesmen 
to take serious note of the booming 
mobile-home field (now hitting an 
annual pace of 450,000 units) as a 
possible means of achieving national 
housing goals. A sidelight was the 
fact that sales of new one-family 
homes in February were at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 377,000 
units — down 16 percent from Janu- 
ary, and 29 percent below a year ago. 


Personalities 


Ada Louise Huxtable, architecture 
critic of the New York Times, has 
been announced the first winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for distinguished 
criticism, a category new this year 
to the 54th Annual Pulitzer awards. 


Ada Louise 
Huxtable 


... Louis Kahn was presented the 
1970 Medal of Honor by the New 
York Chapter of the AIA on May 4. 

. Kenzo Tange, internationally 
known architect, historian, city 
planner, and educator who designed 
the Master Plan for Expo "70, will 
receive the University of Virginia's 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation medal in architecture. . . . 
The winners of 17 Rome Prize Fel- 
lowships were announced today by 
Rensselaer W. Lee, president of the 
American Academy in Rome. Among 
them were Myron A. Guran and Peter 
Schmitt for architecture; Robert R. 
Dvorak and June Meyer Jordan for 
environmental design; and Peter M. 
Pollack and Charles A. Rapp for land- 
scape architecture. 


Calendar 


The 2nd National Exposition of Con- 
tract Interior Furnishings spon- 
sored by the Merchandise Mart, in 
Chicago, will take place June 17-19. 
... The 20th Annual Summer School 
Planning Institute, *Flexible Learn- 
ing Environments-Planning and 
Utilization” will be sponsored July 
6-10 by Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Competitions 


Entries will be accepted until July 1 
for the 1970 Prestressed Concrete 
Institute Awards Program. An illus- 
trated review of past PCI award-win- 
ning structures may be obtained 
from, and entries should be mailed 
to: Prestressed Concrete Institute, 
205 Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60606. 


News Photo credits: 

p. 43 Peter M. Warner (top left) 

p. 45 Photos courtesy of City Planning Dept., 
Minneapolis 

p. 48, 49 Photos courtesy of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Kevin Roche, John Dink- 
eloo and Associates, 1970 

p. 54 Photo: Gil Amiaga 

p. 57 Photos courtesy of Richard and Dion 
Neutra Architects and Associates (Top 
and bottom left) 
Photo: Julius Shulman 

p. 62 Photo: Robert Harvey (Left bottom) 
N.Y. Times Studio (Top right) 
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PRODUCTS & LITERATURE 


POD Possibilities 
POD, Inc., a landscape and archi- 
tectural firm in Orange, Calif., has 
devised some interesting ideas for 
industrial lighting fixtures. Illus- 
trated are standard, watertight 
shower fixtures, turned upside down, 
that lend themselves to outdoor ar- 
chitectural lighting. 

Circle 100 on Readers’ Service Card 


Shadow Calculator 


The Heliolux is an instrument that 
facilitates the simulation of three-di- 
mensional shadow patterns on an ar- 
chitectural model. It can be adjusted 
to make a 650-watt sun cast shadows 
simulating any time of year, and has 
separate controls to set the latitude, 
hour of day, and declination for any- 
where on earth. 

Circle 101 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Masonry Wall Reinforcement 


The Dur-O-Wall Co. offers its bro- 
chure of masonry wall reinforcement 
to the building trades. The catalog 
deals with reinforcement methods 
and includes such construction de- 
tails as corners, tees, vertical support 
rods, and composite wall construc- 
tion. 

Circle 102 on Readers’ Service Card 


Modern Lighting 


Koch & Lowy Inc. has published a 
124-page catalog of one of the most 
comprehensive collections of modern 
lamps and lighting. Included are de- 
signs by Enrico Capuzzo, Corrado 
Cocconi, Gino Vistosi, and Ales- 
sandro Pianon of Italy; E.R. Nele 
and Robert Haussman of Switzer- 
land; Preben Dal of Denmark; and 
Pat Hoffman of the United States. 
The catalog may be obtained by let- 
terhead request to Koch & Lowy, 
11-11 40 Ave., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 11101. 


Circle 103 on Readers’ Service Card 


Architectural Acoustical Materials 


The 1970 Performance Data Report 
by the Acoustical and Insulating Ma- 
terials Association includes sound 
absorption coefficients, sound atten- 
uation factors, and ceiling STC’s, 
flame spread classifications, and fire 
endurance time ratings. An in- 
valuable aid to engineers and archi- 
tects, the bulletin includes the prod- 
uct information of National Gypsum, 
Celotex, Armstrong Cork, Johns- 
Manville and many more. 

Circle 104 on Readers’ Service Card 


Plastic Grass 


Monsanto Chemical Corp. is dis- 
tributing literature on its Chem- 
grass and Astroturf. Both Chem- 
grass and Astroturf are synthetic 
forms of grass said to have all the 
beauty of real grass without the 
problems of fertilizing, mowing, and 
watering. It appears that what began 
as a superior surface for athletic 
fields seems to have spread into the 
field of landscaping. 

Circle 105 on Readers’ Service Card 
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Danish Desk Chairs 


Knoll International has introduced a 
new line of office desk seating de- 
signed by Danish architect Jorgen 
Rasmussen. The aluminum frame 
chair is fitted with double casters, 
and easily removable, Helleknit cov- 
ered cushions, which are clipped on 
to a plastic seat and back attached to 
the framework. Knoll is currently 
Stocking the chair with cushions in 
six colors of the upholstery fabric to 
facilitate rapid delivery. 


Circle 106 on Readers’ Service Card 
(More products on page 216) 
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KDI Paragon 
has just put 
together an 
unusual Portfolio 
of outstanding 
new swimming 
pool installations by 
Architects and Engineers 
from around the world. Each 
sheet in the kit is a complete case 
history of a unique solution to a pool 
design problem — and gives you full construction 
and equipment details. If you design or specify 
residential, institutional or commercial swimming 
pools you'll want your own copy of this Professional 
Pool Portfolio for reading and reference. 
Drop us a line on your letterhead. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 364 


KDI PARAGON INC 
the people who care. 


Manufacturers of Quality Swimming Pool Equipment & Accessories 
12 Paulding Street Pleasantville, N. Y. 10570 - 914-769-6221 


HOW TO OBSOLETE 
A NEW MULTI-STORY 
BUILDING FAST/ 


L 


Don't install 


centralized disposal 


A storage room on each floor of the building 
may hide rubbish, garbage, soiled linen, or 
paper until removal; but it can't hide tenant 
discontent, added janitorial costs and 
inconvenience. 


Modern buildings 
need modern Wilkin- 
son centralized dis- 
posal chutes with 
noiseless self-closing 
intake doors, elec- 
trically controlled 
sprinkling and flush- 
ing, effective disin- 
fectingandsanitizing. 


Wilkinson Chutes, prefabricated at the fac- 
tory for low-cost installation, mean long- 
lasting economies for building owners by 
efficient centralized disposal. 


See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron, Ohio 44310 


WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) LTD. 


9 Dwight Ave. Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 


On Readers! Service Card, Circle No. 402 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 350 > 


The New Bronze Age. 


Glaverbel Bronze: A glass for all seasons. 


Glaverbel 
G 


GLAVERBEL (USA) INC., 75 PLANDOME ROAD, MANHASSET, NEW YORK 11030 
GLAVERBEL CANADA LIMITED, 1550 MAISONNEUVE BLVD. W., MONTREAL 107, P.Q. 
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INNOVATION IN DESIGN. One of a series created for DAP Architectural 
Sealants. Design and rendering by Richard P. Howard Associates, 
Architectural Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio. Harold R. Roe, A.I.A. 


adaptability 


The real test of any sealant is its ability to stay on the job 
—and up to the job— in spite of omissions and errors in 
joint preparation. DAP one-part Acrylic terpolymer Seal- 
ant is designed specifically to achieve design adhesion in 
hard-to-reach joints where application instructions may 
be slighted. It resists hardening, shrugs off the effects of 
wind and weather. It reseals itself, thus adding a dimen- 
sion in protection beyond the scope of elastomerics. For 
condensed catalog on this and other outstanding DAP 
architectual sealants, please write: DAP Inc., General 
Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401. Subsidiary of Plough, Inc. 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 336 
DESIGN CONCEPT. This university library, a simple statement ex- 
ecuted in sandstone, becomes the center of an academic area by 
offering access from neighboring facilities on two separate levels. 
The library design expresses the 
newest thinking in educational 


buildings without overpow- 
ering existing structures. 
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Also available in Canada 
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some strength 


in your specs 


with the wiring devices that can take it 


& 


You know what the devices will 
have to take. P&S knows how to 
meet that need . . . with the broadest 
line of top quality wiring devices in 
the industry. Specify P&S devices all 
the way, from residential to indus- 
trial. For devices that can really take 
it, rely on P&S... the specialists in 
wiring devices. For more information 
write Dept. PA-670. 


= 


PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. | SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 13209 


ATLANTA | CHICAGO | LOS ANGELES | SAN FRANCISCO | In Canada: RENFREW ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 376 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ADVERTISING SECTION 
50 Years With Pencil Points and P/A 


The advertisements in the next pages are those of building products manufac- 
turers who, in a very real sense, were charter advertisers in Progressive Architec- 
ture. They are manufacturers whose message to the architectural profession were 
in the first 100 issues of Pencil Points—P/A's original title. 

Progressive Architecture salutes these manufacturers, and countless others, 
who through the years have made a very honest effort not only to manufacture 
products of the highest quality, but who have also made an honest effort to keep 
the profession aware of new materials, new applications, new opportunities. P/A is 
proud to show you many of the original ads of the early and mid-20s to contrast 
with advertising of the same manufacturers today. P/A is proud to have been a 
part of the growth of this industry—the country's largest—a partnership with the 
architectural profession and the manufacturer. We're now looking excitedly to the 
next 50 years— 


On the shelves of the Progressive 
Architecture library, in Stamford, 
Connecticut, there are yards and 
yards of bound volumes of P/A 
beginning in June 1920 and contin- 
uing through December 1969. The 
various thicknesses of these vol- 
umes, which are bound in January- 
June and July-December intervals, 
reflect the cyclical nature of the 
American economy and in turn re- 
veal the relative prosperity or in- 
activity of the architectural profes- 
sion, as well as that of the maga- 
zine itself. The unusual individual 
widths of the 1920s, 1950s, and 
1960s contrast sharply with the 
leanness of the 1930s and 1940s. 
One not familiar with publishing 
would probably not be aware of the 
fact that of the total number of 
pages in the last 50 years, 60 per- 
cent are advertising pages while 
40 percent are those that have 
been created and prepared by the 
editorial staff of the magazine. This 
empirical ratio has been used over 
the decades by publishers of pro- 
fessional journals and, when main- 
tained, normally provides a satis- 
factory margin of profit for the pub- 
lishing house. There are many of 
our readers who believe that sub- 
scription fees substantially contrib- 
ute to the monetary success of a 
business paper. It could be pointed 
out, however, that paid subscrip- 
tions generally account for only 


Ok NS». 


PUBLISHER 


one-third of the costs of production 
and of circulation operation (pro- 
motion and fulfillment). All addi- 
tional expenditures, including sal- 
aries, research, promotion, and 
overhead must be borne by the 
income from advertising. lronical- 
ly, almost any readership survey 
will contain a number of critical 
replies decrying “too many ads!" 
One may imagine a publisher’s re- 
action to this kind of observation. 
The point of all this introduction is 
to firmly establish the role that 
building product advertisers have 
played in the drama of financially 
helping the publishers and editors 
to be able to present material of 
interest and value to the architec- 
tural profession. On the following 
pages, you'll find 23 advertisers 
who appearedin thefirst 100 issues 
of Pencil Points (P/A’s parent or- 
ganization) and who not only are 
still in the building construction 
business, but also are loyal adver- 
tisers in Progressive Architecture. 
Both original and contemporary 
presentations are shown. All mem- 
bers of P/A thank these manufac- 
turers, as well as all others who 
have appeared in this magazine, 
for their loyal patronage over the 
decades, and sincerely hope that 
they (and we) may be able to par- 
ticipate in a similar venture in 2020 
A.D. 

THE EDITORS 
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We have interesting booklets for 
Architects, Contractors and Dealers. 
Please tell which booklet you want. 


Enormous Demand For Andersen Frames 


URING 1923 there were 50% more Andersen Window 

and Door Frames used than ever before. This shows 

how enthusiastic architects, contractors and dealers are about 

a standard frame of White Pine that will give lasting satis- 

faction to the home owner. The support of all classes of 

builders has made Andersen Frames the best known, and 
the Andersen frame factory the largest in the world. 


Reasons Why Andersen Frames Are Preferred: 


. Immediate delivery—no expensive delays 6. Accuracy gives smooth running windows, 


waiting for special frames. 


2. 121 sizes ready for every purpose. 


3. Delivered in two compact bundles plainly 


marked for size and easily handled. 


. 7 units instead of 57. No small parts to be- 


come lost or broken. 


. No sorting, measuring or refitting. The com- 


plete frame nailed up with pockets and 
pulleys in place in ten minutes. 


T. 


yet excludes weather. 

Modern machinery, methods and specializa- 
tion lower costs at the factory; quickness of 
assembly saves you time, labor and money 
on the job. 


. Better results in frame, brick or stucco. 
. White Pine preserves original accuracy and 


gives continuous service. 


. Made by largest exclusive standard frame 


manufacturer. The trade-mark is absolute 
protection. 


Andersen Lumber Company 


Dept. N-1 


Bayport, Minnesota 


FRAMES 


Reprinted from PENCIL POINTS January, 1924 
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Montanans love 
wide open spaces. 


(but not between their 
sash and frames] 


This is Big Sky Country. Where a view is a 
150-mile-wide panorama. Where a man comes to 
grips with his insignificance. 

Where everything's scaled a bit larger. 
Including the weather. Make no mistake about it. 
Montana gets cold. Bone-chilling cold. 


And sometimes the wind comes cascading down 
from icy mountain slopes. Paint-peeling 
hard it blows. 

If an architect finds a product that won't 
knuckle under to weather like that, he 
remembers it. He looks for places to use it. 


That's what prompted the architects to choose 
Andersen Perma-Shield® Casement Windows 
for this Montana State University married 
student housing project. 


They could install them, the college 
maintenance staff could forget them. Because their 
vinyl exterior just doesn’t need paint. 

Being casements, they wouldn’t steal room 
space from active, growing families. They’d provide 
top-to-bottom ventilation. 

Most importantly, they’d seal out those howling 
winter winds... yet beautifully frame a view 
and help bring some Montana magnificence indoors. 

Remember Andersen Perma-Shield Windows. 
You’ll find lots of places to use them. And get 
acquainted with the five other types and hundreds 
of sizes you’ll find at your Andersen 
dealer or distributor. 


Building: Married Student Housing 
Montana State University, Bozeman, Montana 


Architect: Mclver & Hess, AIA 
Great Falls, Montana 


Andersen Windowalls 


Window Beauty is Andersen 
ANDERSEN CORPORATION è BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 - 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 323 
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We have interesting booklets for 
Architects, Contractors and Dealers. 
Please tell which booklet you want. 


Mr. Noble Rowland, foreman of the Andersen Frame 
Department, joined our force December 14, 1908 


QN April 11th the foreman of our frame department will 
inspect the 4,000,000th Andersen Frame. For sixteen 
years he has watched the Andersen factory grow to be largest 
in the world. He has contributed toward this success by 


raising its standard of quality. 


The Andersen Standard Frame owes its leadership to the 
many men who are spending the best part of their lives in 


maintaining this standard. 


Reasons Why Andersen Frames Are Preferred: 


. Inmediate delivery—no expensive delays 


waiting for special frames. 
. 121 sizes ready for every purpose. 


. Delivered in two compact Pundits plainly 


marked for size and easily handled. 


. 7 units instead of 57. No small parts to be- 


come lost or broken. 


. No sorting, measuring or refitting. The com- 
plete frame nailed up with pockets and 


pulleys in place in ten minutes. 


. Accuracy gives smooth running windows, 


yet excludes weather. 


7. Modern machinery, methods and specializa- 
tion lower costs at the factory; quickness of 
assembly saves you time, labor and money 
on the job. 

. Better results in frame, brick or stucco 
buildings. 

. White Pine preserves original accuracy and 
gives continuous service. 

. Made by largest exclusive standard frame 


manufacturer. The trade-mark is absolute 
protection. 


Andersen Lumber Company 


Dept. N-4 


Bayport, Minnesota 


FRAMES 
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The Four Millionth Andersen Paarme 
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How AndersenWindows 
helped Lasell Jr. College 
keep its 

Boston accent. 


Lasell Jr. College for girls nestles quietly in the rolling 
west-Boston suburb of Auburndale—a heavily-wooded 
community filled with sturdy old New England “sheds” 
and genteel Georgian Colonials. 

It was for this setting that a Boston architect designed 
a strikingly simple new dormitory and library. 

It was for this setting that he chose Andersen Windows. 

The natural beauty of our wood casements and 
awning-style windows worked in perfect harmony with 
traditional Boston brick. 

In a quiet, stately way, Andersen Windows also helped 
the architect relate his new contemporary designs to the 
older campus buildings and surrounding private homes. 

And finally, Andersen Windows appealed to the 
architect’s plain old Yankee common sense. (Any windows 
that are built to such close tolerances that you get 
as much as a 15% fuel saving just have to make sense 
for Boston!) 

Fact is, Andersen Windows make sense anywhere. 

For all the details, see your nearest Andersen distributor 
or dealer. Or check your Sweet’s Catalog. 


Architects: Steffian, Steffian and Bradley, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


Ms 
Andersen Windowalls 


Window Beauty 1s Andersen 
ANDERSEN CORPORATION * BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 
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A J-M asbestos long-life roof 
protects two things. 


The 
owner's 


blood 
pressure. 


architect's 
reputation. 


Everybody can relax 
when a J-M asbestos built-up roof tops 
a new building. The inorganic asbestos felt 

won't rot. So it keeps protecting even if 

the surface wears away. 

And a Johns-Manville smooth surface built-up 
roof needs no gravel, making it easy to inspect. 
Handy things to know when you're trying to build 
a good reputation as well as good buildings. 

For more details and a very helpful booklet on 
what you should know about built-up roofs, write: 
Johns-Manville, Box 290-Bl, N. Y., N. Y. 10016. 
Also available in Canada and overseas. 

Cable: Johnmanvil. 


JUNE 1970 P/A On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 434 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, LIBRARY WALTER D. BLAIR, Architect 


A Pleasing Use of Georgia Marble for Portico Columns and Trim 


By using white marble for the important features of the 
building, as shown in the above illustration, the maxi- 
mum value is obtained for the minimum expenditure. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


TATE, GEORGIA 
Monadnock Building, Chicago 1328 Broadway, New York 
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SCOT VVALL 


Now available in both marble and aggregate 


14'4* PRACTICAL MAX. LENGTH 


hd 

7 
The new Scotwall, first introduced with marble veneer, is now 
also available with virtually any kind of aggregate facing. The 
asbestos-portland cement substrate is the same in both cases. The 
Scotwall panel is a lightweight, moisture-proof, unit of great 
strength and remarkable versatility. It recommends itself for 
interior and exterior walls; large soffits and ceiling panels; multi- 
faced fin panels; free-standing partitions; screens; fasciae; 


spandrels and a lot more. It's light to ship, quick to install, and the Georg la Ma rble 


in-place cost can be under that of less desirable materials. May 


we tell you more about it? 
IN STONE PRODUCTS 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW SCOTWALL BROCHURE 


THE INNOVATORS Com pany 


11 PRYOR STREET, S.W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 


A subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


COAST-TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE — Our engineers stand ready to assist you any time anywhere on any project involving met 
marble or limestone. A phone call will put one of our men across the desk from you in a matter of hours. Phone 404/688-2861. 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 349 
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Specify— 
Bon Duprin 


Self - Releas- 
ing Fire Exit 
Latches, as 
approved by 
he Under- 
writers’ Lab- 
oratories 
(Inc.) of the 
National 
Board of Fire 
Underwriters: 


Report No. S. 
A. 163; Guide 
No. 100-F 24. 


Paso, Texas. 


Lang & Witchell, Architects. 


Kroeger, Mayfield & Shaw, 
General Contractors. 
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on Muprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


As Good As It Looks 


Will that school house, that theatre, that factory of 
yours be as good as it looks? 

On the outside it seems everything that such a build- 
ing should be; it has dignity; it looks substantial—and 
safe. 

Is it? 

No doubt it is fireproof; is it also proof against loss 
of life and limb through panic? 

Install Pon ZDuprim Self-Releasing Fire Exit 


Latches and you will make safe exit certain in time of 
emergency. A touch of hand or body ona Bon Muprin 
instantly opens the way to safety. 


Let us send you Catalog 12-W, or see “Sweet’s’—- 
pages 1212-1216. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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This is a fine looking 
exit device. But that's the last 
reason for [m specifying it. 


The first reason is that it’s 
the only completely drop-forged 
bronze exit device made. 
It's our 77 device,’ i : 
i unsurpassed for. tensile strength ' 
and resistance to-shock and wear, ; 
bod Write for literature! at 


22. EE A k ^ ] 
VON DUPRIN, INC. e 400 WEST MARYLAND STREET e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46225 IN CANADA: VON DUPRIN, LTD. 
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PT Te e ' 
+ : HE writing of specifica- 
i Y i tions for industrial housing 
$ t i necessitates provision for 


"T the same dependable quality of 

i materials that make for per- 
/'5 manence in larger construction. 
p Such quality is definitely estab- 
lished by specifying ATLAS 

Portland Cement for all con- 

crete or stucco —with ATLAS- 

WHITE for the finish coat. 


By enlisting the services of the Atlas Tech- 
nical Department you bring a long experience 
to bear on any problem regarding concrete or 
stucco construction. 


THE 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
rae COMPANY 
RE New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 


Dayton Des Moines St. Louis 


Chicago 


"n y 
ATLAS 


CEMENT 


3 N -TRADE MARK- 
NOTS; 


NET WT. 
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Atlas White and Precast 
win rave reviews at 
Atlanta's Arts Center 


Atlanta Memorial Arts Center, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

These soaring precast concrete column 
covers of Atlas White Cement perform an 
unusual function. They served as forms for 
the structural reinforced concrete columns. 
Some of the large trellis beams which en- 
compass the building are as large as 6' 6” x 
61'x 10" thick and weigh as much as 18 
tons. The supports and benches around the 
promenade of the building are also made of 
exposed aggregate precast concrete. Atlas 
White Cement combined with the exposed 
white quartz aggregate provide sparkling 
beauty day and night. High intensity down- 
lights bathe the columns at night and define 
the space of the promenade enclosure. Pre- 
cast contractor: Exposaic Industries, Inc., 
Peachtree City, Georgia. Architects: Toombs, 
Amisano & Wells—Stevens & Wilkinson, 
Atlanta, Georgia. General Contractor: 
Batson-Cook Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


m Atlas 


WHITE CEMENT 
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Palace Theatre and Store 
Building, South Bend, Ind. 
Fitted with Kawneer Fronts, 


Specify Kawneer 5 


Give your clients the BEST 


e e — 


Architects’ approval of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Front Con- 
struction is based on its proven worth. For nearly two decades 
they have been specifying Kawneer Fronts with complete assurance 
that they are giving their clients the best. 


Designed by a successful architect, Kawneer Construction measures 
up strictly to the three great basic factors—Beauty, Strength and 
Utility. It is architectually correct in every detail. 


But this is not the only feature which makes Kawneer the architect’s 
choice. As shown in the enlarged detail of the new No. 40 sash, 
(see second panel at left) Kawneer Construction provides a firm but 
resilient grip on the glass, so that vibrations pass out through the 
edges, causing no fractures. 


Provision for ventilation and drainage is made by a sliding member, 
which opens and closes the ventilation holes at will. This feature 
reduces frosting to a minimum. 


Our new Catalog “L” gives complete information about various 
features of Kawneer Construction. May we send you a copy for 
your files? 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
1328 Front Street Niles, Michigan 
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The Reason 1s Here 
and Here . 


Kawneer Solid Copper Store Front 
Construction holds plate glass between 
two spring shaped members. This 
Kawneer resiliency allows all vibration 
waves, such as are caused by the jolt- 
ing of street cars or trucks, or from 
sudden wind pressure to pass out thru 
the edges of the plate without fracture. 


T ne. 


This sturdy but resilient grip on plate 
glass has proven reliable and efficient 
in more than 260,000 Kawneer Store 
Front installations. 


Our catalogs L and K, giving detailed 
information for architects, mailed 
upon request. 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


2328 Front Street Niles, Michigan 1 
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Kawneer Now you can design cari areas 
= individual and memorable as your 
introduces a RUM 


For the first time you aren't confined 
wW stem of to stereotyped entrance styles. 
ne SV. Entara is a system of aluminum 
- extrusions, sub-assemblies, parts, 
aluminum pieces and hardware. Variants in stiles, 
rails, plankings, glazing options. 
Related in appearance and in function 
entrance to achieve a wide selection of 


interchangeable design elements 
for an almost limitless variety of 


coordinates NM E 


To put it another way . . . Entara is 
a system of entrance coordinates. 
Entara Door coordinates—Frame coordinates 
Pelletier —Hardware coordinates. New form, 
dimension, plane, texture, color. New 
push-pull hardware, created as part 


of the system, can be varied to 
meet your design individuality. 


The multiple components of the 
Kawneer/Entara system give you 
optimum design freedom. For full 
information, see your Kawneer 
representative or contact Kawneer 
Product Information, 1105 N. Front St., 
Niles, Michigan 49120. 


Entara is a trademark of Kawneer/AMAX. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


ANVA»C 


ALUMINUM 


Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Niles, Michigan * Richmond, California * Atlanta, Georgia * Bloomsburg, 
Penn. * Harrisonburg, Va. * Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Designs and renderings by Richard P. Howard Associates, 
Architectural Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio, 
Harold R. Roe, A.I.A. 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 363 
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Shingled Walls and Brick Chimneys finished with Cabot’s Old 
Virginia White—John Russell Pope, Architect, New York 


Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White 


The Cool, Brilliant '*Whitewash-White" 
for 


Wood, Brick, Stone, Stucco or Concrete 


Leading architects are getting remarkable results by 
using Old Virginia White upon brick, stone and 
stucco, as well as wood. It gives an instant effect 
of well-groomed old age, and the brilliant, cool, 
whitewash-white has a softness of texture that is 
not at all "painty"—and it costs much less than 
paint. Old Virginia Tints give pastel effects. 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 


For Mottled Roof Effects 


Picturesque combinations in mottled sea-greens, 
grays, tile-reds and blended colors can be produced 
by using our Special Stains; and in far greater 
variety and beauty than is possible in slate, tile or 
imitation shingles. 


? [1 
Cabot's 
Cold-Proof Heat-Proof Sound-Proof 


The warmest lining. One layer equal to 28 to 40 
layers of common building paper. Saves its cost 
many times over in reduced fuel bills. The most 
perfect sound-deadener, because it breaks up and 
absorbs the sound-waves. Scientific, sanitary and 
uninflammable. 


Quilt" 


Cabot's Stucco Stains 


For artistically tinting stucco and similar cement sur- 
faces, and for rainproofing. Warm, delicate colorings 
that enhance the natural texture of the cement. 


Send for samples and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Boston 
1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St, Chicago 
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A word from Samuel Cabot Inc. 


After 43 years of advertising in Progressive Architecture 
and its predecessor, Pencil Points, it is only fitting that 
Samuel Cabot Inc. should be represented in this, the 50th 
Anniversary of the magazine. 


Cabot's Stains, the original stains and standard for the 
nation since 1877, were introduced as a superior product 
for wood almost a century ago. Over the years many refine- 
ments have been made; many new products have been 
developed; Cabot sales have expanded across the nation 
and throughout the world. Thus today, as before, the name 
Samuel Cabot Inc. stands for quality and dependability in 
the manufacturing of stains and paints. 


It is a basic function of the Cabot advertising program to 
bring the Cabot message to the architect . . . to make him 
aware of the advantages of stains, to keep him abreast of 
the latest developments in the treatment of wood. An indi- 
cation of this effort is the fact that Samuel Cabot, Inc., has 
consistently advertised in Pencil Points and Progressive 
Architecture over the past fifty years. 


Congratulations to Progressive Architecture on its Golden 
Anniversary. 
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Bring Out the Best in Wood 


SHINGLES SIDING CLAPBOARDS PANELING DECKING 


with (Cal nots Suns 


et 


- : ` M M 
Home inthe High Sierras LRN 
of California; Architect: — ` = 
Charles O. xp 

Matcham, ` 
Jr., Tahoe 

City, Cal.; Cabot's 

Stains specified for 

Redwood. 


Cabor's Stains, 

in 87 unique 

colors, protect the 

wood, enhance the 

grain, grow old gracefully, 

never crack, peel, or blister. 

Here is wood at its wonderful best. The architect, in 

specifying a finish for this home, sought beauty and more... 

a finish that would stand up to summer sun and winter cold, that 
would require minimum maintenance while protecting the wood for a 


long, trouble-free life. His choice: Cabot's Stains. Cabot's Stains are 
applicable to all types of wood and all wood surfaces, interior or exterior. 


For those who are building now or planning to build or remodel soon, the 
hour for decision is at hand. Will it be stain or paint for your home? 

Think it over carefully, for stains have the advantage over paints in terms 

of natural beauty, economy, longer life, ease of application and 
trouble-free maintenance. Today, the trend is toward stains... 


“Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877.” 
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Samuel Cabot Inc. 
628 S. Terminal Trust Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02210 i 


Please send color card on: [] Cabot's Stains, 
O Cabot's Stain Wax, [ ] Cabot's Decking Stains. 
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HOTEL EMPIRE, New York City: Fred J. Merrick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Architects; Standard 
Plumbing Supply Co., New. York City, Jobbers; W. G., Cornell Co., New York City, Plumbers 


OHLER 


And HOTEL EMPIRE 


For this fine hotel Kohler of Kohler furnished 294 “Viceroy” 
built-in baths— of admirably uniform whiteness; of graceful, 
distinguished design; of more than ordinary quality — each 
bearing as its permanent identifying sign the name **Kohler" 
fused deep in the enamel, pride-mark of a firm more than half 
a century old. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Kohler gives the ho- 
bath the heave-ho 


is 


In with the bold... out with the ho-hum! 
Kohler’s in with bold colors and bold 
shapes for your customers. For an "in" 
color, it's Kohler Avocado...mellow and 
warm. The go-with-everything color 
introduced to the bathroom by Kohler. 
Try it in the Caribbean tub: luxury-sized, 
with six feet of stretch-out comfort. Give 
the sides of the Caribbean any treatment 


um 


that imagination suggests... laminates, 
paneling, even carpet. Continue Avocado 
in the Lady Vanity, Kohler's new bold idea 
in lavatories. It's a shampoo center and 

a baby bath, too. Bold accent? A 

lavatory in Kohler Antique Red. Give the 
heave-ho to old ideas about the bath. 

Sell the bold! The bold look of Kohler. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 416 
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STANLEY Ze NON 


E- 


GREATEST 

ADVANCE 

IN HINGE 
CONSTRUCTION 
IN 40 YEARS! 


JUST PUSH IT DOWN 


Anyone who knows the shortcomings of the 
common winged type of non-rising pin in door 
butts will appreciate that at last, this new Stanley 
design is the simple solution of the problem. 

e e. 

The non-rising feature of this new pin is secured 
by means of a split ring attached in a groove 
in the pin. This split ring fits into a pocket 
formed in the bottom of the top knuckle of 
the butt. When the pin, through the action of 
the door, attempts to rise, the split ring comes 
in contact with the inside of the knuckle above 
the pocket and is prevented from further rising. 


-RISING PIN. 


Outstanding features of the new pin are: extreme 
simplicity in construction, its effectiveness in opera- 
tion and its ease in setting and withdrawing. 

e e 

To the architect, this new, exclusive Stanley 
feature is further evidence of leadership in hinge 
construction. It is impossible to so schedule pro- 
duction to introduce simultaneously this new 
feature into all class numbers, sizes and finishes, 
but from now on this is our standard type of pin 
and eventually will appear in all plain joint butts 
of the 241 grade and up. The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY 


TRADE MARK 
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* PATENT PENDING 
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the hinge 


that h 
no nS 


When the spec calls for three-knuckle construction with  cision-flat and super-finished ainles 
flush tips and stainless steel pins recessed in the barrel, 
concealed bearings not using oils or grease and requiring 
no maintenance . . . it calls for the Stanley LifeSpan hinge* 
. the hinge that has no equal. LifeSpan is the only hinge 
that can meet such rigid specifications. And if's so extra- 
ordinary that it's guaranteed for the life of the building. quest ees brochure H-463. 
Featuring the slimmest three-knuckle barrel in the in- Write Stanley Hardware, Division 
dustry, the LifeSpan hinge utilizes a new architectural- of The Stanley Works, New 
grade LifeStan™ bearing. This bearing consists of a pre- Britain, Connecticut 06050. 


Patent pending In Canada: The Stanley Works of Canada Limited 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 390 
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his NAME 


and DESIGN WON 
the contest! 


INCH 


rely, 


PLATE GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


VISTA PLATE has a definite place in 
your plans because it combines the beauty 
and quality of plate glass with the low 
cost of glazing window glass. It fits stand- 
ard 13$" sash and therefore is as inex- 
pensive to glaze as ordinary window 
glass. You now can specify VISTA 
PLATE with the knowledge that you 
will get a beautiful, polished plate glass 
only 14” in thickness at a cost only slight- 
ly more than that of ordinary glass. The 
small added cost on the finished job is 


We wish to thank the Architects and 
Architect? employees throughout the 
country for their generous help in find- 
ing a suitable name-design for our 1⁄8” 
Polished Plate Glass. Over 6000 individ- 
ual name-designs were submitted. After 
a careful study the judges unanimously 
decided on the name VISTA PLATE 
and the above design. 


VISTA PLATE is a good name. It is de- 
scriptive, has good association value, is 
short and easy to remember. Of the five 
contestants submitting the name of 
VISTA PLATE, the name-design sub- 
mitted by Miss Marguerite Riedeman, 
who is employed by Oppenhamer & 
Obel, architects of Green Bay, Wis., was 
considered the most appropriate and was 
awarded the prize. To her has been 
mailed a check for $1,000. 


Y 


negligible when compared with the added 
beauty and attractiveness it gives to the 
building. 

A sticker, incorporating the winning 
name and design, will be placed on every 
piece of VISTA PLATE. This sticker 
should be left on the glass until passed 
on by the Architect’s Superintendent to 
insure against substitution. 

Prices and full information on VISTA 
PLATE, the 1%” Plate Glass can be ob- 
tained from any of our 52 warehouses. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


1618 FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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a barrier 
to fire~ 
not merely 
a plastered 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


AX PEELING National Advertising is drawing public 

attention to fire-safe homes. Arch Lath helps to for- 
tify the home against fire by making walls and ceilings 
a veritable armor of steel—an almost impregnable bar- 
rier against the destructive hand of fire! 

Every building budget will permit the use of Arch Lath. 
It costs no more to use than an inflammable material. 
The reason for this is that Arch Lath saves plaster, saves 
time and labor. The scientifically designed arches permit 
only the correct amount of plaster to squeeze through for 
perfect “key.” There is no piling up of plaster between 
walls. The rigidity of the sheet of Arch Lath assists rapid 
plastering and reduces the cost of erection. Arch Lath is 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis St.Louis Kansas City Chattanooga Richmond Des Moines 


Wheeling Spanish Metal Tile 


For a roof of enduring beauty at low cost, specify Wheeling Spanish Metal Tile. It is proof against 
tust, leaks and lightning. Permanent and highly practical as well as artistic and attractive. 
Write for full information. 

Copyright 1928, Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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nearly a solid sheet of steel and therefore easy to handle, 


erect and plaster—an ideal base for those new plaster- 
texture effects which are so popular at the moment. 


Immediately after application the first coat of plaster 
can be scratched and made ready for the second coat 
without removing scaffolding. This saves time and labor. 


Home builder, plasterer, lath- 
er and contractor benefit when 
you write Arch Lath into the 
specifications. Let us send you 
additional information and sam- 
ple. Write us today. 


] 
| 
i 
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One Sheetof Arch Lath (27 x 96) 
grips the plaster at 8064 points; 
making the wall an i ntegral unit 
of rigidity and strength, while min- 
imizing possibility of cracking. 


We still make lath, but now it's only one of over 120 products we make for the 
nation's building and highway construction industries. Turn this page and see. 
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Every night at sundown 


something happens to good old 
American ingenuity. 


We Americans have the 
best highways in the world but 
only during the daytime. At 
night headlight glare virtually 
puts us back in the dark ages. 
There was never any adequate 
answer before but now we’ve 
invented one: Glare Barrier. 

Glare Barrier is a new kind 
of anti-glare screen for divided 
highways and it costs less to 
install and less to maintain than 
anything else. But it’s not the 
only thing we make for the 


96% of what we ma 


building and highway construc- 
tion industries. We make more 
than 120 other products. 

We make Bridge Form, for 
example. It's used in the con- 
struction of road surfaces on 
bridges. Besides being a big 
money-saver—compared to 
wood forms—it’s faster and 
safer to work with. 

And, for another example, 
we make Steelcrete—a fiendish 
tangle of expanded metal and 
concrete reinforcing bars. It's 


Wheeling Corrugating Company 


A DIVISION OF WHEELING-PITTSBURGH STEEL CORPORATION 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 439 


also another money-saving prod- 
uct. It stops bank vault robbers 
from robbing bank vaults. 

But just saying we're big 
isn't enough. Here are some 
facts: We have 53 sales offices, 
warehouses and fabricating plants 
covering every major marketing 
area in the country. Plus a field 
force of nearly 300 people. 

And our research staff is busy 
working on 28 new products. So 
take advantage of our size. And our 
ingenuity. Specify Wheeling. 


ke builds highways, buildings and reputations. 
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S King Dionysius showed Damocles, 

by the sword suspended above his 

head, the dangers that overhang 
greatness, so the menace of corroded drain 
pipe may be likened to "The Sword of 
Damocles.” 


The fine residence, where all materials are selected with 
extreme care for the comfort and satisfaction of the 
owner, should have Duriron drain lines as well as brass 
supply lines. 


Although acid conditions are not present, corrosion takes 
its toll of other materials, and the failure of one length 
of waste pipe may result in damage many times the cost 


of Duriron. 


Installing Duriron pipe—acid, alkali and rust proot —is 
paid up and incontestable insurance against every form of 
corrosive failure for all time. We shall be glad to send 
full details. 

Duriron is produced 


me DUR IRON COMPANY 
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OUR 1920 ADVERTISEMENT 
TOLD HOW DURIRON PIPE 
MET THE THREAT OF 
CORROSION: TODAY 
DURIRON PIPE REMAINS 
UNEXCELLED IN 
CORROSION RESISTANCE 


After fifty years of handling corrosive wastes, there’s still 
nothing more effective than Duriron high silicon iron pipe. 
Its life-of-the-building dependability assures problem-free, 
permanent service for just about any laboratory or chemical 
process wastes. It's economical too, and with Durco “MJ” 
Mechanical Joint no wonder Duriron pipe is used wherever 
positive, permanent installations are required. Send for 
Bulletin PF-6. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON, OHIO | DURCO » 
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Roofed for All Time 


When H. B. Thompson, Architect, selected IMPERIAL Closed 
Shingle Tiles for this attractive Georgian residence he provided it 
with a roof which will never require replacement and will rarely, if 
ever, need repairs. Although designed to impart the shingle effect 
so reminiscent of Colonial days, these tiles have sufficient depth to 
accentuate the horizontal line and thus escape the monotony of the 
ordinary flat shingle of wood, asbestos or slate. 


Closed Shingle Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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Concordia Tiles by Ludowici 


= Designed by EERO $ 
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Ludowici-Celadon Company was selected to 
produce the ceramic roofing tiles, designed by 
Eero Saarinen & Associates, which were so impor- 
tant in the full development of the architectural 
character of Concordia Senior College. 

For over 70 years we have been assisting archi- 


AARINEN 


tects and engineers in producing roofing tiles for 
their specially designed work. 

In addition, we offer standard patterns in a 
wide range of colors of roofing tile in both the 
Interlocking and Flat Shingle types for contem- 
porary and traditional designs. 


Our representatives are always available to assist you on your special roofing problems 


AG LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 


Manufacturers of quarry tile, the nation’s largest producer of roofing tile and NAILON Facing Brick 
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TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Sanymetal in Jackson St. School, Baltimore 


Metal is a 
Stubborn Fighter 


OU know how severe are serv- 


ice conditions in the average 
shop or school toilet. Indifferent, 
slam-bang treatment may put wood 
partitions in a down-at-the-heels, 
unsanitary, unsightly condition. 
But metal will stand up and fight— 
hard knocks and abuse make little 
impression on it. 


Most people, when they say 
metal, think of Sanymetal, which 
exemplifies all that is strong, 
staunch, and clean in the way of a 
metal partition. 


Sanymetal Products are: Partitions for 
toilets, showers, dressing rooms, urinals. 
Partitions for offices and factories. Metal 
doors, screens and wainscot. Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges for toilet doors. 
Write for latest Bulletins. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1712 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 


50 years later and Sanymetals still 
offer the original standards of crafts- 
manship in metal . . . the same criti- 
cal attention to detail. Functional, 
contemporary design and great ad- 
vances in finishes, however, provide 
standards of strength, durability and 
cleanliness that we didn't think were 
possible 50 years ago. And that's the 
Sanymetal story . . . improvement 
where it counts while maintaining 
pride in workmanship! 
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PORCENA... 
GLASS HARD 
„JEWEL BRIGHT 
=THE ULTIMATE 
FINISH 


Sanymetal Porcena is as impervious to cigarette 
burns, scratches, acids, caustics and corrosion 
as glass because it is glass... glass-on-steel to 
retain its gem-like luster and beauty for several 
lifetimes. Porcena installations include fittings 
and hardware that blend at all junctures—smooth, 
flush, no exposed edges. Edges are trimmed with 
gleaming stainless steel. 

Wall-supported Sanymetals provide easy floor 
cleaning and virtually unlimited design versatility. 
Easy, positive, mechanical anchoring to masonry 
walls assures strong, rigid installations. "Wedge" 
panel design permits recessed accessories. 

This combination of finish and style provides the 
unequalled ...the ultimate restroom installation 
... Sanymetal, 1701 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Disposal Unit 
Recessed Into 
Compartment Panel 
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: Mechanical 
Anchoring 
System 
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PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1701 Urbana Road. Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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Fit any Framing 


Pyrobar Tile are easily cut to fit 
around monitors, dormers and 
Skylights. The light- weight, 
gypsum units also are erected 
quickly and economically on 
steep pitched roofs and curved 
surfaces. 


A. Pyrobar roof deck, owing to 
its low conductivity, reduces 
heating costs to a minimum. It 
is fireproof, non- sweating and 
permanent; provides excellent 
light reflection in factories. 


There is a type of Pyrobar Tile 
for every roof design. Our book, 
"Architectural Data on Pyrobar 
Roof Construction," has informa- 
tion especially helpful to specifi- 
cation writers and detailers. We 
will gladly mail you a copy on 
request. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
World's Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept. K, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PYROBAR 


ROOF TILE 
US 


Pyrobar Roof Deck on Seminary, 
Roman Catholic Church of the Diocese 
of NewOrleans. Architect: Allison Owen 
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NEW USG? METAL STUD DRYWALL PARTITION SYSTEMS, 
with one constant 4-inch out-to-out dimension, simplify design, 
speed layout, materials handling, installation. For all non-load 
bearing interior walls, you specify lightweight Series “4” with 
studs in three widths, 24" o.c. Single or multiple layers of 1/2 -inch 
SHEETROCK* SW FIRECODE* “C” Gypsum Wallboard com- 
plete the systems. Add 12-inch THERMAFIBER* Sound Attenu- 
ation Blankets for higher STC. Systems save floor space. Cut 
material costs. Provide all fire and sound ratings commonly 
required. One throat size for all door frames. Openings in studs 
provide plumbing and electrical chaseways. SHEETROCK SW 


keeps walls virtually free of joint imperfections. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. U. S. Patent No. 3,435,582 for SHEETROCK SW 


yer 1a" | SOUND | 
PARTITION STUD FIRE | | COST 
WALLBOARD | SOUND xx RATING 
THICKNESS SIZE LAYERS. | BLANKET | RATING | STC | INDEX 
4 9" 2 | — | — 37 51 
4! 3" 2 Yes | 1hr. 43 65 
4" 2y;" 3 | — — 41 68 
a 2ya"' 3 Yes 1 hr. 2 uA 
4 2 4 — 2 hr. 5 
4" 2" 4 Yes 2 hr. 52 100 


**Estimate based on engineering analysis of tested assemblies with similar construction. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


Ask your U.S.G. Architect Service man for details, or write us at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606, Dept. PA-06. 
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DESIGNS ANYONE? 


Aer 
Horticulture Transition House Swimming Pool Enclosure 


"aon. 


Lord «Burnham 


Start your glass structure design at Lord & Burnham! 
And why? We can only say that our special engi- 
neering experience with all kinds of glass problems 
for over 100 years can be of inestimable aid to an 
architect or specification writer in helping him 

work out design kinks before they become a 

serious involvement. 

We are ready at any time to assist you in 
developing a custom plan for any type of glass or 
glazed structure, keeping in mind that there is never 
any charge or obligation in consulting us about your 
project. Write us at the earliest, or phone collect if 
you prefer to alert us immediately. It is true over the 
years that we have saved considerable time, money, 
and effort in behalf of some of America's leading 
architects and their clients through our helpful tech- 
nical counsel in the preliminary planning stages. But 
that's in the past. Now, how can we help you... soon? 


SECOND CENTURY OF GLASSHOUSE LEADERSHIP 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 10533 


(914) 591-8800 


Consult our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File 1g/LO 
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Masterbuilt Metallic 
Hardned Concrete Floor 
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Test Tells 


“Resurfacing the floor with ordi- 
nary concrete would have cost 
$792.00. Instead we resurfaced with 
Metallic Hardner at a cost of $871.20. 
This surface is still in good condition after 
14 years in spite of an increased volume of 
traffic. The saving on up-keep in this period has 
paid for the Metallic Hardner five times over." 
. . . Extract from page 15 of “PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
CONCRETE FLOORS.” 


Results of over 15 years of practical tests under actual indus- 
trial traffic conditions are summed up in this graphic, concise 
survey. Invaluable data on initial costs and maintenance costs; 
reports from over 400 plant owners and engineers. 


This book which points the way to better concrete floors is sent upon 
request to architects, engineers, contractors, building owners and managers. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


Euclid Avenue at 71st Street Cleveland, Ohio 


graph of floors—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here is why the | Masterplate | "iron-armoured" 


concrete floor is still the most widely used 
heavy duty industrial floor... over a billion 
square feet installed in rolling mills, metal 
fabricating plants, warehouses and countless 
areas where the floor plays a vital role 

in production and profit. 


Abrasion resistant surface. 

As much as 8 times more wear-resistant 
than plain concrete, 4 times more than 
high-strength toppings. 


Tough, ductile surface. 


The iron-armoured surface withstands 
impact without fracturing. 


Low friction 
surface. 

Requires less man 
power or motive 
power to move 
loads over it. 


Non-dusting surface. 
The properly cured ductile 
surface does not dust. Won't 
contaminate products, harm 
precision equipment, or abrade 
wheel bearings. 


Low absorption surface. 


50% lower than plain concrete. 
Spillage remains on the surface 


I e. 
Easy te cien surtec where it’s easily removed. 


Withstands repeated scrubbing, oil, grease, 

alkali, steam, most strong cleaning com- 

pounds, and many industrial chemicals. 
Slip resistant surface. 


Iron-armoured surface can be 
Economical floor. given a durable non-slip finish, 


Installed for only 20¢ to 25¢ more per when desired. 
square foot than plain concrete floor. 


Miasterplate is a specially processed metallic aggregate com- 
bined with a high-strength cement binder. Applied as a dry shake 
over freshly floated concrete, it produces a high-strength "iron- 


armoured” surface about '/s" thick. Masterplate should be used ® 
when constructing new industrial floors or when resurfacing or MASTERPLATE 
replacing costly worn-out floors. For more details, call your manufactures: by 

local Master Builders field man, or write Master Builders, MASTER BUILDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 
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This new Mills Metal Product enables you now to 
specify a steel partition possessing all the architectural 
features of any hand built wood installation. 


Ask for our 
Literature on 


MILLS METAL 


Zp. 
77 


Toilet Partitions 
Industrial Partitions 


General Office 
Partitions 
Cubicle Partitions 
Shower and Locker 

Room Partitions 


* 


Tile Jor our Desci 
72724 27 1 ORo 2 


W 
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WAYSIDE ROAD AT NICKEL PLATE RR. _ Ju 


Take each feature of this new general office partition 
under separate consideration and you find that it 
excels as to strength, appearance, cleanliness, richness 
of finish, supreme usefulness and economy in cost. 


Attractive glass sizes, full panel doors, the concealed 
wiring feature, the baked on enamel finish and sim- 
plicity of unit erection are all found in this Mills Metal 
Product. 


Send for our new literature just off the press—fully 
describing it. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service to 
suggest practical layouts using Mills Metal standard 
units to give you an economical and attractive installa- 
tion. 


Our nearest Mills District Representative will gladly 
call and serve you, entirely without obligation. 


ills Company 
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MILLS MOVABLE WALLS CLEVELAND OHIO 
MILLS MOVABLE,WALLS CLEVELAND OHIO 
MILLS MOVA ALLS CLEVELAND OHIO 
MILLS MOVA 


MILLS MOVA CLEVELA 

MILLS MOVA CLEVELAND 
MILLS MOVA CLEVELAND OHIO 
MILLS MOVAB ALLS CLEVELAND OHIO 
MILLS MOVABLE WALLS CLEVELAND OHIO 


THE MILLS FORECAST 200 SERIES e L'ENFANT PLAZA e WASHINGTON D. C. 
I. M. PEL & PARTNERS ARCHITECTS èe ARALDO A. COSSUTTA PARTNER IN CHARGE 
THE GEORGE HYMAN CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDERS « PHOTO BY EZRA STOLLER 
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A Door for Every Purpose 


KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors fulfill every need for 
warehouses, factories, municipal buildings, docks, 
etc. They are mechanically perfect and trouble-proof, 
affording fire, theft, and weather protection,—Under- 
writers doors also. Kinnear standards are recognized by 
leading architects. 


Write for full information and engineering co-operation. 


KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 
370-380 Field Avenue Columbus, Ohio. 
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The IMPORTANT 
Anniversaries are based 
on ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The constant changes that are taking place 
about us — in fashion, architecture, trans- 
portation and communication — are a pop- 
ular source of conversation today. But be- 
hind it all are those who have contributed 
to— and survived — these changes, by 
having built products and offered services 
based on proven principles of reliability and 
inherent quality. 

This is reflected in measure by the ad- 
vertisement, shown at left, one of an ex- 
tensive campaign which was carried in 
Pencil Points (Progressive Architecture) 50 
years ago, their first year of publication. 
Even at that early date Kinnear was observ- 
ing a 25th anniversary, thanks to ideas and 
objectives that were rewarding to custom- 
ers. And the rewards were in the form of 
value received that has won the trust of 
those with whom we do business. 
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The Best Recommendation an 
Industry Leader can offer! 


5" ET 


Reliable performance for 75 years is the best rec- 
ommendation for a Supplier's product quality, reliability of ser- 
vice and financial responsibility that a Building Designer can be 
given. And, this is especially meaningful when applied to the 
originator and pioneer — and still the Industry's Leader — of the 
interlocking slat Rolling Door. 


Kinnear has met the constant challenge of a competitive 
industry with many design and construction refinements along 
with the modifications to keep pace with the newest, present-day 
closure and barricade requirements. And, this alertness to chang- 
ing needs is never relaxed! Even to this day, however, the original 
basic principle of Rolling Door operation, developed by Kinnear, 
has never been excelled for operational efficiency, space savings, 
durability and maintenance economy. 


By specifying Kinnear Rolling Service and Fire Doors, b 
Grilles, Counter Shutters and Power Operators, you are assured INNEAR 
of a time-tested product backed by a nationwide installation and 


service organization. Kinnear Corporation, Columbus, Ohio 43216. Saving Ways in Doorways Since 1895 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 432 
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Finished!—and then 
unexpectedly the completed trac- 
ing is damaged by a spot of ink. 


More work! Spot is hard to remove. 
Penknife is used, or “rub and smudge” 
with an unsatisfactory ink eraser. 


“Instanto” Ink Remover 


saves time and labor. A quick applica- 
tion and tracing is ready for correction. 
No rubbing—no scratching— just apply. 
Absolutely harmless to tracing cloth. 


Prices on Request 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Branches: 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia Washington 
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Here's help for improved efficiency. 
Dietzgen's desk-top-computeredisplays 
answers.the moment you need them, ends 
^"waitihig--tor 'Share-timé"in^the-computer 


— 


In —- EN Large 'Scale-nt 8giated.Gircuiuy 
compact i 


Fe 


^ makes*our-c rrsizé and 
E it programs in your language, has a 
~ 10-register memory, and outperforms any- z 
— Sorelle Reduce fatigue with Ham- 
— | drafting furniture distributed - by 
jen. Board : tis effortless. i 


. Sheffield Ave., 
Chicago. EN 
(812) 549-3300. o 
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THEY KEEP OUT BURGLARS, FIRE AND WATER 


No matter what the type of building—garages, warehouses, 
piers, punue buildings, store fronts—Cornell Rolling Doors 


give absolute protection against burglary, water and fire. 
Built of a series of steel interlocking cold rolled slats they 
are stiff against pressure, but flexible to roll, 

When not in use they are rolled up out of the way overhead. 
They operate easily and simply even in the largest sizes. Consult 
our Engineering Department, or write for Catalog, Cornell Iron 
Works, Inc., 3620-3640 13th St., Long Island City, New York. 

Established 1828 
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Rolling Grilles 
... beautiful security 


Cornell Rolling Grilles, in anodized aluminum, 
provide full visibility with maximum protection 
for this store front. They coil up out of sight 
when opened. Also available in galvanized or 
polished stainless steel. Choice of motor or 
manual operation. Positive locking for com- 
plete security. 

When you specify CORNELL you are specify- 
ing products of superior design and materials. 
They’re better made for lifetime service. 


@cornell 


Installation and service throughout 50 states 
and Canada. 


Rolling Metal Doors and Shutters 
Rolling Metal Fire Doors 

Rolling Metal Grilles 

Flexible Sliding Grilles 

Pass Windows 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


IRON WORKS,INC. Crestwood Industrial Park * Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18707 
Sales offices in principal cities in United States and Canada 


Established 1828 — our 142nd anniversary 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 448 
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The New Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City. Architects, Schultze & Weaver. General Contractors, Thompson-Starrett Co. 


NLY THE FINEST WAS SPECIFIED.. 


The New Waldorf Astoria Hotel — in keepiné 
with a reputation of fifty years standing for 
taste, refinement and dignity — embodies that 


perfection of appointments for which the old 
Waldorf was famous. 


Here, where only the highest quality materials 
are used, it is but natural that this magnificent 
structure should be glazed with Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Polished Plate Glass. 


The brilliant polish, freedom from imperfection 
and uniform high duality of Libbey - Owens 
Ford Polished Plate Glass, are recognized by 
leading architects. They know that duality glass 
enhances beauty of line and detail — that fine 
glass is indeed a $em in the hands of the architect. 


LIBBEY ° OWENS ° FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass 
manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tennessee 


LiBBEY:-OwrNs-:Fonp 
QUALITY GLASS 
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One of Alabama's largest 
office buildings is a tower of 
reflective L'O-F glass. 


A silvery shaft 30 stories high. 
Aesthetically beautiful 
while playing it cool. 
Because the building will 
have Thermopane? 
insulating glass with 
Vari-Tran? Chrome 114 in 
all windows. Tuf-flex? 
tempered glass with 
Vari-Tran/Chrome coating 
will be in all spandrels. 
This building's facades 
will read as one material. 
Reflections on its glass 
surfaces will change and 


shift with light conditions. And the surrounding The $19-million First National-Southern Natural 
environment will become part of its aesthetic Building, a total energy structure designed by 
expression. Welton Becket & Associates, is being built in 
Functional, too. The Thermopane with Vari-Tran Birmingham by Henry C. Beck Co. It will be ready 
coating provides a shading coefficient with light for tenants in 1970. 
color venetian blinds of .22 versus .53 for heat For data on products with silvery and golden 
absorbing type plate glass. This results in substantial Vari-Tran coatings in six variable heat and light 
savings in cooling equipment and annual operating transmittances, write Architectural Construction 
costs. The Thermopane units also insulate Department, Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 
against winter heat loss. Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


Glare and sky brightness will be reduced. 
But colors of objects seen through the windows 


Lo 
wil ba asus L-O-F HI-PERFORMANCE GLASS ©! 
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CUDDELL TOWER 
= Cleveland, O. 
i Dercum & Beer, Archts. 
Geo. Rackle & Sons Co., Contr. 


HARD-N-TYTE 
SURFACE HARDENER 


HARD-N-TYTE GRAY 
for Painting Floors 


HARD-N-TYTE 
PREPAINTING TREATMENT 


HARD-N-TYTE 
COLORLESS 
WATERPROOFING 


KONAX 
for Integral Mixing 


HE endorsement of such a representative firm as Geo. Rackle & 

Sons Co., Cleveland, O., who are among the country's foremost 

manufacturers of fine concrete stone, evidences the satisfaction 
which Hard-n-tyte Colorless is giving under exacting conditions. 
That company has standardized on “Colorless” for all its work. 
Hard-n-tyte Colorless effects permanent waterproofing without any 
change in the color or texture of thesurface. And the special solvent 
employed causes deeper sub-surface penetration and more effective re- 
sults. Booklet on this and other Hard-n-tyte products on request. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 Rector St., New York 


A Surface Waterproofing 


General Chemical Company is one of the companies which consolidated to form Allied Chemical Corporation. 
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Berven Carpeting vs. George's Birthday 


Every grade school throws Georgea party. And halftheparty — tough enough to resist extreme soiling. Yet for all its tough- 
always end up on the floor, Great for school kids. Bad for ness, Anso has rich color and texture, And it wears so well, 

school budgets. To keep maintenance costs Allied Chemical guarantees it for five years.* If you'd like VES 
lied down may we suggest carpeting that Berven to know more about new Anso nylon, d ii 
|| Chemical || calls Extra Point. Extra Point is made with new write’ to Berven of Calitornia, 2600 | MES 
; Anso*—the nylon fiber that fights back. Anso is. Ventura, Fresno, California 93717. " 


THE VERSATILE FIBER THAT'S MADE TO FIGHT BACK, 


*This carpet is guaranteed by the Fibers Division of Allied Chemical Corporation. Jf itis properly installed and maintained and the surface pile in any given, 
area wears more than 1026 within 5 yéars, it will- be replaced at our expense. The guarantee does not cover fears, burns, pulls, cuts, or damage due to. 
improper cleaning agents or methods, 
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INTRODUCTORY 


so promptly expressed their approval of 
Pzworn Pornts as a regular monthly maga- 
zine by sending in their subscriptions to begin 
with this, our first issue. The response has been 
most generous and shows beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that a journal edited for the drafting 
room is greatly needed. 
Pencit Points will 
be devoted to matter of 
interest to draftsmen, 
designers and specifica- 
tion writers. The demand 
for a journal such as 
PzNorL, Points was sug- 
gested by the interest 
that was shown through- 
out the country in the 
reproductions of work by 
master draftsmen in the 
leaflet issued under the 
same title for the past 
year and a half in the 
interests of THE ARCHI- 
TEOTURAL RzvrEw. We 
feel, therefore, that in 
offering Penor Pornts 
at this time we are meet- 
ing a very real need. 
Our editorial program 
has been mapped out for 
the most part for the 
coming year and will 
give to our readers a 
wealth of valuable mate- 
rial. The plates will include, as in the present 
issue, reproductions of detail drawings from the 
offices of architects of the highest standing, as 
well as drawings of both ancient and modern work 
from all parts of the world. 
Mr. Paul Valenti’s lessons in perspective draw- 
ing, of which the first installment appears in this 
issue, will be published serially and will run 


Fee we wish to thank all those who have 
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EARLY ISSUES OF 
PENCIL POINTS 


WILL CONTAIN 


Architectural Details by John Rus- 
sell Pope; Delano & Aldrich; H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, and others. 


Articles on the Use of Models for 
Architectural Detail by Frederick C. 
Hirons; on Historic Sources of De- 
sign by Richard F. Bach amd Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, Jr., of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art; on Perspec- 
tive, by Paul Valenti. 


Reproductions of Drawings of An- 
cient and Modern Works. 


“The Stpecification Desk" will begin 
in the July issue. 


News from the Field. 


through many months. News from draftsmen’s 
organizations, architectural clubs, architectural 
schools, as well as items of interest of a personal 
nature, will have an important place in Prnor 
Ports. The “Queries” Department will supply 
answers to questions by reference to reliable 
sources of information. 

Contributions, in the form of articles coming 
within the scope of our 
editorial plan, drawings 
of merit, and important 
news items, are solicited 
and will receive the care- 
ful attention of the edi- 
tors. Penc Porwms is 
to be edited with our 
readers as well as for 
them, and the co-opera- 
tion of the entire field is 
sought in order that we 
may produce a journal 
of the greatest interest 
and value to those it 
seeks to serve. We are 
open to suggestions for 
new departments and for 
the improvement of Pen- 
CIL Pornrs in any re 
spect. As the subscrip- 
tion list grows the 
amount of material we 
ean include in each issue 
will increase. We there- 
fore hope that all the 
readers of PENCIL 
Points will tell their friends about it so that we 
may secure, as quickly as possible, a volume of 
readers which will justify us in expanding the 
paper to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

In these times it is highly desirable that pub- 
lishers, editors and readers should work in the 
closest harmony to meet in the best way the many 
new conditions facing us all. 
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During the past fifty years, products and pollution in 
the United States have increased in almost geometric 
progression. During the past twenty years alone, the 
output of goods and services has multiplied as much 
as it grew from the time of the landing of the pil- 
grims to 1950, and we can look forward to a 50 per- 
cent productive increase during the next ten years, 
according to President Nixon. This means more of 
everything; more automobiles, toasters, toilets, ta- 
males, tootsie rolls, tissues, and more rivers that 
burn, air you can cut with a knife, and compacted 
garbage ski slopes. 

The last half century has seen us draw nearer and 
nearer that reckoning with the moment of truth ; the 
cutoff point of progress where the inescapable iron 
law — production equals pollution — threatens to 
condemn us to asphyxiation by our own contam- 
ination. 

Warnings on the growing ugliness of our planet 
have gone unheeded ; undetected as the purulent mat- 
ter of a festering environment. Now it is almost too 
late as the disease grows to epidemic proportion. If 
we still have alternatives, they are almost a choice 
between asphyxiation or intensive treatment at the 
Source of the disease. 

If we choose survival, it may well cost us the loss 
of our most cherished institutions, among them the 
affluent, consumptive lifestyle. Sex, one of our more 
popular national sports, may have to be curtailed in 
favor of less productive activities as overpopulation 
makes motherhood a dirty word. It will have to be 
recognized that the sacred profit system that sets 
production priorities also determines levels of pollu- 
tion. We will have to examine the omnipotence of the 
market place, which has shown a remarkable ability 
to price everything without concern for the ecologic- 
al values of anything. We will have to recognize that 
our all-seeing technology is, in reality, blind as it 
smells out production possibilities, oblivious to the 
odor of its own rotting discards. 
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We will have to treat our sewage as if our life 
depends upon it; it does. We will have to devise a 
much less ludicrous bookkeeping system than the one 
we now employ to assess our national wealth. For 
example, a factory that produces $20 million worth 
of goods may also, as a by-product, cause ecological 
infection requiring subsequent health care ex- 
penditures of $30 million. Today's peculiar book- 
keeping lumps product and pollution infection; 
eroded metal repair, treated lung cancer, asthmatic 
sanitoriums, cleaned waterways as increases in Gross 
National Product. 

We very well may have to consider who pollutes on 
whom as a Civil Rights issue. The production of arti- 
facts to satisfy the artificially stimulated needs of an 
affluent minority in a world of real need is at best 
gross selfishness, at worst economic genocide, drown- 
ing the have-nots in the garbage of the haves. 

The vital task of the designer of the seventies will 
be design for survival. The rational search of archi- 
tectural science during the past ten years for pattern 
languages, modules, form language, must be ex- 
panded in the seventies to include the relationship of 
production to pollution within its perimeters. Envi- 
ronmental contamination ratings of manufactured 
objects must become a design factor as much as fac- 
tors of structural safety and fire ratings. How pro- 
duction machinery uses energy, discharges waste, 
and the final disposition of the artifact itself must be 
encompassed in the designers' professional responsi- 


bilities. 


The whole earth ecology is the design parameter 
of the architect of the seventies, whose ultimate pro- 
fessional concern is the preservation of the planet’s 
life support system including every living thing, 
from aardvarks to zebras, with man somewhere in 
between. 
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DETAILS OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH 

J RITE, WASHINGTON, D. C. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, 
(9 ARCHITECT. MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES, AT 
ATHENS, RESTORATION BY E. LOVIOT —DESIGNS BY 

ROBERT ADAM, PAUL VALENTI ON PERSPECTIVE 


JUNE 1920 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW Inc. NO.1 
One Madam A. Mew Tere LE 


15 Cents a Copy 
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Anniversaries, because they arrive rigorously at the 
stroke of ten or twenty-five, are always arbitrary; 
they ignore the organic, or even random, patterns of 
growth experienced by individuals and institutions. 
In a literal sense, Progessive Architecture has en- 
joyed continuous publication since 1920 and this year 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. But architecture 
has changed radically during this half century and 
changed at an ever-increasing pace, so that the past 
five years have witnessed a Copernican revolution in 
the profession. Five years ago, under the editorship 
of Jan Rowan, P/A, too, reached a significant turning 
point with the publication of Toward the Third Mil- 
lenium. That issue, which began with a broad evalu- 
ation of contemporary culture, established the 
groundwork for a reevaluation of the profession in an 
entirely new light and sketched the outlines of a pat- 
tern for the coming years. 

At this half century of publication, the new tradi- 
tion is continued in a critical reexamination of our- 
selves and of the profession. We begin, quite proper- 
ly, with ourselves, attempting to evaluate our own 
contribution within the narrower context of architec- 
tural practice. Two articles follow that scan the past 
for coordinates in a prospect of the future. One, on 
architectural education, traces the students' changing 
role from solving problems of purely academic inter- 
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est to posing problems whose solutions demand a 
multidimensional creativity grounded in reality. The 
vernacular tradition in interior design is then com- 
pared with high-fashion history in a survey that 
includes the Superstyles P/A first identified. 

With the past researched and the present 
redefined, a series of three articles attempts to out- 
line the future from important recent trends. First, 
in a broadly philosophie view, the new architect of 
the seventies — the third generation of a modern dy- 
nasty — is described in terms of his ancestry, his 
methods, and his goals as a man concerned with pro- 
cess and the values of a new quality of life. More 
specific techniques are discussed in a specially com- 
missioned article that explores the interaction of de- 
signers and computers in creating an architecture 
for diversity and change. The possibility of a future 
is the subject of a concluding article on ecology — a 
realm in which Utopian dreams soon become con- 
crete imperatives for a dangerously suicidal planet. 

In dedicating this issue, P/A dedicates itself to a 
future of change, unstable, indeterminate, without 
the security of accurate prediction. It thereby identi- 
fies itself with the future of architecture and with 
the proposition that without change and growth 
there is only stagnation and decay, for in constant 
redefinition alone lies the possibility of a future. 
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Architectural Journalism Analyzed: 
Reflections on a Half Century 


| the last fifty years, architecture and architec- 
tural journalism have changed drastically. The twen- 
ties saw the profession only beginning to emerge 
from the Beaux-Arts approach that typified education 
and architecture in America, Chicago School to the 
contrary. At the same time, journals were emerging 
from so-called “plate” magazines filled with photo- 
graphs of Beaux-Arts buildings that architects used 
for direct copying. Over the ensuing fifty years, 
American journals have shifted radically in both 
form and content. Today architectural journals are 
at the brink of their most dramatic reassessment as 
they try to expand with the demands on the archi- 
tectural profession itself. There is a crisis in under- 
standing the role of the magazine, and in determin- 
ing how architecture should be defined (or 
redefined) by the architectural press. The issues of- 
ten polarize into the traditional treatment of archi- 
tecture as a formalist solution for one building or a 
group of buildings, versus architecture as an embodi- 
ment of physical and nonphysical elements, pro- 
cesses, and ideas. If you refer the question of what a 
magazine should or should not be to a number of 
architects, educators, researchers, and writers, the 
range of answers is overwhelming. But — before we 
can know who we are and where we are going, we 
should go back and see where we came from. 


Our Anglo-Saxon Ancestry 


American magazines were generally patterned after 
British architectural journals, their predecessors by 
several decades. As early as 1770 the Builder’s Maga- 
zine appeared, but this was, in actuality, a construc- 
tion pattern book; the first “real” architectural jour- 
nal is considered to be The Architectural Magazine 
published in 1834. This magazine, which only lasted 
five years, listed among its goals “improving the pub- 
lic taste in architecture generally by rendering it a 
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more intellectual profession and by recommending it 
a fit study for ladies." As the English writer Frank 
Jenkins has pointed out, the pronounced advent of 
English architectural journals came in the 1840s with 
the publication of three periodicals: two of the three 
were completely technical; the third, the famous 
Builder — the leading magazine of the 19th Century 
— was known for its preference for Gothic archi- 
tecture and its socially conscious editorials that 
urged reform in design of public playgrounds, insane 
asylums, workhouses, etc. 

By 1896 Architectural Review appeared, the pen- 
ultimate publication for the man of taste. Architec- 
ture, arts, and crafts were all discussed in its pages, 
with content less technical but more critical. In the 
late 19th Century, there was an increased differenti- 
ation in the types of buildings the magazines pub- 
lished; for example, The Studio followed Art Nou- 
veau movements in Berlin, Vienna, Brussels; Build- 
ing News promulgated Queen Anne picturesque, Ar- 
chitectural Review backed neo-Georgian. Although 
some magazines remained committed to revival- 
ism of past architectural styles, in subsequent 
decades Architect and Building News began to in- 
vestigate the Scandinavian expressionist architec- 
tural movement; Architectural Review came over 
to the modern cause in the twenties. 


Our Childhood and Adolescence 


Pencil Points—the original Progressive Archi- 
tecture — was “born” in 1920 of the American archi- 
tectural journal, The Architectural Review. Its gene- 
sis was as a house organ distributed to architects. The 
leaflet first contained a monthly index to The Archi- 
tectural Review and later, a selected rendering as 
well. The art of rendering and draftsmanship seemed 
to be of such interest that The Architectural Review 
Publishing Co. decided to issue a magazine devoted 
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exclusively to that subject under the editorship of 
` Eugene Clute (1920-1925). Aimed at draftsmen, de- 
signers, and specification writers, the magazine was 
unique. It was the first magazine to break out of the 
plate-book mold and offer special educational services. 
Articles gave pointers on drawing and rendering per- 
spective, scale, proportion, etc., as well as detail draw- 
ings from “offices of architects of highest standing.” 
As former P/A publisher and former President of 
Reinhold, Philip Hubbard described the premise 
of Pencil Points: “To be worthwhile, a magazine 
must fulfill a communication need that no other 
magazine does or, if it does, do it better.” 

From their inception in 1869 with the short-lived 
Architectural Review and American Builder Journal, 
American architectural journals had not been inten- 
tionally educational — especially in providing infor- 
mation that a draftsman or designer might have 
missed in his training. At first, magazines were prin- 
cipally weekly broadsheets concentrating on techni- 
cal news. When Architectural Record appeared in 
1890, it represented a radical departure from pre- 
vious American magazines. A quarterly journal that 
included historical articles, poetry, and serial fic- 
tion, its particular contribution was its consistent 
publication of polemical articles on the state of archi- 
tecture, such as articles on faddishness and obstacles 
to good design. Also in 1905 Record responded en- 
thusiastically to Frank Lloyd Wright and in 1907 
called for an indigenous architecture. Yet despite 


these articles and those on the Chicago School, the 
magazine remained dedicated to the Beaux-Arts 
aesthetics in Europe and America. 

After 1900 American architectural magazines be- 
came decidedly domestic in their selection of build- 
ings but still favored architecture with French over- 
tones. By the end of World War I, the high number 
of historical articles had diminished in most jour-: 
nals, and there was an increased interest in new 
building methods (but not in European avant-garde 
architecture). 

Meanwhile, back at Pencil Points: articles on 
drafting may have been emphasized but, from its 
inception, the magazine’s contents were not re- 
stricted solely to the subject. In 1921 Pencil Points 
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ran a series of articles on architectural education in 
America; in 1922 it presented a series on a new 
building type — the motion picture theater. “Mod- 
ern" interiors appeared in 1929, although they bore 
more of an affinity to the Paris Exposition of 1925 
than to Bauhaus developments. The interiors, taken 
from an exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, included those designed by Raymond Hood, 
Eliel Saarinen, and Ely Jacques Kahn. 

During the Depression, the editor, Russell White- 
head (1925-1936), realized the profession was 
changing, and a magazine for draftsmen was no 
longer fulfilling a necessary function. “The Mon- 
ograph Series” of technical articles on American his- 
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toric architecture was instituted by Whitehead. But 
interest in important current architectural issues be- 
came even more apparent. For example, in 1932 Pen- 
cil Points ran a series of articles in which architects 
discussed merits of the International Style. While 
the International Style began to infiltrate the pages 
of American journals as early as 1930, throughout 
the thirties the most prevalent style published was 
the curious monumental neo-Egyptian architecture 
favored by governments here and in post-Bauhaus 
Germany. This same decade witnessed an emphasis 
in the journals on new materials, methods, and 
analyses of office practice. Also during the thirties, 
al American architecture journals began to devote 
pages to housing issues and city-planning. 

Pencil Points entered World War II with an am- 
bivalent attitude toward architecture. It emerged 
with a complete commitment to the modern idiom, 
and with a new name and a new editor. Kenneth 
Reid, editor from 1936, left in 1947 to resume prac- 
tice in Vermont, and Thomas Creighton, an architect 
with the firm of Alfred Hopkins and Associates, suc- 
ceeded him. Creighton initiated the special survey 
article in the January 1946 issue with an in-depth 
report on American architecture. Entitled “Pearl 
Harbor to Nagasaki: A Review of Architectural 
Progress during the War Years," this article pre- 
sented examples of all types of building (before and 
after modern) drawn from P/A, Architectural Fo- 
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rum, and Architectural Record, to illustrate how ar- 
chitecture — and editorial thinking — had changed 
during the war. 

In January 1950, P/A published a special feature 
on American architecture from 1900 to 1950: “The 
Grand Detour.” The thoroughness of this ar- 
ticle — with sections on construction methods, mate- 
rials and equipment, architectural practice, and final- 
ly design results — was unique to architectural jour- 
nals. 

P/A began to actively encourage the design of 
modern architecture by establishing, in 1946, the 
Annual Progressive Architecture Awards for the 
best residential and nonresidential buildings con- 
structed during the given year. In 1951 it initiated a 
Design Survey of work on the boards slated for con- 
struction during the following year. By 1952 an in- 
formal jury of three was brought in to help with the 
selection, and by 1954 the first P/A Design Awards 
was officially established. The influence that these 
Design Awards were to have on architecture in 
America is perhaps best seen by how closely the suc- 
cessive year's entries often mirrored the previous 
year's awards. On the tenth anniversary of the De- 
sign Awards in 1964, a survey of the previous win- 
ners found that many of the completed buildings had 
achieved the status of landmarks. 

A regular occurrence at P/A during the fifties 
were seminars with students to discuss and criticize 


jury selections of each year’s Design Awards. In 
fact, under Creighton’s editorship, criticism was 
dealt with emphatically, e.g. the well-known Round 
Robin critiques in which architects participated. 
When Jan Rowan took over as editor in 1963, he 
continued along the editorial lines Creighton had es- 
tablished. Then, as the third generation of the archi- 
tects of the modern movement began to define their 
goals — as the architectural preoccupations of the 
first and second generation of modern architecture 
swung away from the intuitively conceived mon- 
umental building to environmental planning, with 
emphasis on the scientific basis for design, the behav- 
ioral sciences, performance design, the economic base 
of the environment as it affects design, even the pro- 
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fession itself — P/A led in examining these new di- 
rections. Issues of note were “Toward the Third Mil- 
lenium" (December 1966) which won the Jesse H. 
Neal Editorial Achievement Award for 1967, “Per- 
formance Design" (August 1967), and “The New 
Environmental Professionals” (May 1969). Forrest 
Wilson, editor for the past year now, is committed to 
continuing these directions, as well as to exploring 
and defining new principles and policies for the 
future. 


Crisis of Identity 


Despite American architectural journals’ accom- 
plishments and contributions to the encouragement 
of good architecture in the United States, we candid- 
ly admit we have not been all we should have been, 
nor are we now what we hope to be. One thing is 
clear however: what we hope to be and what we 
should have been have less and less connection all the 
time. As some architectural critics, among them John 
Margolies, points out, “Architecture is a process for 
understanding the environment,” not the con- 
cretization of a desirable reality with constructing 
formalistic concepts. Margolies cites Hans Hollein’s 
statement that ‘Architecture is Everything.” Natu- 
rally this thinking has ramifications about maga- 
zines’ subject matter and journalistic treatment. In 
fact, it is already apparent that some magazines have 
begun to expand the scope of their content and loos- 
en up the format — and with conviction. While for- 
mulating goals and establishing precepts upon which 
future action will be based, it may be useful to go 
back and analyze what kind of baggage we might 
be taking with us. Therefore, P/A has solicited opin- 
ions on American journals from critics known in the 
field but not directly associated with any archi- 
tectural periodical. Their criticisms and descrip- 
tions — however negative — are presented in an at- 
tempt to confront negative viewpoints that apply to 
all architectural publications, accept the fact that 
they have some validity, and examine why they exist. 


Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 


One of the most popular criticisms of American ar- 
chitectural journals is that they are essentially fash- 
ion magazines. In August 1959, writing in the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada Journal, (*Chang- 
ing Editorial Policy in American Architectural Peri- 
odicals 1890-1940’), Moshe Safdie accused maga- 
zines of creating a fashion-show atmosphere to make 
the reader feel he is missing something if he doesn’t 
read each issue. Furthermore, Safdie asserted, ‘‘as 
magazines become more dependent on advertisers 
these tendencies increase . . . A statistical analysis 
Seems to indicate that in recent years there is a di- 
rect relationship between advertising materials and 
topies chosen, and it is the tragedy of our age that 
the policy of these periodicals is so clearly dictated 
by the advertiser. Financially the magazines are de- 
pendent upon him, and this forces the editors to en- 
sure a large number of readers of such a nature as to 
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satisfy the advertisers’ markets." Ada Louise Hux- 
table is also wary of the close tie between advertiser 
and editorial content which, she asserts, is particu- 
larly evident in issues on materials and methods. 

Another fault, Mrs. Huxtable points out, is the 
“scoop” psychology: each magazine rushes to give 
the glossiest presentation first to the latest building. 
Often, magazines won't touch what another has al- 
ready covered. 

As other architects have pointed out, scooping puts 
the architectural magazine in a compromising posi- 
tion. Since magazines want to publish architecturally 
important buildings first, they woo the architects to 
obtain exclusive (first) publication rights. This 
means that each magazine tends to line up its own 
team of architectural “stars” who keep feeding them 
material as fast as it can be photographed. 

Magazines hesitate to criticize buildings lest 
they offend the architects, who may refuse to provide 
information for future articles. Peter Eisenmann, 
Director of the Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies, claims that part of the problem is the archi- 
tect's attitude: the architect who aspires to quality 
in his work should expect and welcome his build- 
ing's being singled out for some reasonable level of 
criticism. James Marston Fitch, in the June 1956 issue 
of P/A, ascribed the victory of modern architecture 
in the United States to critics and editors who had 
been using those values embodied in modern archi- 
tecture as standards for judging a building. Yet he 
warned readers of the critic who depends too much 
on a literary form developed for novels and painting, 
since the subject matter is not literature and not art. 
* Architecture operates according to a set of laws, par- 
ticularly its own, incomparably more complex than 
those which govern the fine arts." 

Peter Eisenmann feels that the tendency of ar- 
chitectural criticism is to be metaphorical and im- 
precise and, therefore, of little value because it is 
subjective. He attributes its presence to the fact 
that modern architecture came over here as a style; 
few have really understood it. This lack of criticism 
Eisenmann also blames on a general lack of a cli- 
mate for the exchange of ideas — in schools where 
architecture is taught, among architects themselves, 
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as well as in magazines. 

According to Kenneth Frampton, a professor of 
architecture at Princeton and contributor to En- 
gland's Architectural Design magazine, when Amer- 
ican journals publish ideas, they deal always with 
issues that are of immediate practical interest to the 
architect, not with theoretical content of other fields 
that might indirectly affect his methodology or ap- 
proach. 

He feels that presenting complete comprehensive 
graphic documentation of the building’s plans, sec- 
tions, elevations, and details, as well as more infor- 
mation on its products, is too often ignored in order 
to devote more space to dramatic photographs. If we 
are going to play the role of seducers, he adds, we 
should then seduce in the manner of Domus, with its 
superlative use of colors and graphics (although he 
concedes Domus’ function is different from its Amer- 
ican counterparts). 

Don Stull, a Boston architect who has been suc- 
cessful in involving the community in his work in the 


ghettos, states that journals do not deal with the re- 
alities confronting architects — the obstacles they 
must overcome such as building codes, zoning ordi- 
nances, red tape, lack of funds, etc. While he admits 
this might make fairly frustrating or depressing 
reading, he claims, “Twenty years of frustration, 
and then maybe architects will see that something 
gets done." 
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Another fault of journals is that they do not make 
use of architectural studies currently conducted by 
research organizations, points out architectural re- 
searcher, Ralph Wilcoxen. 


Are Things as They Appear? 


In dredging up many of the asserted shortcomings of 
architectural magazines, it is desirable to hypothe- 
Size the causes, although it is not possible to deter- 
mine completely what has guided the editorial deci- 
sions of all American architectural magazines over 
the last fifty years. 

It is undeniable that magazines are interested in 
readership. Although they depend financially on 
product advertisers instead of readers, nothing sells 
the advertiser like circulation figures. The advertiser 
must also be convinced that the readers of the maga- 
zine are the ones who buy the products. Thus, circu- 
lation is necessarily restricted to architects and per- 
sons related to the profession. The editorial content 
of the magazine elicits occasional response from ad- 
vertisers (as it does from architect-readers) but 
that, in itself, does not shape editorial content. (Of 
course, here we speak for P/A only.) Advertisers are 
more interested in learning their ads are reaching 
their market. The editorial content then, may be 
more or less determined by what magazines think 
the reader wants or the directions they believe are 
valid. 

The magazine, of course, wants to make the reader 
feel he is missing something by not seeing an issue. 
But this is not the sole reason for its fashion-maga- 
zine appearance, showing a new design-idea-a-month ; 
there are also reasons dating back to the twenties. 
American magazines as a whole were slow to recog- 
nize architects and architecture that were to 
influence design for the next fifty years. Once they 
did commit themselves to modern, they may have 
felt ashamed of their retardataire background, and 
feared new developments would go unnoticed again. 

An aversion to narrow parochialism and testy con- 
servatism has been generally characteristic of Amer- 
ican journals ever since, and this, perhaps, is one of 
their strongest virtues. Thus, they pursue new de- 
sign ideas that might have significance for the pro- 
fession — and, of course, the actual publication of a 
scheme or an idea almost guarantees that-it will have 
an influence. Related to this is the fact that archi- 
tects and journals no longer have to look to Europe, 
but eagerly seek out America’s own architectural de- 
velopments. 

With the same readership base for all magazines, 
competition is keen. The ramifications of this com- 
petitiveness are naturally shown in “scoop” psy- 
chology, in glossy presentations, in lining up maga- 
zine favorites who will promise first-rights pub- 
lication, and in lack of criticism for fear of offending 
leading architects. Of course another deterrent to ac- 
tive criticism are laws of libel. English periodicals are 
more preoccupied with this restriction because libel 
laws in England are stricter : it is all right to criticize 
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a building so long as it is in the public interest, but to 
question an architect's competence is libelous. J.C. 
Richards, longtime editor of Architectural Review, 
notes two related problems also shared by American 
journals. Because so much money has been spent in 
the building, much is at stake in the criticism. Also, 
since there is an absence of routine press criticism, 
any kind of infrequent criticism seems to be a vicious 
attack. Yet, as Nikolaus Pevsner recently explained 
to P/A, there is probably more architectural criti- 
cism in England because a scholarly critical attitude 
in all ereative fields is more prevalent there. 

Many readers are tempted to attribute the lack of 
criticism in American magazines to the scarcity of 
architects on magazines' staffs. Yet this is found to 
be true of English journals too. Hugh Casson, archi- 
tect-writer for Architectural Review, has written re- 
cently about English periodicals: “considering many 
architectural journalists receive training neither in 
architecture nor in journalism, it is a tribute to their 
Skill and persistence that the standard achieved is so 
high." In 1947 Review stated that one of the aspects 
of English culture worth preserving is the “practice 
of dilettante journalism by expert amateurs." But in 
America, with its mythification of educational de- 
grees in this age of specialization, who ever heard 
of the expert amateur? 

But times are changing. Even the act of criticism 
raises problems of definition and kind today. The 
term criticism has always had the problem of being 
too quickly reduced to aesthetic criticism, or to dis- 
cussing architecture as if it were a book or a paint- 
ing. According to Ada Louise Huxtable, the usual 
definition of architectural criticism “is now a ves- 
tigial misnomer and anomaly,” since there has been 
"a revolution in the understanding of the nature and 
consequences of what is built everywhere on every- 
one; the manner in which construction solves or 
exacerbates human problems and diminishes or in- 
creases the human spirit.” However, Mrs. Huxtable 
does defend the need for standards of creative de- 
sign “that are poorly understood and that are often 
the thin thread of sensibility and quality on which 
the success or failure of socially based programs de- 
pends.” 

But as Christian Norberg-Schulz states in his book 
Intentions in Architecture, “Today criticism gen- 
erally limits itself to the judgment of more or less 
arbitrarily chosen properties of the work in ques- 
tion.” The critic must possess a complete theoretical 
insight. A theoretical framework from which a 
building can be described and analyzed is presented 
in Norberg-Schulz’ book, which he describes in part 
as a “ ‘meta-system’ that is a language to talk about 
‘architectural language.’” It is perhaps partly be- 
cause of the need for familiarity with rigorous phil- 
osophical and psychological disciplines — particular- 
ly concerning the nature of perception — that this 
theory has not been widely applied in architectural 
journalism. 

There is also the question of when criticism should 
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take place. As some architects have pointed out, criti- 
cism is more valid when in the project stage so that 
the architect still has a chance to remedy short- 
comings. Peter Collins, on the other hand, wrote in 
an article in the AJA Journal that he has gradually 
come to the conclusion that an architect would first 
have to live in an environment before he would be 
able to adequately assess a building in that environ- 
ment, and he does not see how “a building can be 
assessed adequately in functional terms until many 
months after its occupancy." Yet this type of criti- 
cism is necessarily dependent on the presence of the 
physical envelope. How do you begin to adequately 
evaluate design of a nonphysical nature, such as 
when the architect invents a new program before he 
invents the physical solution to that program? Or, as 
seems to be more and more the case, the solution 
itself is nonphysical? 

While the area of criticism as a whole is a complex 
problem that raises many questions, there are other 
areas magazines shy from. Hesitation is evinced par- 
ticularly in involvement in the realm of ideas in- 
directly related to architecture, despite current em- 
phasis on multidisciplinary thinking. P/A was the 
first American architectural magazine to devote an 
entire issue to nonarchitectural matters in the 
Specific sense, in its December 1966 issue, "Toward 
the Third Millenium." The English publication, Ar- 
chitectural Design has in recent years geared much 
of its effort to this approach. Its September 1969 
issue “Despite Popular Demand .. . AD is thinking 
about Architecture and Planning" is an outstanding 
example that includes articles on the linguistic 
theories of Noam Chomsky and the philosophy of 
Karl Popper. 

Both AD and Architectural Review have readers 
outside the profession; Nikolaus Pevsner estimates 
that perhaps 50 percent of Review's readers are non- 
architects. Neither depends strictly on advertisers or 
on subscription rates for their sustenance; their pub- 
lishers are able to “subsidize” them when necessary, 
and do so because both magazines apparently have a 
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prestige value for the publishing house. As a result, 
neither magazine is as closely linked to the practical 
architectural matters that American magazines con- 
cern themselves with to satisfy their readers. 


Given Our Limitations — Any Suggestions? 
The foregoing discussion naturally raises the ques- 
tion of the role and purpose of magazines now and in 
the future. If magazines have to accept the fact that 
their basic means of support, more or less, is going to 
depend on the product advertisers, they have to ac- 
cept the fact that they will have only professionally- 
oriented readers. (Needless to say, it has been sug- 
gested that magazines shift their advertising base to 
include, for example, companies involved in pollution 
control. Although this possibility exists, for the pres- 
ent, the strongest advertising market for archi- 
tectural magazines is still product advertisers.) 

Regarding subject matter generally, if magazines 
are responsive to the issues, problems, and potential 
solutions affecting architects and architecture now 
and in the future, a range of diverse topics and per- 
haps a healthy inconsistency in types of issues, 
stances, and approaches is suggested. As in the re- 
cent past, American architectural journals have ten- 
ded to *divvy up" general architectural territory to 
avoid competing at every level. David Travers ob- 
serves that one magazine shows architecture plus 
technical data, another, architecture plus “urbanis- 
tic" articles, and the third, architecture plus new de- 
sign ideas. He urges, instead, that magazines become 
more interdisciplinary and generalistic in nature in- 
stead of just talking about it. To effectively accom- 
plish such a program, he suggests continually using 
guest editors who are experts in their respective 
fields. Emilio Ambasz, Curator of Design of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, agrees but calls for “a con- 
stellation of polemical magazines pledged to refor- 
mation rather than information ; devoted completely 
to exploratory, postulative, and critical thought, and 
specifically providing vehicles for presenting new 
ways of perceiving the configuration of present ur- 
ban reality." Through such magazines we would 
“postulate images and models that would become 
part of an ever-changing mental landscape of willed 
environment and, thereby, contribute to alter out 
modes of beholding and acting upon the manmade 
milieu. Magazines of this sort may, in addition to 
expanding the framework of our urban aspirations, 
also provide a guide for designing the decisions that 
wil have to be implemented to bring those envi- 
sioned urban goals into being." 


Methods of Implementation: 

Journalistic Techniques 

If magazines are to present such a broad spectrum of 
content and approaches, then the journalistic treat- 
ment needs to be examined. For a long time objective 
journalism or straight presentation of the facts was 
considered the only way of getting to the truth. But 
in the last decade, the limitations of objective jour- 
nalism have been increasingly recognized, specif- 
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ically that it often results in the flat description 
of an action without acknowledging the possibility of 
a reaction. 

As a result, the increased recognition of another 
type of objective reporting often appears: the in- 
depth analysis technique where the goal is to present 
all sides or issues through intensive and objective 
investigation. This method works particularly well 
when issues are complex and confusing; especially 
when the writer can see no morally compelling solu- 


tion. But it still calls for a mid-fifties noninvolvment 


that strikes some as fatuous when the situation is 
more clear-cut, particularly if the journal's self-de- 
clared position might have beneficial results. Some 
journalists who feel committed to objectivity (or 
work for papers that do) have developed a subtle 
form of indicating their stance. This is using the old 
ploy of selecting certain facts (selective distortion) 
and the new technique of contrapuntal juxtaposition 
for effect. This technique is similar to current film 
editing methods: events, facts, statements are ar- 
ranged in a pattern to reveal an implicit statement. 

The subtle approach often is quite successful, de- 
pending again on the subject matter. Yet, journalism 
has become increasingly more personal. Creative 
Writers are turning to this discipline, and refuse to 
lose their anonymity or subsume themselves to con- 
tent. This particular age, one of exciting change con- 
cerned with the overthrow of old values, methods 
and modes of thought is attracting creative writers 
who want to confront reality rather than invent it. 
But it is not just the creative writer turning to jour- 
nalism that is effecting a change in approach. The 
young who are leading the revolution for change de- 
mand a commitment and a stand; no longer is am- 
bivalence seen as a virtue. As Carl Oglesby stated in 
his essay, The Young Rebels, “The troubled feeling 
persists that the modern era is not simply what is... 
but that it is also what it is not." In order to write 
about what the era is not, the journalist must often 
Sacrifice the objectivity desirable for describing 
what is. 

In discussing the various methods currently avail- 
able to journalists, any one method is not necessarily 
being advocated. The type of journalistic technique a 
writer employs to get to the truth, however, should 
be a personal decision based on the subject. Too often 
journalists become locked into one mode — the ob- 
jective one — because editorial policy views inter- 
pretive journalism with suspicion. To deal with ev- 
ery subject with the same journalistic technique is as 
limiting as the architect who prescribes the same so- 
lution for every program. The disciplines of archi- 
tecture and architectural journalism differ from 
their sibling fields of art and creative writing by vir- 
tue of the fact that they exist primarily because they 
have an explicit function to fulfill or a message to 
convey. Yet the true creativity in these fields comes 
from solving their respective and often difficult prob- 
lems in the imaginative and unique approaches pe- 
culiar to the special program. — Suzanne Stephens 
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The Beaux-Arts style in America (MIT 1868). 
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From exquisite renderings of fantasv problems, to the current student 
revolution and involvements with living communities, the architectural student 


defines a new moral creativity. 


t RN architectural education was dominated 
by the methods of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
when Pencil Points, P/A's predecessor, was first 
published in 1920. Since then, vast social, economic, 
and technological changes, along with the current 
revolutionary mood in the schools, have brought 
equally vast changes to the profession and its teach- 
ing methods. Education has always been a conscious 
and active concern of architects, and even at its in- 
ception in 1857, several years before the first formal 
school of architecture opened in this country, the 
founders of the AIA recognized the need for a com- 
prehensive, national committee on education. 


Architectural Education in the Early Colonies 


Builders of the early colonies took their inspiration 
from popular English builders' guides such as James 
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Gibbs's Book of Architecture (1728) and Robert Mor- 
ris's Select Architecture (1757). The buildings of 
the period were constructed under the guidance, in 
the case of more important public buildings, of archi- 
tects who had received their formal training in En- 
gland or France or, in some cases, under the direc- 
tion of knowledgeable, gentlemen-architects. 
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School of Art & Architecture, Yale University, destroyed by fire, 1969. Photo: Berko 


Burned Arts 


Since, until the 1860s, there were no formal 
schools of architecture in America, apprenticeship or 
study abroad were the principal means of gaining 
the necessary training. In addition, private libraries, 
such as that of Towne and Davis, a center of in- 
tellectual activity in New York during the Greek Re- 
vival, contained valuable storehouses of technical 
and stylistic information from which the architect 
could draw. 


The Impact of the Industrial Revolution 


The enormous increase in industrial production and 
wealth following the Civil War created the need, es- 
pecially in northern cities, for an army of architects 
to meet the growing demand for larger commercial 
buildings. Since too few competent architects were 
available, ruthless speculators became increasingly 
involved in the business of building. Many buildings 
collapsed due to inadequate testing of materials, poor 
construction, and bad design since legal codes were 
almost nonexistent, and the science of structural en- 
gineering was still in its infancy. Alarmed and con- 
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scientious leaders in the profession were quick to rec- 
ognize their responsibility to encourage more thor- 
ough education for architects, especially in the engi- 
neering sciences. It was at this time that the AIA 
was organized. One of its primary objectives was to 
raise the standards of building construction by en- 
couraging more thorough training for those enter- 
ing the profession. Because higher learning in Amer- 
ica had traditionally been conducted in the univer- 
sities, it was natural that the training of the archi- 
tect should take place there too, and it became an 
early policy of the AIA to encourage the founding of 
new architecture departments. Because the most 
pressing need was for more thorough training in en- 
gineering, the earliest schools placed little emphasis 
on design, usually leaving it to the last years of 
study. The curriculum closely followed that of the 
German polytechnic schools but, by the end of the 
19th Century, the methods of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, with its concentrated emphasis on design, dom- 
inated most American schools, setting a pattern that 
was to last into the 1920s and beyond. 
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L'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


Design instruction at the Ecole was characterized by 
a careful study of the historical periods, especially 
the Italian and French Renaissance, Ancient Greek 
and Roman, and the late Gothic styles. By 1720 the 
Grand Prix de Rome had been instituted to provide 
winners with four additional, government sub- 
sidized, years of study in that architectural museum. 

The Ecole was maintained by the state and 
charged no tuition. Admission standards were rigid 
but once admitted, the student entered the Second 
Class where instruction was divided between theo- 
retical lectures and studio work. The latter consisted 
of producing meticulously rendered drawings of 
Classical orders and details, as well as solutions to 
relatively uncomplicated design problems. After 
about three years, he usually entered the First Class 
where lectures were restricted to building and archi- 
tectural practice, while in the studio classes only the 
formal and monumental aspects of design were 
stressed. The most exquisite and perfectly rendered 
projets were destined to become prize winners, and 
students were quick to learn what pleased the judges. 

The actual preparation for practicing architecture 
was gained through a unique ecole-atelier system 
whereby a student associated himself with a prac- 
ticing patron who guided him and provided him a 
place in which to work. The ateliers were highly 
fraternal, and competition among them was always 
fierce. At the end of his study, the student was re- 
quired to spend one year under the supervision of a 
government architect managing the construction of 
buildings. 


The First American Schools 


The first American to attend the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts was Richard Morris Hunt who, upon returning 
to this country in the 1850s, established a French- 
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style atelier in New York City. One of his students, 
W.R. Ware, after finishing his studies and traveling 
in Europe, returned to Boston and established his 
own atelier, but the entire atelier-apprenticeship sys- 
tem could not satisfy the needs of a growing nation. 
In 1865, Ware was asked by MIT to organize and 
direct the first formal school of architecture in the 
United States, which opened in 1868 with four stu- 
dents. It was natural for Ware, who had been edu- 
cated in the Beaux-Arts tradition, to seek a Grand 
Prix de Rome winner, Eugéne Létang, to direct the 
design program. Ecole trained architects, whether 
French or American, were actively sought by the 
schools, and quickly became leaders in determining 
educational policies. 


The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 


The influence of the Ecole gained considerable sup- 
port when, in 1894, a group of its American gradu- 
ates established the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects, later known as the Beaux-Arts Institute of De- 
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sign (henceforth BAID). Through a vigorous educa- 
tional program the BAID helped to spread the Pari- 
sian taste, fought what it considered architectural 
vulgarities, and encouraged Americans to seek train- 
ing at the Ecole. No less important were its attempts 
to establish more ateliers, as well as a national school 
based on the Ecole. Although the school was never 
realized, the BAID, through its student competitions, 
was successful in establishing the methods of Beaux- 
Arts design training that were to dominate Ameri- 
ean practice until the 1930s. 

In its first year, the BAID inaugurated its famous 
quarterly series of student design competitions. 
When the program was published, participants were 
locked in a room for eight hours to prepare their 
preliminary esquisse-esquisse, or sketch. The 
sketches were then submitted anonymously to a jury 
of architects, and those whose sketches were accept- 
ed were allowed to continue the program and to 
finish the design that would be presented again for 
final judgment. Winning projets were widely pub- 
licized, often appearing in the pages of Pencil Points. 

There were three categories of programs. The 
Analytique was a simple problem for beginning stu- 
dents based exclusively on the Classical orders. Class 
B Projets comprised a series of small building types 
that were not restricted to the Classical orders, and 
Class A Projets included major public buildings 
that were to be rendered with elaborate detail and 
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great precision. 

Only Class A and Class B students were eligible to 
compete for the prestigious Paris Prize that entitled 
the winner to two years' additional study, as a First 
Class student, at the Ecole itself. It was for this im- 
portant yearly award that competiton among stu- 
dents, ateliers, and schools reached fever pitch. Stu- 
dents were first given an eight-hour sketch problem, 
and those passing were given a second, more detailed, 
twenty-four hour sketch problem. From the last 
program, five were chosen to compete for the Paris 
Prize. Upon presentation of the program they were 
again confined for eight hours, in solitude, to pre- 
pare a preliminary sketch, and after it was approved 
they were allowed three months to complete the pro- 
jet. Ultimately, the competitions became so impor- 
tant that the reputations of schools and ateliers 
rested with the number of Paris Prize winners they 
could boast. 

The BAID competitions inherently possessed some 
of the same disadvantages that were found at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, since students, jury, and fac- 
ulty alike became more interested in beautiful salon 
presentations, delicately washed in pastels and me- 
ticulously executed, than in viable solutions to real 
problems. 


The Modern Movement 


With the development of the skyscraper in the 1880s, 
the need grew for education in the principles of steel 
and reinforced concrete construction methods for the 
design of a building type that was to prove the most 
difficult of all to dress successfully in classical styles. 
Even though courses in structural design were 
being offered, and the design of some buildings was 
being simplified, American schools remained im- 
mersed in eclecticism. But impatience with classical 
training grew as the innovations of Wright, Neutra, 
and Eliel Saarinen came to the schools’ attention. 
News of European innovations, particularly after 
World War I, exerted an even greater influence. In 
America it was not teachers but books, especially 
such works as Henry Russell Hitchcock’s The Inter- 
national Style (1932), Modern Architecture (1929), 
and Francis Yerbury's Modern European Buildings 
(1928), in addition to translations of Le Corbusier, 
Taut, and Gropius that turned the tide of archi- 
tectural education after 1925. The new image was 
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strikingly conveyed in such foreign magazines as 
Bau und Wohnung, which featured the work of the 
Bauhaus, and in domestic magazines such as Pencil 
Points (Jan., 1930) that early recognized the impor- 
tance of new work in Europe and in America. 

The first modern designs appeared in the BAID 
competitions in 1926, and by 1931 virtually all stu- 
dent work expressed the new idiom. It remained 
poorly understood, however, since students, influ- 
enced by their eclectic training, tended to treat 
the style as they would have any newly popularized 
historical mode, often simply adding ‘“modern” 
facades to traditionally planned buildings. But even 
though acceptance of the new movement began as 
another stylistic change, it resulted eventually in a 
complete break with the past. The confusion in the 
schools after the breakdown of eclecticism, which 
coincided with the Depression, forced a new exam- 
ination of educational objectives and procedures, and 
as most schools endeavored to evolve programs to 
meet contemporary needs, architectural education 
began to evidence greater variety and openness. 


Taliesin West. 


Two important events of the 1930s were to have a 
profound effect on American architecture. One was 
an exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in 1932 
that featured the work of Wright, Hood, Neutra, 
Howe, and Lescaze, and also recognized the impor- 
tance of Gropius, Mies, and Oud. The other was the 
closing of the Bauhaus by the German government in 
1933. 


The Bauhaus 


The educational importance of the Bauhaus lay in its 
treatment of architecture as a multidisciplinary ac- 
tivity dependent on teamwork and structured, 
through Gropius's sensitive concern, so that each stu- 
dent might develop his own solutions to problems, 
rather than accept academic formulae. 

In the late 1930s, many Bauhaus teachers came to 
America where they exerted a profound influence on 
architectural education and practice. Walter 
Gropius, perhaps the greatest teacher of modern ar- 
chitecture, continued the Bauhaus methods at Har- 
vard where he was joined by Breuer. Against the 
opposition of a conservative and established school, 
Gropius revitalized the notion of architecture as a 
problem-solving, environment-creating, interdisci- 
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plinary activity. His belief in the value of the 
profession to enhance the quality of human life, 
while revolutionary in the 1930s, is a major focus of 
today's training. Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, who taught 
the preliminary course at the Bauhaus, founded the 
New Bauhaus in Chicago, now the Institute of De- 
sign, in 1937 while Mies van der Rohe, the last Direc- 
tor of the Bauhaus in Berlin, became established at 
the Armour Institute in Chicago, now Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Gyorgy Kepes continues to 
teach courses in light theory and design at MIT, and 
Josef Albers, a pivotal figure at Black Mountain Col- 
lege (based on the Bauhaus model), where he taught 
courses in color and design from 1933 to 1949, con- 
tinues as chairman of the Design Department at 
Yale. 


The Architect's Education Today 


Architectural education since the end of World War 
II has encouraged team work and the consideration 
of actual problems that deal realistically with client, 
site, and technical requirements. Concurrently, many 
schools have begun courses in aspects of mass and 
industrialized housing, ranging from problems of 
manufacturing to broad social implications. And 
since the mid-sixties, programs utilizing such new 
techniques as computer-aided design, as well as pro- 
grams related to urban planning and design, and to 
environmental control, have become increasingly 
widespread. 

E.M. Risse of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, in 
his report Observations Concerning Education of 
Professionals in Environmental Design for the New 
York State Department of Education, discusses the 
need for a new integrating profession to provide in- 
formation and assistance in making allocations of 
publie, private, social, economic, and physical re- 
sources to improve the total environment. He feels it 
is in this area, not in the traditional disciplines, that 
the most intensive work is needed. 
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For example, his research has shown that in New 
York State, with a population exceeding 18 million, 
there are 55,000 persons concerned with the sale and 
transfer of land but less than 55, who by training or 
position, are competent to have significant impact on 
the future of land use. He further notes that while 50 
institutions of higher learning in the United States 
provide a total of 106 programs in planning, the need 
for professionals in public agencies alone cannot be 
met by the present programs that only graduated 
1045 professionals in 1969 — the State Office of 
Planning Coordination estimates that 4700 profes- 
sionals would be needed for New York alone. While 
recognizing the importance and value of nonaca- 
demically trained professionals, he notes that the 
manpower need for planning would still far exceed 
the resources. 

A first step to the solution, he feels, would be a 
comprehensive review of what individual profes- 
sions should be expected to do. Further steps would 
be to examine continuing education, easy entrance, 
exit, and reentrance into education and on-the-job 
training programs; to investigate means of encour- 
aging “action-oriented” people into environmental 
disciplines; to investigate the possibility of creating 
county-agent systems of urban advisors; and to en- 
courage state education departments to assume the 
important role of clearing houses for information on 
urban studies. 

No less important, Risse feels, would be to review 
the way present professional talent is used. He be- 
lieves that a 50 to 100 percent increase in output 
could be obtained by providing the professionals 
with adequate and critically needed supporting staff. 

To supplement an extensive earlier report (P/A, 
March, 1967) on architectural education, and to ob- 
tain a first-hand view of training today and of some 
emerging trends, P/A recently questioned heads of 
architecture departments throughout the country. In 
teaching methodology, most educators see a definite 
movement away from the traditional transferring- 
of-fact system of education toward new methods of 
instruction that make use of team-teaching and of 
systems approaches in integrating design, struc- 
tures, and materials. Concurrently, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to place greater emphasis on process 
than on solution. Instead of clear-cut, textbook prob- 
lems, most teachers would encourage student in- 
volvement in real problems and their definition. In 
discussing changes in architectural education since 
P/A first began publication, Dean James W. Elmore 
of the College of Architecture at Arizona State Uni- 
versity noted that “probably the most significant 
change is that the function of a school of architecture 
was much clearer fifty years ago." Dean William 
Wheaton of the College of Environmental Design at 
Berkeley said “Fifty years ago, the aim of education 
was to bring into the schools the apprentice system 
by which the accumulated knowledge and wisdom of 
a practitioner could be transmitted to a young man. 
Today, architectural education is moving steadily in 
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the direction of assembling knowledge from a vari- 
ety of disciplines and offering it in condensed, sum- 
marized, and structured form to students." Com- 
menting on the emergence of team teaching, Acting 
Dean Charles E. Croom of the School of Architecture 
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at Syracuse University found that “the ‘studio mas- 
ter' is mainly effective in the first and second years 
when we are attempting to find out potentials. Team 
teaching has its drawbacks in the diffusion of au- 
thority, but maybe this makes it a real-life experi- 
ence." 

Over the past several years, student demands, and 
in some cases revolutions, have exerted a profound 
effect on architectural curriculum. Most of the teach- 
ers P/A questioned view greater student participa- 
tion in curriculum planning as an important and nec- 
essary activity in revitalizing educational methods. 
While they do not think students should be allowed to 
dictate, most hear student suggestions eagerly, al- 
though some remarked that it is often difficult to 
agree on goals and that students are frequently un- 
clear about what they want. Robert E. McConnell, 
head of Art and Architecture at the University of 
Idaho, noted that “We did not have to wait until they 
were forced to ‘demand’ a greater voice; we asked 
them to participate, as a matter of common sense. 
They have voiced their concerns in many areas and, 
in each case, their views have been carefully consid- 
ered and a number of changes that were immediately 
possible have been made. Others are being studied 
and will probably result in change to some degree. I 
have found that if the students are regularly in- 
volved in the decision process, the results are more 
likely to be valid." Educators realize that student in- 
volvement in course planning must not be merely 
token and that value can result from it only if there 
is a genuine concern on the part of teachers as well 
as students. At Cornell, according to O. M. Ungers, 
chairman of the Architecture Department, the facul- 
ty has established a structure committee in which 
students have equal votes. 

Almost all schools have initiated, either on their 
own or in response to student interest, community- 
involvement, advocacy-planning projects, often for 
academic credit. Speaking as one who has been close- 
ly involved in community planning projects, Bertram 
Berenson, chairman of the Division of Architecture 
at Hampton Institute, reported “an ongoing relation- 
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ship with community agencies involved in renewal 
and redevelopment, along with those persons directly 
affected by environmental change. . . . We have a 
community design-center in the real sense and it is 
composed of the Division of Architecture." With in- 
sight gained through several years of experience, he 
reported that he tires of “social rhetoric without the 
ability to produce results. A gesture on the part of 
any school that frustrates or hampers positive 
change in the urban condition is fraudulent and 
denigrating for both students and our constituency.” 
At the University of Minnesota, according to Ralph 
Rapson, “some forty-five of our students, in four 
different groups, are out working within the commu- 
nity on real problems within the Model Cities, the 
community rehabilitation programs, and the Univer- 
sity Living-Learning program.” While these pro- 
grams vary widely in scope and intensity, one of the 
most wide-ranging programs is the one at MIT 
where, according to Dean Lawrence B. Anderson of 
the School of Architecture and Planning, students’ 
involvement is not restricted to the local community 
but ranges as far afield as Alaska and Brazil. 

In an effort to widen the students’ horizon, all 
schools, to varying degrees, have encouraged faculty 
from other disciplines to lecture within the archi- 
tecture division. At some, lecturers are invited by 
student request, while others plan such programs 
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regularly. Faculty from other disciplines are often 
invited to act as jurors on design projects and to 
participate in problem-solving sequences. Some ar- 
chitecture departments, including those at smaller 
schools, draw permanent faculty members from such 
diverse areas as sociology, psychology, economics, 
law, political science, fine arts, industrial design, and 
business administration; and the College of Environ- 
mental Design at Berkeley even has its own faculty 
logician! Many schools now require courses outside 
of the architecture school, since architecture is seen 
increasingly as a total planning process. 

Educators now recognize that it is a mistake to 
attempt to train all students as designers, since many 
might make greater contributions to the profession 
in other capacities for which little or no training has 
yet been offered. Dean Elmore reflects this changing 
attitude when he defines the educator’s responsibility 
as determining “what kinds of philosophies and tech- 
nologies will be required for providing the profes- 
sional expertise for shaping the manmade environ- 
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ment and to devise programs that will attract stu- 
dents to these pursuits and stimulate them in their 
studies. This recognizes that there is a wide spec- 
trum of environmental design ‘know-how,’ that the 
design of a building is just one part of that spectrum 
and that the appropriate function of a professional 
school is to provide or to participate in the provision 
of educational preparation for all the specializations 
related to the shaping of the visual world.” 

The need for training more architects is almost 
universally accepted, although some educators look 
instead for better training without increasing num- 
bers. Dean Wheaton has reported that studies by the 
Coordinating Council of Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia indicate a positive need for five more schools 
of architecture and allied disciplines. “Only one more 
is now under way (UCLA),” he said, “and program- 
ing for two more is in the most tentative stages and 
will be much too late." Most schools that have not 
already done so plan either to lengthen their curricu- 
lum or to increase enrollment, or both. Eleven 
schools are now offering the doctorate degree in one 
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or more areas including architecture, urban and city 
planning, history of architecture, and building sci- 
ence. While total enrollment is increasing generally, 
only two new schools have been accredited by the 
NAAB since 1966. There are now 63 accredited 
schools, representing an increase of 17 schools since 
1955, and 35 schools since 1945 when there were only 
28. The need to provide graduates and practitioners 
with some form of continuing education (other than 
graduate work) is frequently mentioned. Continuing 
education might especially occur at two points: dur- 
ing the period between graduation and registration 
exams, and at some time later during the architect’s 
career. Of the schools P/A questioned, only 18 per- 
cent offer regular educational programs to alumni 
and local architects, some in the form of refresher 
courses, some in the form of short courses sponsored 
with the local AIA chapter. Forty-two percent 
offer no program at all but 18 percent are consid- 
ering initiating extra-professional courses, and 22 
percent reported that they have either tried, dis- 
continued, or never started such a program because 
of lack of interest on the part of architects in the 
local community. 


The Future 


In discussing the future role of the architect, Robert 
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E. McConnell believes that “for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, there will still be this fellow called ‘architect,’ 
although we may find a new name for him. I believe 
that he will continue to function as a Design Syn- 
thesizer, but I also feel that we are approaching a 
time when he will also be free to be the Entrepre- 
neur-Innovator of environment. I believe that we are 
becoming restless with the traditional role of sub- 
ordinating ourselves to ‘clients’ and are beginning to 
realize that changes in environment could be more 
rapid if we were the initiators of the task." 

The future of architectural education must remain 
an open question. In fact, educators agree that any 
attempt to define what it might or should become 
would be unwise, and that the curriculum should re- 
main as flexible and receptive to changing needs as 
possible. William R. Jenkins, acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Architecture at the University of Houston, 
feels that “there is a dual planning responsibility : to 
provide for the immediate needs of society and to 
create an environment which encourages experience 
and alternatives for students not inclined to follow 
the traditional and classical practicing architect role." 
. The new schools of architecture that are devel- 
oping, as well as some of the established ones, are 
being heavily influenced by the 1967 ‘Princeton Re- 
port" (A Study of Education for Environmental De- 
sign by Robert L. Geddes and Bernard F. Spring). 
Crucial to the report in its definition of the environ- 
mental design tasks that should form the basis of 
educational policy is its understanding of how “the 
changing of any part of our physical environment 
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affects and interacts with every other aspect of that 
environment [so] that no decision about physical de- 
sign is wholly independent." In structuring a pro- 
gram of total environmental design, the authors have 
formulated 216 separate activities that as a program 
provide “a process for planning and evaluating the 
unprecedented diversity of new programs that are 
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needed if we are to be able to develop the teams of 
well-educated individuals who can work together 
wisely and effectively to design a more humane envi- 
ronment." 


The End of the School of Architecture? 


In facing the challenge to participate in the creation 
of a better human environment, Dean Buchard of the 
College of Architecture at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute sees an entirely new role emerging for the 
university. He believes that students and faculty 
from many disciplines must cooperate in the struc- 
turing of a model for environmental development de- 
sign procedures, and that fruitful cooperation among 
the many disciplines may not be as difficult as was 
once imagined when it is recognized that common 
Systemic principles are found in all dis- 
ciplines — those as diverse as physics and psy- 
chology, economies and ecology — that make them 
susceptible to integration. It is the job of the univer- 
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sity as a whole, he thinks, and not only of the archi- 
tecture division, to provide the model for inter- 
disciplinary interaction and research that would lead 
to new environment-oriented, multi-disciplinary cur- 
ricula that could in turn provide the framework for 
an environment more worthy of man. 

But, Dean Buchard notes, “the larger purpose is 
the next horizon — an intellectual structure for envi- 
ronmental and urban studies — a way for the uni- 
versity to express the role of knowledge and its 
transfer in the building of a civilization. Para- 
doxically, if this should come about, it could mean the 
end of the School of Architecture as it now exists in 
the university context and require new alignments of 
faculties according to function and mission rather 
than, so distinctly, by discipline or profession. Pos- 
sibly, this may not prove to be so. But if indeed it 
did, what more could we ask in exchange for our 
schools. It could be the beginning of hope for the 
human family." — David A. Morton 
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Revolutionary 
Scenario for 
an Architect's 
Education 


By Michael Brill 


Michael Brill is Chairman of the Department of Architecture 
and Urban Systems, School of Architecture and Environ- 
mental Design, State University of New York at Buffalo; and 
Program Director of BOSTI (The Buffalo Organization for 
Social and Technological Innovation). These observations were 
born of his perceptions of student unrest on the campus and 
of his many lectures to professionals and students throughout 
the country. 


The New Student 


Normally, the content and direction of an archi- 
tectural education is directly responsive to the needs 
of the profession and is, in fact, designed by the 
practitioners of the profession. Because of changes 
in the past five years and of some extrapolation of 
these events to a trend, I would like to offer a prob- 
able inverse hypothesis: that architectural students 
today are shaping their education as never before, 
and that this shaping will change the nature of the 
profession drastically. It will also change the kinds 
of skills required to practice the new architecture 
that will, in turn, become the skills that will be 
taught in the new schools of architecture. 

Very simply put, the bulk of architectural students 
have goals that are very divergent from those held 
by the bulk of professional practitioners. Their val- 
ues— that is, what they believe to be impor- 
tant — skew their vision. For them architecture is 
Seen, more and more, as a socio-physical service to 
the community, not as a technically enriched art- 
form in service to a free-agent client. 

Students see the prime determinants of their work 
in the needs of the actual user/consumers of the end 
product and in the needs of the society affected by 
the product, rather than in the wishes of the client. 
This has clear implications for change in '^who 
works for whom" and “who pays whom" for such a 
service. We can expect to see a rise in a true advocacy 
architecture much like that appearing in planning 
now. Architects will offer schemes to users and to 
society as alternatives to schemes developed by other 
architects. The ethics of the profession will undergo 
strain and change. 

There will be a move to isolate the young trouble- 
makers from the profession and its reward system, 
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but that strategy will not be successful for two rea- 
sons: first, like any advocate, their constituency is 
under no obligation to fight fair through the normal 
channels of problem resolution in a profession not 
designed to withstand such pressures; second, the 
reward expectations of the young professional are 
not the same as those of the existing body of prac- 
titioners. It would be wiser for the profession, its 
practitioners, and its institutions to seek a détente 
with this emerging force and aid it to grow in re- 
sponsibility and knowledge. This will be difficult, for 
it will be seen as an attempt to “co-opt” the new 
practitioner and will be resisted. 

If students are now shaping the future by focusing 
on the goals of the profession, then any change in 
goals will have far-reaching effects on: (1) the skills 
of architects, (2) the resources (financial, natural, 
and material) we employ, (3) the institutions that 
govern the organization and applications of skills 
and resources, (4) the sets of rules, both formal and 
informal, that control the mobilization and inter- 
action of skills, resources and institutions. 


The New Practice 


Some of the trends in thought and their implica- 
tions for new skills, resources, institutions, and sets 
of rules predict an amplified technology for the new 
practice of architecture. At first, the traditional 
Skills will be seen as not important, but this attitude 
will change as technical problems go unresolved and 
the new clients grow wary of technical incompetence. 
A new emphasis on the traditional technical skills 
wil emerge, but those skills will be seen as not 
sufficient to do the job. 

The thinking goes like this: the world is increas- 
ingly thought of as a system — a complex one, but a 
System nevertheless. World subcomponents, be they 
ecosystems or neighborhoods, are, therefore, also 
conceived as systems. Buildings and building com- 
plexes are viewed and designed as systems. The im- 
plication of this systems-think view forces a broad- 
ening of scope and (because we have a limited capac- 
ity to absorb information) a sharing of responsi- 
bility. 

If we are to design complex systems, it will be a 
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team activity that will alter the way skills are orga- 
nized. These teams will cross disciplinary lines to 
organize themselves in a number of ways (only one 
of which has the architect as head) to accommodate 
changes in leadership as project emphasis shifts. It 
is possible that the shift of emphasis from product to 
process may invest the process itself, in a cybernetic 
mode, with the leadership role. 

These new skill requirements could break down 
the homogeneity of architectural curricula and cause 
schools to develop along different lines, allowing stu- 
dents an educational choice based on different con- 
tent and emphasis between schools. 

With the growth of heterogeneity in curricula, 
goal divergence between student and practitioner, an 
increasingly militant student body, and an increas- 
ingly acquiescent school administration, we can fore- 
see the erosion of professionally generated standards 
in the schools to the point where the profession can 
no longer look to the schools for preprofessional cer- 
tification. That responsibility will devolve entirely on 
the profession itself in order to maintain its public 
trust to protect the health, safety, and welfare of 
society. The profession may have to set up new cram 
Schools for itself, external to the schools of archi- 
tecture, to assure that a certain minimum body of 
knowledge and competence exists. 


The New Technical Skills 


Because of the goal shift to problems both more com- 
plex and man-centered, new technical skills will be 
sought. Research will increasingly be seen as the key 
to unlock presently unavailable knowledge and skills, 
and as the proper content of an education. Among 
topics that will be explored are: (1) systems-analy- 
sis as a key intellectual technology used to define and 
unravel difficult problems, (2) use of computers not 
for *number-crunching," but for approaching prob- 
lems previously thought to be unapproachable, (3) 
development of formal gaming techniques to play out 
and describe complex interactions, expectations, and 
goals of various participants affected by the building 
process, (4) use of sensitivity-training as a tool to 
enable us to be more sensitive to the needs of others 
in order to be more productive in both team work and 
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in power negotiations (As a tool to help cross the 
eulture communication barrier, this will be especially 
valuable if advocacy is to flourish.), (5) new design 
methodologies that will be developed because of the 
change in the nature of the client, (6) new emphasis 
on management skills that will be sought with the 
increase in trends towards industrialization and use 
of building systems (PERT and CPM methods of 
project management will become commonplace, espe- 
cially where resources are seen as both precious and 
Scarce, as in advocate work.), (7) use of the per- 
formance concept in analyzing delivery systems for 
housing and community services (If housing, 
schools, etc., are seen as services, not products of the 
building industry, a different scope of concern and 
thrust of effort is possible. The interactions between 
buildings and builders, law, finance, political process, 
and social services then become critical determinants 
and therefore opportunities, not constraints, in the 
building process.), (8) use of feedback in the build- 
ing process, adaptable environments, measurement 
techniques for socio-technical systems, etc. 

These technical skills are directly responsive to a 
changed goal structure. Today, the quality and goals 
of education are a primary determinant in the devel- 
opment of changes in the profession, and therefore of 
architectural technology. 


The Challenge 


There is another powerful challenge to the profes- 
sion that will wreak enormous changes: the need 
simply to build more than ever before. Many studies 
show that we cannot do the job with the building 
industry as presently constituted, and that far- 
reaching and fundamental shifts are required to do 
the job at all. 

We can expect some peculiar alliances. The young 
practitioner will consort more and more with manu- 
facturers and systems builders, working with them 
and for them in order to build the volume required to 
meet the needs of society. We can expect the alliances 
generated by industrialization to be powerful ones, 
because they will tend to unite government, a large 
segment of society, heavy industry, and many out- 
spoken architects and planners. Such alliances will 
strain the conflict-of-interest ethics, and through 
stress, change them. 

To some degree, these changes are happening al- 
ready. This discussion attempts to link observations 
made in the schools, the profession, the industry, and 
society at large into some cohesive pattern and to 
point out the revolutionary implications of this pat- 
tern. The profession of architecture is destined to be 
fundamentally altered in the next fifteen years. 
There are already signs of the traditional defense 
posture being adopted by many professionals (i.e., 
the old ways are the best ways). Let us instead try to 
understand, select, and order the forces acting on the 
profession so that we may intelligently adapt to the 
demands of the new clients and of the largest build- 
ing challenge ever. 
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Five Decades of Interior Design 


From the 
Classes 
to the Masses 


L the last half-century, the time lag that operates 
during the spread of ideas geographically and from 
innovator to mass consumer has decreased markedly. 
Consequently, each new idea and invention is trans- 
mitted in an ever briefer pattern of cyclic delays. One 
such pattern is revealed in the gap that separates 
Mies's first curtain-wall projects of 1919 from the 
construction of the first building to use his prin- 
ciples in 1953 (New York's Lever House), to their ul- 
timate misuse in mass-produced systems of the 1960s. 
But these were far shorter time lags than the century 
that intervened in the transfer of Renaissance design 
from Italy to England. 

The past fifty years of interior design in this coun- 
try, influenced as they have been by the explosion of 
mass communications, telescope even more the time- 
lapse continuum of avant-garde invention and popu- 
lar acceptance. Whereas decades passed before the 
avant-garde designs of the twenties reached whole- 
sale furniture outlets, it now takes a mere few months. 
With so short a lapse, the notion of an avant-garde 
becomes distorted and absorbed in a tradition of the 
new that values change for change's sake alone. High 
art and low art begin to merge and, in their conflu- 
ence, the latter receives new value. For people of 
advanced taste, the design monuments of this century 
— including the furniture of Mies, Corbu, Eames, and 
Saarinen — present little challenge. Far more diffi- 
cult are the popular artifacts that characterize each 
decade with a particularity that escapes the “eternal” 
work of art. In the pages that follow, the salons of 
high fashion and the living rooms of everybody else 
present a contrast that bridges the class gap in time. 
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THE GREAT COLLECTORS: 
ART DECO, BORAX, AND MAPLE 


As the decade opened in which P/A was 
founded, the great antiques' collectors 
were amassing treasures from the cathe- 
drals, cloisters, and country houses of 
Europe, and from the newly rediscovered 
colonial houses of America. Stained glass 
panels and sculptured columns, Renais- 
sance chests and oriental carpets, all 
were collected with piratical greed. In- 
teriors were rich with carved oak and 
ivories, cut velvet and tooled leather, 
Italian brocade and French marquetry — 
as well as with sunshine, flowers, and 
chintz. 

Architects as well as decorators joined 
in the search to find objects for the clubs, 
residences, and chapels of clients striving 
to create an American myth of tradition. 
Funding was abundant; clients were free- 
spending; design factories were facile and 
efficient. 

For another generation's outlook, a 
more forward image was offered by dis- 
ciples of the Bauhaus-like Wiener Werk- 
staette including Paul Frankl, Eli Jacques 
Kahn, and Josef Urban. Soon France was 
to garner this glory through its 1925 In- 
ternational Exposition of Decorative Arts, 
which gave the name to this new style — 
Art Deco. The cycle had swung around 
again: the machine waxed and handcrafts 
waned. But the best of European avant- 
garde creation remained little known in 
this decade. 

For buyers on the installment plan, 
Grand Rapids and the South produced 
pastiches of period furniture, which came 
to be known as ‘“‘Borax” — perhaps be- 
cause of the premiums from the cleanser 
of that name. In this way, mass-produced 
furniture in the Revival styles continued 
the 19th-Century tradition. 
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Breuer's Cesca Chair, 1928. 
Courtesy, Knoll Associates. 


Breuer's Wassily Chair, 1925. 


The average middle-classman made do with reproductions. Photo: Brown Brothers. i 
Courtesy, Knoll Associates. 


£ 


Le Corbusier's chaise lounge, 1927. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. Gift of 
Thonet Freres, N.Y. 
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Aalto's chrome-tramed couch bed, 1930. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 


ROSE BEIGE AND BLUE MIRROR 


Following the crash of 1929, design 
received little attention until the Chicago 
World's Fair of 1933 inaugurated the 
Streamlined Style of Industrial Design. 
The catalyst in this conversion was a com- 
bination of direct modern methods with 
a look reminiscent of provincial hand- 
craft — "Swedish Modern." Still, Grand 
Rapids continued to produce ‘‘Borax’’ and 
the "Early American Maple" that was 
really “Early Nondescript.” The battle be- 
tween the "''cold" machine and the 
“warm” handcraft raged on. In planning, 
the “open plan" so brilliantly demon- 
strated by the Barcelona Pavilion, began 
to be a goal. 

During the Great Depression, the de- 
sign world turned inward to behind-the- 
creative-scenes activity that continued 
to support the field — and to Federal 
Arts projects. The founding of profes- 
sional interior design societies was 
sparked in 1931 by the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators (now the American 
Institute of Interior Designers). New pro- 
fessional magazines appeared to improve 
communication in the field: in 1932 In- 
terior Design magazine was founded and 
in 1934 the predecessor of Interiors 
magazine — The Upholsterer — became 
The Interior Decorator. The development 
showed that the model set by The Great 
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Courtesy, New York Public Library. 


Curves, chrome, and tubular steel — high-fashion cliches caught in a 1932 movie set. 


. 


"Moderne" was the compromise with the new vision by the bourgeoisie. 


Photo: Brown Brothers. 


Collectors was gradually shifting to a 
broader base of the population. Doubt- 
less the most influential of these new 
organizations was the Museum of Modern 
Art, which opened in 1931. Its exhibitions 
of furnishings, especially the series called 
“Useful Objects," which began in 1938, 
was to influence both the design world 
and the public for the next forty years. 

More plastics, glass, and stainless steel 
found their ways into interiors. Better 
asphalt tiles and acoustical tiles were 
produced. And, as a poor stepchild of 
the Great Depression, knotty pine became 
the wall surfacing that bespoke the first 
years of the decade. 


Aalto’s lounge chair, c. 1934. 
Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art. 
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NATURAL BURLAP AND 
CUT-LEAF PHILODENDRON 


The lack of resources during World War II 
coincided with the expanding influence of 
Wright's theories on ‘‘The Nature of Ma- 
terials." Necessity thus brought a rash 
of rough textures that had not been con- 
sidered ''tasteful" before. Natural burlap 
and canvas, sisal mats and webbed furni- 
ture were among the common materials 
adapted to uncommon uses. As America 
entered the war, however, there was al- 
ready promise of what was to follow. The 
Museum of Modern Art’s 1941 “Organic 
Design Competition” premiated a foam 
rubber-padded, molded plastic chair of 
sinuous form designed by Charles Eames 
and Eero Saarinen. That exhibition was 
to galvanize two furniture firms into vis- 
ionary activity that assured them leader- 
ship for the next decade — Knoll Associ- 
ates and Herman Miller Inc. In 1946 
Eames produced the first molded plywood 
chair, which had been developed from 
experiments in making splints for the 
Navy medical corps. Herman Miller Inc. — " —— : 

was to become known for its technological Harwell Hamilton Harris, Havens House, 1940. A fine example of the interest in natural 
innovations as the industry's unofficial de- textures and craftsmanship during a decade of ''organic" design. Photo: Roger Sturtevant. 
sign laboratory. In 1947 Hans Knoll and 
Florence Shust Knoll established the firm 
that is now Knoll International and soon 
became identified with the most elegant 
Miesian furniture and interiors in the 
country. Then, in 1949, another conti- 
nental furniture invasion swept our 
shores. Spearheaded by the designs of 
the Dane, Finn Juhl, Scandinavian furni- 
ture, continuing in the Arts & Crafts tra- 
dition, attracted architects across Amer- 
ica. Aalto, Mathsson, and Wegner be- 
came bywords of the nearly lost crafts- 
manship. Sinuous forms, ostensibly de- 
rived from organic growth in natural 
woods, were webbed simply and "purely" 
with tape, raffia, or caning. So, as the 
decade closed, ‘‘Danish Modern" was 
sweeping the country as "Swedish Mod- 
ern" had done in the thirties. 
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The Rogan family in the living room of their defense home in Erie, Pa., 1942. The 
question of style is not raised on $42.50 per week. Courtesy, New York Public Library. 


Eames's side chair, 1946. 
(Far left) 

Courtesy, Museum of Modern 
Art, Gift of Herman Miller, 
Inc. 


Prototype of Saarinen’s 
“Womb Chair," winner of 
the 1940 Organic Design 
Competition. (Left) 


Courtesy, Knoll Associates. 
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WHITE PLASTER, BEIGE VELVET 
AND TRAVERTINE 


When the business boom that followed 
America's recovery from World War Il 
caused an office building boom in major 
cities, a group of urban interior designers 
seized this marketing opportunity and ap- 
plied themselves almost exclusively to 
the area of office design. They proclaimed 
a new wing of the profession under the 
name ‘‘space planners," although plan- 
ning spaces had always been a major 
concern of architects and residential dec- 
orators also. Industry and business 
learned that good design was good pub- 
lic relations. The furniture industry also 
began to receive the filtered effects of 
the modern movement — the idiom of 
architects — and more modern furniture 
began to be produced. To help make 
these manufacturers known to architects 
more quickly, P/A initiated its "Interior 
Design Data" series in 1952 — the only 
regular feature on interior design in the 
architecture press of this country. Thus, 
the history was more of mutual need and 
interdependence than the version that 
architects only then began ''to take more 
and more interest in interior design." 
From 1950 to 1955 the Museum of 
Modern Art mounted a series of annual 
"Good Design Exhibitions" directed by 
Edgar Kaufmann Jr. that showed how 
meticulous discrimination could fill every 
interior with clean and sparkling machine 
beauty, readily available in the market 
place. The pristine, purgative Miesian 
aesthetic formed the mainstream of the 
decade. Then, midway in the 1950s, Bau- 
haus principles became enriched by the 
sensuous colors of Abstract Expression- 
ism. In fabrics, the vibrant designs of 
Dorothy Liebes, Alexander Girard, and 
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Philip Johnson's Oneto House, 1951. Good taste in this decade was defined by an 


increasingly spare elegance. Photo: Ezra Stoller. 


of poverty removed. Photo: Brown Brothers. 


Jack Lenor Larson made palatable to 
more people the spare designs derived 
from Miesian principles. Therefore, in 
1958, when Saarinen's expressionistic 
TWA Terminal was well underway and 
when the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts mounted an exhibition of Louis 
Comfort Tiffany glass, the design world 
was prepared to accept whiplash curves 


The Eisenhower years encouraged the blandest modernism, with the casual coziness 


E n i T VC uud 
Eames' lounge chair and ottoman. 
Courtesy Herman Miller, Inc. 


Photo essay by Herbert Matter on Harry 


Bertoia's wire chair. Courtesy, Knoll Associates. 


and sensuous colors as a new direction. 

As the decade came to a close, the 
purity of the International Miesian style 
reached its final refinement as The Mini- 
mal Style, which developed a sparse, ele- 
mental look, a museumlike placement of 
objects in space, and a visual emphasis 
(if not yet a total concentration) on the 
functional needs of people. 
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Superscale and supergraphics relaxed tensions in a quirky decade. 
Doug Michaels New Haven apartment, 1967. Photo: John T. Hill. 


THE SILVER-STREAKED 
RACE FOR SPACE 


In the early 1960s, expansion was in the 
air throughout the interior design field — 
expansion of practice, expansion in the 
use of materials, expansion that was soon 
to lead to revolution. The Minimal Style 
was challenged by a counter movement, 
elaborately ornamented and decidedly un- 
Minimal. This design reaction became a 
revolution that P/A dubbed 'Superman- 
nerism." A new breed of architect and 
interior designer rebelled against the up- 
tight formality of the past, and worked 
for “involvement.” Social and political 
issues captured their concern — areas 
unrelated to formal or even nonformal 
design. Avant-garde, architect-interior de- 
signers showed greater interest in furni- 
ture systems that involve the user and 
are adaptable to the spatial requirements 
of the environment. 

Formally, this rebellious avant-garde 
offered a wider range of visual experience 
as candidates for our design vocabulary. 
It included areas previously considered 
undesigned and unworthy of designers' 
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attention. Included, once again, were his- 
torical traditions such as decoration, ap- 
plied pattern, and ornament. It included, 
too, the influence of our commercial and 
roadside environments. Among its special 
techniques was the use of permissiveness 
and chaos; whimsey and humor; synthetic 
and commercial allusions; ambiguity and 
invisibility; ^ superscale, supergraphics 
(another term coined by P/A), and su- 
perimposition. This was the rebellion of 
Supermannerism. 

During the 1960's, P/A published the 
first two issues of any architectural maga- 
zine to be devoted entirely to interior de- 
sign. Ironically, both issues, like many 
other celebratory publications, now seem 
to have coincided with the conclusions of 
the movements they analyzed — The 
Minimal Style in 1962 and Supermanner- 
ism in 1968. Or did those publications 
contribute to this demise? The question 
is valuable, for this demonstration of the 
time lag decrease in the history of design 
may permit interior designers to syn- 
thesize the results of the last fifty years 
into a new and better environmental sys- 
tem for the future. 


The latest styles become instantly available to a mass mar- 
ket. Courtesy Macy's, New York. 


Action Office furniture. 
Courtesy Herman Miller, Inc. 


Olivier Morgue's chaise, 1965. 
Courtesy Museum of Modern Art, Gift of 
George Tanier, Inc. 
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From Product to Process: 
The Third Generation of Modern Architects 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITHOTURD July (15 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
May 1009 


THE 
MASTER BUILDERS 
CROWD THE 


ARCHITECTS’ 
A DOMAIN 
Lf 


There has been more change in the meaning of architecture during the past five years than 
during the preceding fifty and more during the half century since 1920 than the 500 years that 
began with the end of feudalism. From the Renaissance to today, changes in the meaning of 
architecture must be measured in geometric progression. 

In the past fifty years we have seen the architect move from product to process, from building 
design to the design of living patterns, from designing monuments for great clients to the 
creation of a new and broader patronage, from directing hand craftsmen to designing industrial 
procedures, and from posturing as a social butterfly to standing as a social advocate. 


L one single notion, in consensus and disagree- 
ment, runs through the past fifty years, it is that of 
form in relation to function. 

Between the First and Second World Wars, Func- 
tionalism made a mighty effort to cut itself off from 
the past. Buildings and cities were opened to light 
and air. The logic of form became an aesthetic as 
architecture began to lose its definition as “high art.” 
Instead of art for its own sake, the physical needs 
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and functions of man were explored. Aesthetic sys- 
tems were replaced by structural honesty and undis- 
guised materials, as the concept that architecture 
should express and symbolize its own function was 
generally accepted. 

The architecture of cubic simplicity that resulted 
owes its origins to the aesthetics of Cubism and the 
technology of the industrial revolution. It was an ar- 
chitecture characterized by plain surfaces, and open, 
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airy spaces unified in a continuous flow. The transi- 
tion from interior to exterior space was based upon a 
technology that could fasten slab and column in rigid 
connection. Since columns could be set back from the 
facade, the walls dividing interior and exterior space 
could become mere curtains that, when opened, ex- 
tended space homogeneously in all directions. Uni- 
formity and the logical character of space and struc- 
ture were revealed in an architectural language that 
expressed a new sense of freedom as well as the con- 
viction that logical-scientific principles would master 
the world. 

With the growing distrust of scientific rationalism 
extending far beyond its architectural implications, 
the validity of the objectives of Functionalism are 
being seriously questioned. The logical-scientific ra- 
tionale became associated with the growing in- 
humanity of a technocracy blamed for a world of 
increasing passivity and malaise wherein man has 
become the eternal consumer, burying his sense of 
uselessness and alienation in acquisition, violence, 
and drugs. The triumph of Functionalism, to its crit- 
ics, paralleled the debilitation of functional man. 
Formalism, on the other hand, ignored in the 
triumph of modern architecture, seems to be taking 
on added human perceptual dimensions. Man seems 
to have refused to be ennobled by universal space, 
remaining instead peculiarly himself. Functionalist 
logic and rationality opened buildings to light and 
air, yet man still hungers nostalgically for dark, se- 
cret, and familiar places. 

But the return of formalism within an increas- 
ingly structured framework has not humanized our 
environment. Instead of displaying a mature ability 
to choose formal alternatives within a limited range 
of options, a meaningless expression of limitless 
"freedom" is often preferred. The result is not per- 
ceptual relief from functional sterility but, instead, 
another dimension of triviality in forms, whose sole 
meaning resides in egocentric choice. 

The revolt of the third generation architects, the 
architects of the seventies, is to secure an integrated 
human implementation of function and a richer for- 
mal language. Current tendencies indicate that a 
new concept of the world is being shaped. The 
emerging vision values functional openness but is 
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equally dedicated to change and to fulfilling man's 
territorial needs. The demoralizing regularity of per- 
fect, geometrically planned neighborhoods yields to 
irregular squares and streets interspersed with natu- 
ral phenomena. 

Human life must have a place that is a small cos- 
mos — a system of meaningful places. The architect 
now sees his task as that of forming these places so 
that that they can receive the necessary content. And 
since many architects realize the limitations of their 
middle-class social prejudices, they seek processes by 
which the user can express his own desires within 
the design. 

The rationalism of functional planning has now to 
be filled with new forms that define the city in terms 
of the life within it. There is a general realization 
that the use of our highly sophisticated tools is too 
important to be left to technicians or those who can 
think only in terms of functional optimization. 

It is for this reason that architects go beyond func- 
tionalism, while retaining its advances, to create an 
environment of forms rich in perceptual dimensions. 

In turning from the logic of forms dictated by 
simple rationalism, the architect becomes a synthe- 
sizing agent. He must find means of practicing such 
activities that are essential for interaction and cul- 
tural development. 

The notion of a symbolically meaningful environ- 
ment may seem romantic in a throwaway era charac- 
terized by incessant change. But the desire for such 
an environment stems from a healthy reaction to the 
lack of real psychic nourishment in a too pragmatic 
world. 


The Architect of the Seventies 


Architecture in 1970 is committed to the postindus- 
trial revolution. According to John McHale, writing 
in The Plastic Parthenon, “past traditional canons of 
literary and artistic judgment, which still furnish 
the bulk of our critical apparatus, offer no guide to 
its evaluation. Such canons tended to place high val- 
ue on permanence, uniqueness, and the enduring uni- 
versal value of the chosen artifact. Aesthetic plea- 
sure was associated with conditions of sociomoral 
judgment. Beauty was truth and the truly beautiful 
of ageless appeal. Such standards worked to judge 
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the one-off products of handcraft industry that made 
up the fine and folk arts of earlier periods. But ma- 
chine-produced items lack the intrinsic value that 
justifies them according to earlier canons. Produc- 
tion is now directed to the plurality of goals and 
preferences of a whole society. World society need no 
longer be based on the economics of scarcity. There 
is a revolutionary shift to a society in which the only 
unique and irreplaceable element is man." 

In P/A's 1970 Design Awards presentation, the 
jurors gave their highest awards to buildings that 
characterized the goals of the postindustrial revolu- 
tion as described by McHale. The awards went to 
designs that emphasized and encouraged a quality of 
life. *Process, advocacy, social crisis, conservation, 
pollution are the proper concerns of the architect," 
declared the jury. 

Technology, the omnipotent oaf of the industrial 
revolution, had little relevance in their premiations. 
Ingenious technical solutions inevitably proved more 
expensive than traditional systems when bid. Tech- 
nology, the jury concluded, was too often ivory tower 
research. 

The base of classic and modern architectural phi- 
losophy crumbled beneath the jury's onslaught. Mod- 
ern architects had declared that if a building is built 
well, works well, if the spaces are good and structure 
expressed, that was the architectural meaning of the 


building. Not so, said the jury, “there can be a con- 
tradiction between how the building works, looks, 
and suits its occupants." It is, according to the jury, 
much cheaper to do something straightforward in 
the first place, then add something like a clip-on 
facade, than it is to distort the whole building to get 
expression. Art under such circumstances is “unnec- 
essary eloquence," one juror commented. 

We know now that a good drawing does not neces- 
sarily mean a good building and we are well aware as 
we look at Corbu's plans for a Radiant City just how 
bad a city it would be. We have built our dreams and 
in the realization many of them have become night- 
mares. 


Where Did the Confusion Go? 


In the face of such assurance, where has the con- 
fusion gone that characterized the outlook of the pro- 
fession in 1960? What has happened during the past 
decade? A 1961 “State of the Art" symposium con- 
ducted by former P/A editor Thomas Creighton elic- 
ited these remarks: “I agree that confusion exists 
today" — Mies van der Rohe. “There is no question 
about the existence of confusion" — Minoru Yam- 
asaki. “There is chaotic and critical disorder" — 
Craig Elwood. “Many feel that confusion exists in 
architecture today; I myself do not feel confused” 
— Buckminster Fuller. 


Q e i } as ] n e wu | * By Cesar Pelli, Partner for design, Gruen Associates. 
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| have for some time been concerned with the organization of building complexes; complexes where large-scale multifunction 
elements come together; complexes with traffic, parking, and utility distribution problems. 


I find the linear organization along a spine a full answer. | don’t know if it is the only answer but it is a good one. With 


many possibilities still to be explored. 


Spine organization to me means an organization based on a central lineal core. This core is the basis of movement. The 
movement line provides a highly developed, more or less permanent element and the spaces (buildings) are attached to it 


and become the changing, nonpermanent components. 


These thoughts led to Open-Line City. They are presented as a series of images and not as a complete worked-out system. The 
difference is important: today we distrust intellectual systems but images are important to anybody working on similar problems. 


We think of a city. A new city. We start with its core. But the 
core is a line. 


It is an open ended line. It can grow at both ends. 


fil Alii. S 


This line is downtown. Where all the action is. It is also the or- 
ganizational spine. 


A ORGANIZATIONAL SPINE jg DOWNTOWN d OPEN LINE CITY f». 


The trunk of a public transportation system. Underground or 
elevated. Or both. 


e ee > 


The city grows perpendicularly to the spine; along secondary 
public transportation branches. 


Highest intensity citywide functions are within the main spine. 
Neighborhood, lower density functions will develop along the 
branches. 


The spine is a concourse. A multilevel, air-conditioned 
Main Street. 
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The lack of a common architectural language and 
educational objectives, as well as the absence of mu- 
tually accepted aesthetic goals proved architecture, 
by all established definitions, to be in a state of hope- 
less disassociation. Few recognized that new mean- 
ings were being formed by the postindustrial revolu- 
tion architect. On the political scene, for example, 
young people were beginning to hammer out 
definitions. The following statement, from a student 
publication of 1962, agrees well with the jury's con- 
clusions in the P/A Design Awards of 1970. 

“We regard men as infinitely precious and pos- 
sessed of unfulfilled capacities for reason, freedom, 
and love... We oppose the depersonalization that 
reduces human beings to the status of things. If any- 
thing, the brutalities of the twentieth century teach 
that means and ends are intimately related, the 
vague appeals to ‘posterity’ cannot justify the muti- 
lations of the present . . . Loneliness, estrangement, 
isolation describe the vast distance between man and 
man today. These dominant tendencies cannot be 
overcome by better personnel management, nor by 
improved gadgets, but only when a love of man over- 
comes the idolatrous worship of things by man." 

Architecture has paralleled the direction of the 
counter culture from the confusion, lethargy, and 
hopelessness of the 1950s beat generation, to the 
affirmation of life, love, and freedom of youth today. 


All public and semipublic functions are reached 
directly from the concourse, and are part of its life. 


The spine provides an area of high life intensity 
necessary for city vitality. Being lineal and open ended 
it cannot strangle itself. It grows as the city grows. 


There are centers along this line. Cultural, educa- dp 
tional, commercial, financial, civic centers. Some 
by their nature remain where they are. The others OFFICES 
move along the line. fies 
OFFICES 
HOME ados OFFICES 
HOME gordo, OFFICES 
HOME garden 
HOME garden OFFICES 
PROME garden OFFICES 
d AD WEAT, 
"HOME? yee van "ens a OFFICES 
» EB ^. OFFICES 
sj ^e, 
OPEN PARKS c d MANY Thees Ks din 
WE Mep e or iw OFFICES 
WV For Movies S v ACTIVITY hi 
Meetings and IN Fountains 
Assembiles and ONE on ESRD RES 
Concerts and SPACE Sculpture 


THE MAIN LEVEL WHERE EVERYTHING HAPPENS 


UNDERGROUND 
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STRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The objectives of architecture are in tandem with 
the changes that are most hopeful in our culture. The 
rejection of those aspects of Functionalism that 
eliminated the human presence have been paralleled 
by the rejection of an ordered, problem-solving 
society that left no place for the expression of irra- 
tional feeling. _ 

What are the characteristics of the new archi- 
tecture and the new architect? In the 1920s the gi- 
ants of the first generation of modern architecture 
were waging the battle that established modern ar- 
chitecture on an international scale. They were fol- 
lowed by men who secured the newly conquered field. 
Some merely copied the masters and, consequently, 
never became great themselves. Others, however, de- 
signed highly original works within the principles of 
modern architecture. The third generation of mod- 
ern architects differs completely from both. 


Architecture Means ... Whatever It Means 


As we begin P/A’s second half century and a new 
architecture for the century’s end, we find the archi- 
tect, as never before, undertaking a great variety of 
activities. He has expanded all of his concerns, in- 
cluding involvement in the economic, political, and 
social worlds in his search for the parameters of his 
profession. 

Indeed, the search for limits to violate has become 


An automobile transportation system interlocks and comple- 
ments the basic organization of Open-Line City and is linked 
with the interregional system of highways. 
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Open land and recreational uses reach the downtown corridor. 
And are reached from it. 


The green recreational open spaces flow into agricultural or 
natural park land. 
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as intensive as the search for definitions to -re- 


construct. The ideas that structure this new order’ 


would not have been considered within the domain of 
the profession fifty years ago. 


The Walls Around Ideas 


Without restraints, coherent theories of architecture 
are not possible, yet, it is when boundaries are bro- 
ken that the great creative periods emerge. 

Ten years ago the commercial strip and carwash 
were outside the scope of architecture, excluded by 
second generation prohibitions. Today, these forms 
are being absorbed into our imagery and will prob- 
ably lose their fascination once accepted. Even the 
prohibition against building in historic styles, the 
strongest taboo of modern architecture, may conceiv- 
ably be reversed in the coming years. 

Today we consider living patterns and the envi- 
ronment very much inside the realm of architecture. 
An interest in the profession as a profession, eco- 
nomically, morally, and politically, is very much a 
third generation preoccupation. It represents a new 
self-consciousness, a renewed awareness of archi- 
tecture’s place in the world and its responsibilities. 

We know today that good drawings do not make 
good buildings. In fact, there is considerable doubt 
that drawings are the best means of informing the 
builders of the designer’s intent. 
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Modern industrial parks are satellites to the city. So is the 
jetport. 


The spine intersects the rail or tube of the high speed, inter- 
urban transportation system. At this intersection is the Trans- 
portation Center. 


Open-Line is not necessarily a straight line. It adapts itself to 
the terrain. And other determinants. 


The architect's traditional instrument, the pencil, 
implies detailing, but what was a high graphic art 
ten years ago, today seems tedious graphite drudg- 
ery. The architect's alienation from the building pro- 
cess has increased. He finds himself copying manu- 
facturers' details with little knowledge of the manu- 
facturing process, to tell the mechanic how to as- 
semble building elements about which he knows even 
less. Those architects who realize the implications of 
this process question its validity. They view them- 
selves as nondraftsmen formulators of building con- 
cepts. Instead of placing themselves between the 
manufacturer and builder, they seek to implement 
the technical skills of both and become users of tech- 
nology rather than translators of machine products 
to handcrafted forms. They specify profiles and sec- 
tions and are happier “talking” into a computer than 
drawing. 

However, the values that motivate the young pro- 
fessional not only are practical, they are different in 
kind from those that motivated the handeraft archi- 
tect. Well aware of his lack of exact knowledge con- 
cerning the industrial process and the complexities 
of building assembly, the architect concerns himself 
with designing profiles and sections and approving 
details worked out by the experts of the manufac- 
turing process. The result is architect-directed, in- 
dustrial detailing systems that reflect the industrial 


The main concourse is a pedestrian en- 
vironment. It is a succession of public 
Spaces arranged lineally. Within this en- 
closure we encounter plazas, parks, shop- 
ping arcades, sidewalk cafes, art and in- 
dustrial exhibit areas, amusement centers. 


home 
The scale of Open-Line is such that for SPace | 
one-half million population it has a length “~~ = 
of about 10 miles. At this scale two sys- = = == = 
tems operate — a multiple stop, low-speed WOrk | 
"people mover’’ — with the qualities of a Space 
“fun ride,” and a fast, mile stop system. 
Central utilities are part of the spine. ee ae) 
shopp un 
spaces 


Educational facilities in Open-Line City 
are on the concourse. The university ele- 
ments are distributed along the spine. The 2 4 
concourse is the campus. Education is part 
of the city's life. 
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The basic system of movement is by space 
public transportation. This reduces the de- === 
pendence on the use of private automo- == == am any 
biles. Mobility is improved. Cars per capita other | 
are reduced. Parking places per car are re- Spaces 
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The core is a line. Its commercial centers can fluctuate back 
and forth along this line. But no area can be permanently by- 
passed. Total decay is therefore not possible. The tissues are 
self-healing. 


duced further still. 


Open-Line City recognizes the need for concentration of public 
activities. They take the form of a line because this offers the 
dual advantage of concentration without constriction. The core 


process rather than reflect handcraft ideas. One of 
the best examples of this process is the work of Cesar 
Pelli who has carried this system to a high art. 


Beyond Good and Evil 


Unlike the first generation of the modern movement, 
the architect of the 1970s is not concerned with abso- 
lute ethical-aesthetic values in his work, although a 
great deal of concern is expressed about economic, 
political, and social values. Gropius’s contention that 
creative aesthetic disciplines have always generated 
ethical qualities seems to the architect of the third 
generation no longer relevant. Meaning today is to be 
in touch with psychological and emotional realities 
that are, in a sense, beyond any simple traditional 
concepts of beauty, good, and evil. 

Today our concern is not with eternal things, but 
with change and the effect of change on the life 
styles of the buildings’ occupants. The attitude of the 
third generation architect is, if the vehicle of change 
is technology then technology must be reconciled to 
man. 

Originality and the concommitant taboos against 
copying are now considered part of the cult of genius 
that plagued the modern movement. Ideas today are 
common property. The designer who appropriates an 
idea and improves upon it is hailed as an original 
creator. The imitator is not one who uses others’ 


ideas but one who uses them poorly. The fund of 
ideas has become so enormous, so readily available, 
that good architecture is easy. “Great architecture, 
as always, is very difficult," observes Cesar Pelli. 


The Order of Disorder 


The first generation of modern architects was con- 
cerned with order; a static, universal, aesthetic or- 
der. Today, order has been bartered for change and 
the static order of beauty for the excitement of pro- 
cess. The “quality” of things, in the aristocratic 
sense of fine materials and workmanship, has been 
replaced by a concern for the quality of life, and 
since life is timebound, not eternal, changing not 
static, the new architecture has a shifting, vital, in- 
tangible quality. Young designers are involved with 
the enjoyment of direct experience, extracting per- 
ceptual stimulation from the environment rather 
than from an abstract sense of order. Typical of 
the restraints that have been overcome by archi- 
tects entering the 1970s is the notion of architecture 
as an exclusively high art; they have won the right 
to do things with tongue in cheek. 

It was the violation of these concepts of order per- 
sisting until the early 1960s that so disturbed the 
architects of the last decade, who, as a result, saw 
nothing but chaos in the formulation of the ideas of 
the architects of the new generation. 


corridor is free to expand. It does not have to displace other 
uses to do so. 


A line assures a community meeting place. Everything that hap- 
pens happens in it. Its length assures diversity without diffusion. 


The quality of the concourse is not constant. Different segments 
have their own definite character. And this character can change 
with time. Organizational secondary parallel lines offer the ne- 
cessary redundancy at points of maximum pedestrian intensity. 


The public environment is designed. The emphasis is in the 
design of spaces, not volumes. The public spaces are the pri- 
mary elements in Open-Line City. The volumes (buildings) are 
secondary. They are free to grow, change according to their 
own life rules. 


The public environment is designed but it is not static. It is 
continuously revised, changed, altering itself. 


Open-Line develops in increments. Each increment consists of 
a section of public concourse and its adjacent private develop- 
ment areas. The concourse is built as a public utility. The rest 
of the land remains in public ownership and is leased. All the 
leases in a given increment expire at the same time. The city has 
a built-in mechanism for renewal. City revenues are automatically 
adjusted to the intensity of land development. 


The health and growth of each lineal increment can be reviewed 
every 40 years when the leases expire. At this time partial or 
complete renewal would be possible. Public spaces and uses 
can be added to the core and its intensity increased. This is 
also the mechanism to provide for lateral growth. Every 40 years 
the city outlines can be reconsidered and redefined. 


Open-Line City grows (1) by the addition of increments, (2) 


laterally, and (3) by coming back on itself and rebuilding at 


higher intensities. 


The design of successive increments is affected by the actual 
development of the previous ones. The city learns from itself. 
Only the first increment is designed and general directions 
established. No paper master plan to become a straight jacket. 
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Open-Line City is self-renewing. 


Open-Line City has a lineal arrangement because this intensifies 
human communication. The objective is to increase the quality 
of city life. The good functioning of the city as a mechanism is 


only a secondary objective. 
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uliful 
The people of the city are the judges of its qualities. They 
change and alter design and plan. Even its basic premises are 
subject to review. 


Divine Technology 


Soon after Pencil Points began publication in 
1920, Theo van Doesberg proclaimed a basic tenet of 
modern architecture, “The new spiritual artistic sen- 
sibility of the 20th century has not only felt the beau- 
ty of the machine, but has also taken cognizance of 
its unlimited expressive possibilities for art." In the 
early days of the century, technology could be viewed 
as *good" because its effects remained largely in the 
future. We know now that technology is not in- 
nocent. As we look at the beautiful technological 
form of the rocket's atomic warhead, we know its 
uses are obscene. We know because we have built the 
dreams of the first generation of modern architects. 
We know, too, how thoroughly those superbly ratio- 
nal, “scientific” visions of the future now make us 
hunger for the many “irrational” realities that we 
begin to value above reason. 


Resources — User Needs 


The architects’ organization of resource to meet user 
needs is the essential meaning of design. Ezra Ehr- 
enkrantz. 

Architects of the seventies are convinced of the 
necessity of total design. But it is a very different 
concept from that of the Functionalists who con- 


Hallucinatory Pizza Palace 
in a Plywood Shell 


Lawrence Brown, Designer 


ceived their product as a Gesamtkunstwerk, includ- 
ing everything from table napkins to mechanical sys- 
tems. 

Total design as a systems concept encompasses all 
factors — physical, economic, political, and aesthet- 
ie— that impinge upon the process. The methodol- 
ogies evolved to satisfy this concept not only permit 
more effective design but assure survival of the pro- 
fession in an increasingly competitive economic envi- 
ronment. 

Design becomes not merely the balancing of aes- 
thetic against functional requirements but the ar- 
ranging of all factors that make up the total cir- 
cumstances of the building project within a new 
equation. 

This equation is written in terms of resource utili- 
zation in which: 


Building Use Requirements — Building Resources. 


The new approach to design implied by this meth- 
odology has been most thoroughly developed in the 
work and concepts of Ezra Ehrenkrantz, president 
of Building Systems Development Corp. of San 
Francisco. Use requirements are derived from the 
allotted budget together with the space needed for 
multiple activities. A hierarchy of activity relation- 
ships must be established that specifies use-re- 
quirement factors such as how facilities cluster, the 


the old facade. Bright blue, green, and 
red graphics on the interior can be seen 
past the bold circles. painted on the plate 
glass windows that are clearly visible 
through the large cutouts of the outer ply- 
wood wall. Circles and parts of circles, 
vividly outlined in broad strokes of blue 
paint on a white background, are the 
first layer in overlapping interior/exterior 
"screens." “There is some quite effective 
transparency and overlap between inside 
and outside," commented Thomas Vree- 
land, former chairman of architecture at 
the University of New Mexico. 

Lawrence Brown, who was a fifth-year 
architecture student at the university, 
transformed the small, nondescript — 
“tawdry” according to one observer — 
building into an illusory, illusionary, fu- 
ture-world, trompe l'oeil, supergraphic, 
stage-set environment with the simplest 
of means and materials — plywood and 
paint — that have become standard tools 
of the new medium. The message is the 
hallucinatory suspension of traditional 
perceptions of time and space. 

Vreeland views the project as exempli- 
fying the objectives and methods of the 
new decorative movement. ‘‘What the 
new design is fundamentally about," he 
believes, “is an antitraditional detach- 
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Elevation 


Although no studies are available on the 
effects of supergraphic space on the di- 
gestion of pepperoni pizza, the owners of 
a pizza house in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, have charged fearlessly forward on 
the redesign of their premises. 

A roof-high plywood shell, enclosing an 
outdoor eating area on two sides, masks 


ment of the symbolic aspect of the build- 
ing from the functional shell (separation 
into ‘communicative’ and ‘operative’ func- 
tions). This building is an excellent ex- 
ample of that thesis, since the decorative 
work was applied to an existing pizza 
house without any interference or shut- 
down of its normal operation.” 
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quality of material finish, of aesthetics and security. 
Utilization and resources supply the other half of the 
equation; land, financing, management, technology, 
and labor. According to Ehrenkrantz, the use of 
these resources is the job of the architect who orga- 
nizes them to meet use and needs, thus supplying the 
essential parameters of design. 

Whatever the image-making requirements, the 
equation holds. But, as Ehrenkrantz points out, 
many architects are skilled only in building tech- 
nology and fail to understand the trade-off aspect of 
design implied by the equation. 

An entrepreneur whose finances are limited but 
has management and technological capabilities, 
might build in half the time with the same resources. 
Instead of concluding that industrialized building is 
essential to build faster and cheaper, it is obvious 
that we could afford to spend more in building con- 
struction to utilize other resources. “In determining 
what trade-off strategy to use, one must have a sense 
of how resources interact with one another,” warns 
Ehrenkrantz. 

There is also the factor of trade-offs in terms of 
land density. Buildings of three stories operate on 
one set of cost parameters, high-rise buildings on an- 
other. Land cost and densities can thus determine 
building technology. 

On the next level of design the equation becomes 


simply: 
$ = space + quality of environment. 


Such services as air-conditioning, lighting, and 
acoustics must be traded off within the bounds of a 
particular context. More square footage, for ex- 
ample, necessitates removal of air-conditioning. If 
air-conditioning and square footage are both to be 
retained, money must be added. However, as each 
factor is manipulated a balanced equation must re- 
sult. 

Trade-offs must be examined in every aspect of the 
building’s construction and use. If, for example, two 
lighting systems for a school are evaluated and one 
requires a single watt more per square foot to attain 
the necessary lighting levels, the cost can be equiva- 
lent to that of one teacher's salary. A fifty-teacher 
school, by not choosing the proper lighting system, 
might deprive itself of as many as three teachers. If 
comprehensive design is undertaken, the weighing of 
all factors becomes the architect's responsibility. 

Present design methods involve working at a se- 
ries of unreal problems. The architect proceeds from 
schematic to preliminary and final working draw- 
ings, making successive compromises in attempting 
to adjust variable factors with his budget program. 
But a realistic program should be evolved before 
design begins. 
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Client Formation 


If the designer opts for new technologies or new 
management systems, it might be necessary to in- 
crease the size of the building program. SCSD was 
the first project to do this. In the initial evaluation, 
Ehrenkrantz and his group found that basic needs 
were not equal to available resources. SCSD restruc- 
tured the program and organized a large enough 
client potential in a block of school districts working 
together. Thus sufficient volume was provided to es- 
tablish a new context and introduce new factors into 
the equation. 

In Ehrenkrantz's view, the health of the profes- 
sion depends not only on a concern with technology 
but with the nature of the client as well. Part of the 
architect's task today may be that of client creation. 


Budget 


The architect is seriously hampered by the tension 
created by his client's budget. More and more clients 
choose package builders who give price but not de- 
sign, preferring to sacrifice aesthetics for pre- 
dictable performance. Indeed, for many clients, de- 
sign input has come to indicate financial irresponsi- 
bility. 

If the architect is to have design freedom, he must 
establish a strong financial base. Such a base must, 


WHEEL AND TIRE BRUSH 


of necessity, relate technical performance to cost. 
However, warns Ehrenkrantz, “Good design re- 
quires good designers and the hard approach we take 
to cost benefit studies is to determine the resources 
available for design, but this end product can only be 
successful if the designers are talented.” 

The Ehrenkrantz office has been working on per- 
formance characteristics of various building proj- 
ects to develop a knowledge, not only of job costs, 
but of differences in performance level related to 
costs. This information allows the budget to be estab- 
lished and a design context written to fit the pro- 
gram. The designer then has the freedom to work 
within the context of a given set of trade-offs. 

“T firmly believe that, unless something like this is 
done, architecture is going to reach the point that 
candles have today,” says Ehrenkrantz. “They are 
beautiful, ornate, and sold in small shops in big shop- 
ping centers.” 


Power to the People 


Far more than their forebears, the architects of the 
third generation have realized almost universally 
that rampant technology has to be harnessed. 
Whether humanized by acceptance, use, and under- 
standing, as Pelli proposes, considered within a sys- 
tems context as in Ehrenkrantz’s view, or totally re- 
jected as part of an abusive technocracy that can 


PRE-RINSE AND TOP BRUSH 
HOT WAX APPLICATOR 
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Southern California is the vanguard of the car wash 
industry. Over 400 car washes in Los Angeles. STU- 
PENDOUS. One car wash for every 10,000 cars, most 
of them built in the last 3 to 5 years. 


It's impulse buying. Pumping gas is where the money 
is. Twice as much gas as a service station and at 5096 
more profit per gallon. NICE. 


Identification at 40 mph is the principal goal of design. 
The car wash is a linear machine typically housed in a 
modular, incremental structure. One-story space is 
required; two-story architectural imagery is common. 
The long axis parallels the main street. OF COURSE. 
Corner access and ease of flow are major site planning 
factors. 


BY 
ARTHUR GOLDING 
DOUG MEYER 


Automobile-oriented strip phenomena are strong in 
Los Angeles, as in all the new cities of the West. 
The car wash is a classic expression of car culture. 


LOS ANGELES DESIGN COMPANY 
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absorb and corrupt any attempt at reform, architects 
of differing opinions agree that few of the character- 
istics ascribed to technology by the pioneers of mod- 
ern architecture exist. 

According to Professor Richard Bender of the 
University of California, technology must be used to 
return the power of choice to the people. The direc- 
tion of performance standards and user needs, which 
average out the needs of the people, are, in his opin- 
ion, the wrong direction and the wrong uses of tech- 
nology. 

The industrial revolution was characterized by the 
concentration of technological tools within the con- 
trol of a ministry of "experts." The task of the post- 
industrial revolution is to decentralize these tools 
and fit them for individual human use. Our present 
technology is based on aggregation. We assume that 
industry ean work only where thousands of people 
proclaim “We have concentrated all our needs and we 
have all put ourselves together to fit a size 11% E. It 
will be a little big for some of us and will rub others 
but this is our average." 

Such an approach, Bender feels, is entirely wrong. 
By using new tools, industry has the undeniable po- 
tential to manufacture a custom object for each indi- 
vidual need. The difficulty in our position is that we 
cannot approach technology unless we are very big. 
The improvements in agricultural technology, for ex- 


CLASSIC. The package building can go anywhere on 
any strip, IT'S A NATURAL. 


Styles. Older car washes were prefab architectural 
images in steel. Next came the sculptural period. A 
few developed into glorious 200' total sign images. 
LOOK AT THAT. The new period is funk. 


Packaged images. Shorthand communication. The 
creation of an environment by connotation. The point 
is not the relationship of objects in space but rather 
the relationship of images in the mind. FANTASTIC. 
The non-locational environment. 


The overriding image is NEW. Modern style is out 
because modern means late 40's. Look at gas stations: 
Shell and Standard are going ranch, Texaco is going 
regency. New is good. IT'S WHAT THEY'RE SHOW- 
ING THIS YEAR. 
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ample, have not helped the small farmer. And, if a 
man goes into the grocery business, he must, of ne- 
cessity, compete with the A & P. 

By accepting the bigness of industry, we have 
agreed to the condition that it can no longer serve us 
the way we wish to be served. What is needed is 
individual control rather than averaging out. Big in- 
dustry does not have to be any less big. It certainly 
does not have to be big all in one place. 

Dispersal is the characteristic of the postindustri- 
al revolution. We have a number of examples to guide 
us. The resurgence of religion is due more to the 
dispersal of the central authority of the church than 
to an increase in national piety. Community control 
of school boards strengthens the school systems. 

The constant battle for good or bad TV programs 
misses the point says Bender. If we contrast TV with 
radio, we find that while TV has grown larger and 
larger with the same few channels, radio has become 
smaller. It costs very little money to broadcast and 
receivers are cheap. The result is a great number of 
radio stations and a rich diversity of programs and 
opinions. 

There is a constant lament that we have fewer and 
fewer newspapers yet if we had even less there 
would be little difference in their content. On the oth- 
er hand, the proliferation of mimeograph, Xerox, 
and other copying devices has resulted in a rich vari- 
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ety of information dissemination. 

The selection system of the society is the price that 
one must pay to get into the game. We have been 
putting capital into making products instead of into 
making the tools that we need to service people indi- 
vidually. 


Housing 


When we consider housing we forget that our ex- 
pectations change. The goal of 26 million dwellings 
assumes that our basic aspirations are not going to 
change in the next ten years, and that the minimal 
housing being built today will still be acceptable to 
the people who inhabit them in ten years. 

It is doubtful that we can pass these houses off to 
the present have-nots. They do not want our hand- 
me-downs. The emphasis should be on people build- 
ing and changing their own environment with tools 
made available to them by technology, rather than 
using the technology to provide housing that ‘“‘aver- 
ages" present user-needs. 

'The basic building concept of prefabrication based 
on cores, which architects now call the heart of the 
house, is an inhuman view of housing. The core, in- 
cluding toilet, bathroom, and waste disposal is not 
the heart but the bowels of the house. The heart and 
the soul of the house is in its spaces and the living 
patterns these spaces generate. 
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The architect, who for years has fought tech- 
nology, is now attracted by it and has fallen into a 
trap. Instead of seeing the mechanical units of the 
house as the heart, he should see it as a plug-in appli- 
ance. According to Bender, the architect forgets his 
own art, his area of expertise, and builds around 
technology instead of designing the best living 
spaces he can and plugging the appliances into them. 
A washing machine will not destroy the architecture 
of a house but a house built around à washing ma- 
chine can hardly be architecture. 

The major activity of the architect and planner 
today should be that of forming some of the images 
of the large corporations. Instead of designing facto- 
ries, they should be demonstrating how to make the 
tools without making the factories, Bender advises. 


Programing 


The tendency of the computer specialists today is to 
complicated programing that seeks to interpret the 
diversity and richness of human life rather than to 
reduce it to a simple formula to be answered by yes 
or no. "Yes or no is a symbol of repression," says 
Bender, “it cannot tell the entire truth. It is a bad 
match because it is based on too small an option. The 
interesting discoveries that will change the world 
will be based on knowing what people are." 

Those who speak for technology can claim that no 
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one has ever seen two steam engines mating and 
therefore the machine, because it can not reproduce 
itself, is no threat to us. This is answered by the 
observation that grass and flowers reproduce them- 
selves but do not mate. They are fertilized by the 
bumblebee. Man in this analogy, becomes the sex or- 
gan of technology and that, according to Richard 
Bender, is very much what we have become. 

Technology can be compared to a tennis game. Ev- 
ery player knows if he stays at the back of the court 
he can play a long, safe game, but if he wants to run 
into the net he can finish the game quickly. Since he 
has no control while he is running, he must get in 
position before his opponent can return the ball. In 
the game of technology, we are running in. One of 
the conditions of our run is that we cannot turn 
back — it is too late to do so. We must either make 
the winning shot or be destroyed. 


Conclusion 


As architecture begins the 1970s it finds itself in the 
midst of what Daniel Bell has called the ‘“‘postindus- 
trial society." It is no longer primarily a manufac- 
turing society. Instead, the service sector now ac- 
counts for more than half the total employment and 
the gross national product. We are the first nation in 
history in which most of the employed population is 
removed from the production of food, clothing, au- 
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tomobiles, and other tangible goods. 

We have among us the first generation in our his- 
tory to be concerned with the responsibilities of a 
society of affluence rather than one of scarcity. 

The youth seem to know “in their very 
souls — almost as if it were a part of their genetic 
inheritance — that man cannot live by bread alone," 
says John Eberhard. “They know and feel that ob- 
jects, from automobiles to houses, no matter how 
well designed, are well related to our large concerns 
only if their performance requirements come from 
the needs of men — and all men, not just the privi- 
leged few." 

For youth who speak the language of nonnego- 
tiable demands, design cannot be a passive, art-for- 
art's sake aesthetic experience. As Arthur J. Pulos, a 
farsighted industrial designer stated, “The concepts 
of an elite which can ignore thousands in poverty in 
order to erect stylish monuments to affluence. . . is 
reprehensible." 

The architects of the 1970s know that if their 
Work is to be relevant, it must recognize that things 
are replaceable. The only unique and irreplaceable 
element is man. It is here that revolutionary youth, 
and the architects of today are in agreement. Archi- 
tecture means whatever it means, but its material is 
human adaptability and its subject matter is life. 


— Forrest Wilson 
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From 
Pencil 
Points 

to 
Computer 
Graphics 


By Murray Milne 


As part of this anniversary issue, P/A has asked Murray 
Milne to examine the effect the computer has had on the evolu- 
tion of the profession. Mr. Milne is an Associate Professor in 
the new Architecture Program at UCLA and is the editor of 
the book Computer Graphics in Architecture and Design. 


F. an architect in days past to lay down an ink line 
on linen or to float a watercolor wash was an act of 
considerable satisfaction. 

Still today, it is pleasing to the senses to pull soft 
lead across clean vellum, to hear the squeak of a felt 
tip, to smell the dust of a pencil sharpener, or to tear 
off a nice square sheet of yellow tracing paper and 
feel it crackle as it is smoothed onto the board. The 
smell of ammonia, the feel of familiar triangles and 
scales, and the pain in the small of the back are all a 
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URBAN 5, developed by MIT’s Nicholas Negroponte and Leon Groisser, on an IBM 2250 console showing use of light pen. 


part of the architect’s personal sensory environment. 
It is jarring and distasteful to realize that some day 
soon, almost all of this may be replaced by the clatter 
of teletypes, the hum of electronic equipment, and 
the blue penumbra of great blinking tubes. 

Unfortunately, this is the price architects must 
pay for technological progress. But at least a few will 
be either too stubborn or too sensitive to accept it. To 
a lesser degree, the change from india ink to lead 
pencil probably caused the same nostalgic sense of 
loss. It seems inevitable that soon the architect’s 
personal world will be strangely different. Undoubt- 
edly, a new sensory aesthetic will develop in time, 
but still the joys of the present world will be gone 
forever. 

Whatever its aesthetic satisfactions, drafting is at 
best a tedious and archaic process. Machines have 
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already demonstrated their superior skill at putting 
lines on paper. In 1893 the first recording pen os- 
cillograph was developed. Eventually, X-Y plotters 
were hooked up to analog computers to trace out the 
performance of dynamic systems in real time. Today, 
high speed digital computers can turn out drawings 
of anything imaginable on flat bed and drum plotters 
with incredible speed in almost limitless quantities. 
Although the capability to produce automated draw- 
ings exists, the problem of making them more mean- 
ingful and useful will always be with us. The devel- 
opment of the digital computer has produced revolu- 
tionary changes in business, engineering, and the 
sciences, but up to now it has had very little affect on 
the design professions. And for good reason. Com- 
puters can grind up vast amounts of data and spit out 
huge quantities of numbers, but this is of little use to 
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a designer. More often than not, he is concerned with 
spatial concepts that are best represented in graphic 
terms. 


Communicating with Computers 


The major hang-up from the designer's point of view 
was his inability to get graphic information into and 
out of the computer. A decade ago, CalComp was one 
of the first companies to realize that there was a 


On drum plotters, such as this CalComp 763, lines in the X 
and Y directions are produced by lateral pen movement and 
by drum rotation. Courtesy California Computer Products, Inc. 
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Subdivision maps can be produced on a CalComp Plotter by an 
IBM 1130 computer using the SAMPS Program. Courtesy 
PMT Associates, Sacramento, Cal. and California Computer 
Products, Anaheim, Cal. 
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profit to be made if they could solve this problem. 
With a CalComp plotter, the output of a digital com- 
puter can be used to draw lines on paper. The rich- 
ness and complexity of the drawing is limited only by 
the size of the computer and the sophistication of the 
program. 

One of the first architectural applications of com- 
puter-driven plotters was to produce perspective 
drawings. In fact, this service is now offered com- 
mercially by consulting firms in all parts of the coun- 
try. Once the data describing a building has been fed 
into the computer, an endless sequence of drawings 
can be generated from any station point and on any 
picture plane. This capability has been used to pro- 
duce many animated films that move the viewer 
through purely hypothetical spaces. Today, archi- 
tects are also using plotters to produce schematics, 
plot plans, and working drawings. This application is 
especially efficient where data can be easily manipu- 
lated in numerical form or on projects that require 
the repetition of a great many nearly identical units, 
such as the design of motels or apartment towers. 

Once the technique of outputting graphic informa- 
tion was at least partially solved, the next stumbling 
block was the problem of inputting graphic informa- 
tion — pictures the computer could understand. The 
recent development of ingenious devices such as the 
Rand Tablet, the Sylvania Pad, and the Stanford 
Mouse has resolved this deficiency. It is now possible 
for an architect to sit down with a stylus in one hand 
and a push button in the other and take data points 
off a drawing as fast as he can move his arm, or for 
as long as his patience holds out. 

Perhaps the reason that more use is not made of 
plotters and manual inputting devices is that they 
are such crude mechanizations of an otherwise ele- 
gant manual process. Designers correctly sense that 


One of the first architectural applications of computer-driven plotter 
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something very important is missing. That 'some- 
thing' is the ability to interact in a subtle and mean- 
ingful way with the ongoing process. 

The cathode ray tube (CRT) was invented in 
1897. This device uses electrical signals to move a 
Spot of light around on the face of a screen. With the 
development of high persistence phosphors, the spot 
could be made to leave behind a line of light as it 
traced out paths on the screen. Television was made 
possible by the addition of circuits to control raster 
scanning and spot brightness. By 1939 it was pos- 
sible to transmit and display graphic information in 
an extremely sophisticated way. 


Real Interaction 


But still the user could participate in the process only 
to the extent of turning the thing on and off. Engi- 
neers at MIT recognized the need for on-line real- 
time interaction between a human and a comput- 
erized information display system. At the 1963 
Spring Joint Computer Conference, Steven Coons, 
Timothy Johnson, and Ivan Sutherland showed the 
results of their work: a system called SKETCHPAD. 
With a “light pen" that was wired into the system, 
the user could trace electronic outlines on the face of 
a CRT. For the designer, this was as natural an act 
as drawing on a piece of yellow tracing paper. Once 
an image was drawn on the CRT, the computer could 
participate in the process by making the image move. 
It could be moved sideways, up and down, rotated, or 
enlarged. With a little more computation, dynamic 
perspective drawings were possible. The yellow trac- 
ing paper had come alive. 

Developments like MIT's SKETCHPAD and Gen- 
eral Motors’ DAC System led to the marketing of 
the IBM 2250, an interactive display system con- 
sisting of CRT, lightpen, and keyboard. Unfortu- 
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engineer on an IBM 2250 scope and was drawn on Mylar by a 
tape-driven X-Y Plotter. Courtesy, Lockheed-California Co. 


nately, the cost of this and other similar systems is 
astronomical. Today, a practicing architect would be 
ill advised to trade in his lead holders and tracing 
paper in order to buy such a system, but soon the 
economics of the situation will change for the better. 

In the past few years the aerospace and auto in- 
dustries have shown that computer graphics have 
passed from the status of an interesting novelty into 
a tool whose usefulness can be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

Lockheed California Company is producing some 


vas to produce perspective drawings. Courtesy Crosstown Associates, Chicago, lll. 
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of the engineering working drawings for its new 
L 1011 commercial jetliner on sixteen IBM 2250 
graphic consoles backed up by a dedicated IBM 
360/75 computer. The total cost of this system run- 
ning a fifty-hour work week is approximately $50 
per man hour, compared to $14 per man hour for a 
draftsman. However, productivity is five to twenty 
times greater. This yields a cost savings of between 
140 and 570 percent. Stan Horn of Lockheed's Com- 
puter Graphics Office points out that the most impor- 
tant saving is not cost but the fact that an engineer 
can produce a set of drawings in about one-tenth of 
the time normally required, thus making it possible 
to meet manufacturing schedules that are otherwise 
impossible. 

The software in this system reflects Lockheed's 
hardheaded business approach. They have included 
none of the frills or what they call ‘toy store’ options 
Such as rotating perspectives or half tone renderings. 
Instead, the system is designed to handle plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations. It will automatically draw and 
label dimension lines between any two points and 
will compute areas, volumes, and weights. Standard 
details or templates of things such as doors, win- 
dows, or mechanical equipment are stored in the com- 
puter's memory and can be placed anywhere on the 
drawing by simply pointing at the desired location 
with the light pen. There are also packages available 
that will instantly perform structural, electrical, and 
hydraulic computations. 

When the designer has completed his work on the 
console, he simply pushes the ‘print’ button and the 
drawing is traced out on photographic film with in- 
credible accuracy. It takes only three weeks to train 
anyone from a novice draftsman to a senior engineer 
to use this system, and about two-thirds of those who 
have used this equipment like it so well that they 
refuse to go back to the drawing board. Lockheed is 
continuing to expand this operation and believes that 
it is the most extensive on-line application of inter- 
active computer graphics currently in use for the 
production of engineering working drawings. Clear- 
ly the time cannot be far off when architectural and 
engineering firms will adopt similar systems. 


For Greater Efficiency 


Interestingly enough, this work at Lockheed has 
shown that even a computer-generated drawing is 
not the most efficient means of communication be- 
tween design and production. For example, once a 
machine part has been drawn on the scope by a Lock- 
heed designer, the data is switched to another scope 
operated by a numerical control engineer. His job is 
to describe the path the milling machine must follow 
to cut this particular part out of a solid block of met- 
al. Like the designer, he also works with the light- 
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pen, drawing graphic information on the scope, but 
his output is a roll of punched paper tape, which is 
sent directly to the machine shop. The paper tape is 
loaded onto a computer-controlled milling machine, 
and within a few minutes the finished part can be 
sent back to the designer for final inspection. 

It seems clear that as computers become more 
adept at handling architectural problems, there will 
be a similar revolution in the method of commu- 
nication between the processes of design and con- 
struction. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to the wider 
application of interactive computer graphic consoles 
such as the IBM 2250 is their cost. A recent break- 
through in this area was the development of in- 
expensive Storage Tube Systems. Their main advan- 
tage is that they are able to store data directly on the 
face of the scope without the need to tie up a segment 
of memory in the computer’s central processing unit. 
Storage tubes have already proven to be a powerful 
and useful addition to the designer’s box of tools. But 
they will never completely replace 2250-type consoles 
because of their slower response time and the 
difficulty of erasing small segments of a drawing. 

One of the largest commercially available comput- 
er systems is the IBM 360/91. It has the capacity to 
store over 4 million bytes of information in immedi- 
ate-access memory, and it can retrieve any item in 
0.0000007 seconds. This storage capability can be ex- 
panded almost without limit by the addition of pe- 
ripheral disc and tape-drive units. This system has 
the capacity to process huge amounts of data with 
such incredible speed that it is now economically fea- 
sible to attack a whole new generation of problems. 
For example, the results of the 1970 census will be 
recorded in machine readable format on magnetic 
tape, and with the aid of giants like the 360/91 it will 
be possible to process demographic information 
about the 210 million people in this country in a few 
seconds. Whether or not this will make any 
difference in quality of life for our citizens is another 
matter, but at least it will overcome the logjam cre- 
ated by the 1960 census from which the data still has 
not been completely analyzed. 

Anyone who has ever looked at the U.S. Census 
data soon realizes that it is nearly impossible to draw 
meaningful conclusions from it with any degree of 
efficiency. In fact, it is usually necessary to manually 
plot out the data in graphic form on a base map. The 
Census Bureau and HUD recently funded the devel- 
opment of the Dual Independent Mapping Graphic 
Base File (The DIME File), which will make it pos- 
sible to represent geographic relationships of urban 
data by means of computer generated maps. There 
are a number of ways these maps can be displayed. 
They can be plotted out on paper or on photographic 
file, or they can be printed quickly and cheaply using 
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The distribution of new residential housing units between 1960 
and 1968 in the city of Los Angeles was computed from a 
DIME File and printed out by the SYMAP Program. Courtesy 
Southern California Regional Information Study: Report No. 2. 


the computer's high speed character printers and 
programs such as SYMAP, which was developed at 
the Harvard Laboratory for Computer Graphics. 


Simultaneity 


The capacity of these huge machines for number 
crunching is not their most significant feature. In- 
stead, it is their ability to simultaneously process a 
great many jobs of all sizes, thus bringing computing 
power to the fingertips of everyone. The UCLA Com- 
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puting Network, using one of the two 360/91’s on 
campus, is able to handle up to twelve jobs in its 
central processing unit at the same time. Some of 
these jobs are submitted on decks of punched cards, 
some are sent in over telephone lines from other 
branches of the university, and some are being input 
directly from keyboards located in buildings through- 
out the campus. In fact, 73 percent of the graduate 
students in Architecture and Urban Design at UCLA 
have written their own programs and run them on 
this system. At California State Polytechnic College 
there is a slightly smaller system, an IBM 360/40, 
and all of the 1100 undergraduates in Architecture 
Design are required to use it as part of a basic course 
in FORTRAN IV programing. Similar timesharing 
systems are available commercially so that, if he 
wished, any architect in the world could have a ter- 
minal sitting beside his drafting board tomorrow. In 
fact, some already do. 

Accountants and structural engineers have been 
using computers for years, but now there are an in- 
creasing number of things that architects can 
profitably do on a computer. The Chicago office of 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill was one of the first firms 
to put a small IBM 1130 computer to work on a mon- 
ey-making basis. Under the direction of Bruce Gra- 
ham, they wrote a text manipulation program called 
AUTO-SPEC that allows the production staff to 
Write a set of construction specifications in one-tenth 
of the time normally required (P/A, Feb. 1968). 
Today, three or four text manipulation programs 
like this are available from software leasing com- 
panies. 

When a firm decides to switch to a computer pro- 
gram of this type, a major effort must be invested in 
preparing the master specification. Although this is 
extremely time consuming, it usually results in a 
healthy reevaluation of the form and content of the 
information contained in bidding documents. How- 
ever, once this task is completed, the specification 
writer is free to concentrate on the evaluation of new 
products and revision of construction procedures. 
The master specification is divided into multiple op- 
tional segments in a way that allows the spec writer 
to select only the information that is applicable to 
any given project. From this the computer can pro- 
duce perfectly edited lithograph masters or camera- 
ready copy. The Construction Specifications Institute 
has asked Stanford Research Institute to develop an 
automated system for producing construction 
Specifications that may eventually become part of à 
total construction communication network and infor- 
mation retrieval system (P/A, March 1970). 


Design with BOP 


SOM has also developed a set of subroutines that are 
collectively called BOP — the Building Optimization 
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Plotting tree growth and development by computer. Courtesy California Computer Products, Inc. 


Program. BOP has been used in the design of at least 
twenty high-rise office buildings and is backed up by 
the firm's extensive experience with this particular 
building type. Given the size of the site and informa- 
tion about zoning regulations and building codes, 
BOP will list all the feasible building configurations 
that are possible within the limits of the money the 
client has available for the project. It will then com- 
pute and print out the best solutions in terms of least 
total cost, least cost per foot, or maximum percent- 
age return on investment. Once a particular con- 
figuration is chosen, BOP will compute all physical 
dimensions, including such things as floor height, 
Structural depth, mechanical clearances, core size, 
lease span, rentable floor area, and the width of fire 
Stairs. It then goes on to figure out size and cost of 
alternative structural systems, exterior walls, and 
mechanical systems, plus elevator zoning and per- 
formance. As a grand finale, it prints out a total proj- 
ect budget for each building trade starting with de- 
molition and structural foundation, and ending with 
hardware and metal toilet partitions. One can imag- 
ine the client's reaction when he is handed this print- 
out, still warm from the computer, only a few min- 
utes after he first entered SOM’s conference room. 
Perhaps more than anyone, SOM is aware of the 
limitations of this approach. The output of a pro- 
gram like this can be no better than the assumptions 
upon which it is based. They are careful not to rely 
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on it as the be-all and end-all of architecture, but 
simply as an information resource to aid the design- 
er. The computer still cannot prevent a bad designer 
from producing a bad building. 

Many large architectural firms have developed and 
are using proprietary programs similar to BOP, and 
current indicators point to increasing activity in this 
direction. A survey conducted for the AIA in 1968 
revealed that more than 176 computer programs 
were in use by architects throughout the country. At 
that time, most of the expertise was found to reside 
in the larger firms, but today even the smallest offices 
can become involved in the computer revolution by 
turning to the growing number of consulting com- 
panies that serve the profession. Many other firms, 
particularly on the West Coast, have established 
their own small in-house systems groups and are 
leasing time to run computer-aided design programs, 
as well as the usual accounting programs and 
PERT/CPM project management programs. 

Last year, one of the larger architectural firms, 
Caudill Rowlett Scott, spun off its own computer- 
based consulting company, CRS2, so that it could 
offer services of this type to everyone in the profes- 
sion. But by and large, the trend is in the opposite 
direction even to the point where a few large archi- 
tectural, engineering, and construction firms are 
combining operations with computer software com- 
panies (P/A, May 1969). 
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Using the Program 


An architect who is interested in exploring the po- 
tential of à computer to his practice would be well 
advised, at least initially, to seek the help of a con- 
sulting firm with previous experience in the kinds of 
projects in which his office specialized. The consult- 
ant can recommend the most appropriate programs 
for his needs and then run them for him and assist in 
evaluating the results. An architect should be careful 
to rely only on technically competent and experi- 
enced consultants, because situations will inevitably 
occur in which he is completely dependent on this 
man's judgment. The Civil Engineering Profession 
is still recovering from the disastrous effects of a 
well-meaning but premature oversell that persuaded 
many firms to switch into computer operations be- 
fore sufficient software was available. 

Clearly, it is not necessary for every architect to 
learn a computer language, although the task is not 
nearly as difficult as many people believe. There are 
continuing education courses available and a number 
of excellent self-instructional texts on the more popu- 
lar languages such as FORTRAN and PL/1. Work- 
ing on his own, an architect would probably be able 
to write his first simple program after less than 
twenty hours study. He could have his program 
punched on cards and run at any of the thousands of 
service bureaus throughout the country. However, in 
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order to maximize the learning experience many in- 
structors recommend that the architect have a par- 
ticular application in mind before he embarks on 
such a course. 

Unfortunately, it takes many months to develop a 
sophisticated computer program, and many of those 
that have already been written are proprietary. Le- 
gally, it is almost impossible to patent or copyright a 
computer program, but as a practical matter, com- 
panies that pay for the development of a program 
that gives them a competitive advantage are able to 
protect their investment by carefully controlling all 
copies of the master decks. Commercial licensing ar- 
rangements are available from leading software 
companies that develop and support large complex 
programs such as the MARK-IV business manage- 
ment system. In such cases, it is much cheaper for 
the user to pay the licensing fee and thus avoid the 
cost and inconvenience of maintaining these systems 
himself. 

There are, however, a great many programs in the 
public domain. Most of these are developed by uni- 
versity research groups and are available through 
cooperative exchange libraries such as SHARE. Up 
until the first of this year, SHARE was supported by 
the larger computer companies, but recent govern- 
ment antitrust suits have forced them to divest them- 
selves of all activities of this type, so the future of 
these cooperative libraries is, at best, uncertain. 
However, all programs that were previously entered 
in these libraries will continue to be available. 


Available Programs 


One example of the publicly available programs that 
might be of use to architects is a series of spatial 
allocation models, such as CRAFT, FLP, and AL- 
DEP. Most of these were written by industrial engi- 
neers to solve plant layout problems. William Mit- 
chell, at the Yale School of Architecture, has dis- 
covered at least 29 different approaches to this prob- 
lem. Although the present state of the art of spatial 
planning programs is not altogether satisfactory 
from the architect's point of view, Mitchell predicts 
that a new algorithm will soon be developed that will 
make it possible to successfully automate this aspect 
of the architectural design process. 

James Olsten of Penn State University has 
pointed out that computer applications in archi- 
tecture have tended to lag behind other profes- 
sions because of a lack of clearly defined methodolo- 
gy. However, this situation seems to be changing. He 
found over two hundred articles in the literature that 
deal with some aspect of computer-aided archi- 
tectural design, and all were written within the last 
ten years. At least five books dealing specifically with 
this topic have been published by Campion, Harper, 
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Milne, Negroponte, and Owen. There are even two 
journals, The Bulletin of Computer-Aided Archi- 
tectural Design, published by the University of 
Strathclyde in Glasgow, Scotland, and the bulletin of 
the Special Interest Group in Planning Architecture 
and Construction of the Association of Computer 
Machinery. From this it would seem that the wide- 
Spread availability of computers has generated re- 
newed interest in design methodology. 

In a design problem of any complexity, the archi- 
tect is confronted with much more information than 
he can keep in mind at any one time. In order to 
overcome this problem, designers intuitively struc- 
ture this information into small reasonably indepen- 
dent subsets or clusters. A number of researchers 
have developed computer programs that are intended 
to help the designer structure his design problem. 
Among these are HIDECS by Alexander and Man- 
heim, RECOMP by Bierstone and  Bernholtz, 
VTCON by Charles Owen, EPS by Kennedy and 
Davis, CLUSTR by Murray Milne, MATRAN by 
Miller, Khachooni, and Olsten, and CLUMP by Wil- 
liam Mitchell. This cacaphony of acronyms only 
serves to demonstrate the increasing amount of in- 
terest in the problem of developing computerized 
tools to aid the architect during this most challeng- 
ing phase of the design process. Each of these pro- 
grams performs a slightly different function. Some 
can figure out the proximity of all the spaces in a 
project from which a bubble diagram can be drawn. 
Other programs are able to organize the goals or re- 
quirements of the project into small manageable sub- 
sets so that the designer can see the relational struc- 
ture of the problem. But in no sense are any of these 
computer programs capable of making design deci- 
sions. They all depend entirely upon the information 
the designer supplies initially. This is a fact that es- 
capes many people who are opposed to the use of 
computers in architecture. It has been said many 
times, but probably bears repeating: computers will 
never replace the designer, they can only relieve him 
of some of his more tedious tasks and allow him to 
concentrate on the more creative and challenging as- 
pects of design. Perhaps the only conceivable situ- 
ation in which a computer could replace a human is 
when the human stops thinking for himself. 

The development of on-line terminals and graphic 
consoles has made it possible for the user to interact 
directly with the computer while it is executing his 
program, thus allowing the user to intervene at any 
point to add new information or to modify the way 
the program is operating. This has the effect of mak- 
ing the computer much more responsive to the de- 
signer and relevant to the kinds of things he is inter- 
ested in doing. From the architect's point of view, 
this is a situation more closely approximating man- 
machine symbiosis. 
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Creative Interaction 


The possibility that a computer and an architect can 
work together interactively to solve urban design 
problems is being tested by William Porter at MIT 
with a system called DISCOURSE, and Peter Kamnit- 
zer at UCLA with his INTUVAL project. From the 
designers' point of view, these two systems are sim- 
ilar in that both display a map of the region under 
study, and after he has made various decisions, both 
systems help him evaluate the consequences of those 
decisions. For instance, he can establish the location 
of a new freeway or a new community center, and 
the computer can figure out the effect this will have 
on future residential growth, or on the establishment 
of commercial activities, or on the preservation of 
scenic areas, or on whatever evaluation criteria the 
designer feels are appropriate. Both of these pro- 
grams are backed up by large data files allowing the 
designer to instantly draw on whatever information 
he needs. Although both of these projects are still in 
the experimental stage, they demonstrate that in the 
near future designers and computers will undoubt- 
edly be on better speaking terms. 

The possibility that the computer could become a 
design partner to the architect is the goal of other 
researchers. At MIT, Nicholas Negroponte recently 
developed URBAN 5, an interactive system that was 
designed to evolve over a period of time to become 
more compatible and responsive to the designers' in- 
dividual needs and working habits. In this system, 
the computer can be assigned the task of periodically 
checking and evaluating certain relationships that 
the designer has decided are critical. The computer 
can check such things as the amount of sunlight that 
enters a living room or the requirement that no bed- 
room window can be seen from another apartment. 


Using the INTUVAL Program, the designer can make 
intuitive decisions, such as establishing a freeway route, and 
then can ask the computer to evaluate these decisions 
according to six or more criteria that have been previously 
established. Courtesy Professor Peter Kamnitzer, UCLA. 
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The computer will periodically interrupt the design- 
er to tell him if any of his criteria are not being met. 
If the designer does not want to be bothered with 
this kind of information, he can tell the computer, 
“Skip it." The computer can remember all of this, 
and gradually learn the kinds of things the designer 
is interested in. On the basis of this intimate commu- 
nieation between man and machine, the system 
should develop a kind of design intelligence that will 
accurately reflect the architect's personal design pro- 
cess. 

Negroponte has since abandoned URBAN 5 to 
concentrate on what he calls Roboties, which are self- 
organizing systems designed to see or feel or other- 
wise sense various aspects of the real world. Even- 
tually he hopes to develop enough of these devices so 
that he can build a second-generation architecture 
machine. 


One of the most startling and impressive archi- 
tectural applications of computer graphics was dem- 
onstrated by Peter Kamnitzer of UCLA and Rod 
Rougelot of General Electric. Using the special pur- 
pose display system GE built for the NASA Moon 
Landing Simulator, they produced a film ealled CITY- 
SCAPE that moves the viewer through a full-color, 
three-dimensional city of the future that exists only 
in the mind of a computer. With three different con- 
trols at his fingertips, the viewer can go any place in 
this city and look at anything he wishes — he can 
even fly through solid walls, if that is what turns him 
on. At any point it is possible to change the design 
and then to reexperience the modified environment. 
It will be many years before this kind of capability is 
available to all architects, assuming that it is desir- 
able, but at least it indicates the fantastic possibilities 
that lie ahead for the architectural profession. 


In Project CITYSCAPE the color TV screen shows the viewer what it would be like to move into and through a purely 
hypothetical city. Courtesy Professor Peter Kamnitzer, UCLA, and Rod Rougelot, Electronics Laboratory, General Electric, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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os the crisis of the environment cannot 
wait another decade for answers, indications are 
that it is going to have to wait. In the face of purse- 
string resistance, ignorance, and blind faith, we act 
slowly. However, one fact emerges from our current 
ecological "spring cleaning"; ecology is too impor- 
tant to trust only to ecologists. As “new-left” spokes- 
man Murray Bookchin says, "the crisis is à social 
problem in which overpopulation and technological 
earth-rape are only results, not causes. The causes lie 
with our desire to turn everything — people, love, 
sex, the earth — into commodities for consumption." 
Others feel that this is an overstatement, stressing 
our ability to travel along the consumptive path for- 
ever as long as we clean up behind us. An optimistic 
Streak in these people assures them the earth is limit- 
less. 

So far the crisis has not forced men to band to- 
gether for the common goal of survival. Yet many 
disparate, and fascinating, cures have been pro- 
posed. One thing is certain. As the point of asphyxia- 
tion approaches, those idealistic cures that seem 
unacceptable now, will become more and more fea- 
sible, and the “system’s” motivating force could be 
diverted from consumption to life. Eventually, the 
student cry, “be realistic, do the impossible," must 
prevail. 

The effect man is having on the world is to bring it 
back toward its original state. By remineralizing the 
earth's surface with concrete and asphalt, at the 
same time simplifying the food chain by exploiting 
the land and killing off plant and animal species, we 
are destroying the diversity upon which life depends. 
Although this problem has existed for a long time, it 
has escalated from an individual to a global crisis. It 
has been speculated that lead used in Roman aque- 
ducts had a debilitating effect on the Empire. In the 
1930s, Callen and Schlinks’ classic book 100 Million 
Guinea Pigs provided a pharmacopia of poisons then 
being added to Americans’ food. Today we have mor- 
tification of the biosphere, and all life is threatened. 
To reverse the trend requires political action. Wheth- 
er legislation or revolution will provide the means to 
apply the necessary cures is a controversial specula- 
tion. Here, we are primarily interested in some of 
the most thought-provoking of proposed cures. Local- 
ized cures, such as how to clean a river, can be dealt 
with best by the ecologist. But idealistic cures, deal- 
ing with the problem’s essence, come from many 
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sources. Each day these cures, without in any way 
changing themselves, become a little less idealis- 
tic — a little more realistic. 


Architecting the Universe 


Three years ago, two Russian theoretical-scientists, 
Shklovskii and Sagan, published a book called In- 
telligent Life in the Universe. One chapter in this 
book voices the ultimate extension of mans' land-pio- 
neering spirit, and his past method for curing pollu- 
tion and soil degradation. The plan is theoretical, but 
historically conventional, following the path of all 
pioneers. 

Working within the limits of our present technical 
capabilities, the two scientists propose creating a 
new elipsoid-shaped "planet" that would surround 
the sun at the distance of Jupiter from the sun. 
People eventually would live on the inside surface of 
this new “planet.” The planet would be formed by 
ionizing Jupiter in its three-dimensional elliptical 
path about the sun. Through genetic manipulation 
men could then create organisms, that could prolifer- 
ate when let loose on this new surface. By gradually 
building up to higher forms of life, in time, we could 
re-create the earth's biospheric evolution, and form 
an atmosphere where men could live. The size of this 
new frontier would be huge when compared to earth, 
and since the sun would be on the inside, it would 
shine practically all the time. Then, like the early New 
England farmers, we could move on to fertile lands 
and leave the worked-out earth behind. 


Miniaturization Is the Key 


More down to earth is architect Paolo Soleri's Archi- 
sonti, a city to be built beginning this June in the Ari- 
zona desert. Archisonti represents a radical ap- 
proach to national or even world planning. In So- 
leris own words, “The thesis demands a 
transfiguration of the earth without defiling or 
disfiguring its own cosmic aspects. The performance 
of the professionals — engineers, architects, and 
planners — are doodles on the back of a cosmic phe- 
nomenon and will not do. Unlimited doodling produces 
squalor. Society must become, in essence, a single 
organism in order to adequately produce. This is only 
possible through miniaturization, and we can begin by 
miniaturizing man's container, the city." To accom- 
plish this, cities must be made more compact and 
efficient so that as much land as possible is left in its 
natural state. Or, as Soleri says, “Miniaturization 
minimizes the handicap of the space-time strait jack- 
et. In Archisonti, people will get places faster with 
less energy wasted." 

Technology is the medium that will allow the city 
to become more densely complex. Part of Soleri's rea- 
son for building Archisonti is to check out the tech- 
nology necessary for miniaturization. 

In romantic ecological circles technology has become 
anathema, and is looked down upon as the cause for 
the present crisis. Yet technology, when it recognizes 
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the limits of its resources, is able to exercise an in- 
herent defense mechanism that assures its sustained 
life. The telephone system is an excellent, graphic 
example of this process. 

When the telephone system was initiated in the 
United States, women operators were needed to com- 
plete all calls. As the phone became popular, more 
and more operators were needed. Recognizing the 
economic problems involved in overexploiting the op- 
erator resource — women — the dial phone was de- 
veloped. Further technological developments were 
required again as the resource was depleted prior to 
long distance direct-dialing. In each case the system 
was miniaturized, and technological complexity in- 
creased, freeing the human resource. If the system 
had not been able to adapt to expanding needs, even- 
tually all the women in the United States would have 
been required 24 hours a day, and the species would 
have atrophied, or the system itself would have died. 

Those technologies survive that recognize and 
compensate for their pollutant capabilities. But un- 
fortunately, most, like the automobile industry, do 
not recognize this capability. And, in the case of the 
automobile industry, not only does the technological- 
end-product produce pollutants, it becomes a pollu- 
tant itself, in the process wasting much precious 
energy. Or, as Soleri says, “It is 5000 pounds of met- 
al using 6 gallons of poisonous fumes to transport 
150 pounds of flesh who wants to buy one pack of 
cigarettes. That is absurd." 

In Archisonti, the use of all resources will be max- 
imized through miniaturization. But miniaturization 
requires a highly complex structure that must be con- 
Strued to free, not limit, performance. In this sense, 
miniaturization can be equated to frugality, a quality 
Soleri says all men must come to accept. 

Archisonti is the product of a radical con- 
sciousness. For, in order to save nature by packing 
men into highly compressed, complex organ- 
isms — the new city — radieal new social forms 
must be evolved. What these forms might be fasci- 
nates Soleri. “We must test out Archisonti and find 
these new forms,” he stresses. 

This summer, students and other interested per- 
sons will gather in the Arizona desert to begin build- 
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ing the first of a totally new generation of 
cities — cities that live with nature without destroy- 
ing it. 


Ecotechnology and Decentralization 


While many youths express a romantic tendency to 
return to the soil and the “simple” life, others, intent 
upon preserving beneficent, technological advances, 
and at the same time returning the world to Nature, 
envision an ecotechnology — a technology com- 
patible with nature. They call for the harnessing of 
natural forces, such as tides, sun, and winds. 

Fully realizing that within our present tech- 
nological capabilities, concentrations of energy such 
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The cutaway isometric (above) and elevation (below) 
shown on this page are from Paolo Soleri's Archisonti 
— an experimental city for 1500 artists of all types. 
Planned density is 215 people per acre on a seven acre 
site, with the structure to reach 150 feet high. 


as those needed to run major cities could not be 
achieved through ecotechnology, these young people 
see a need to decentralize (the opposite of Soleri) 
and spread the cities out over the landscape. In this 
way, extreme concentrations of energy would be un- 
necessary, and people could live closer to Nature. 

They stress that this decentralization must be 
structured to use the land in the most efficient man- 
ner. Planning and zoning would be the means to this 
end. However, a radical part of the plan calls for the 
abolition of property ownership, which they view as 
a fundamental medium for land-exploitation. 

Such an idea is obviously out of tune with our tra- 
ditional ideal of individual ownership. Yet, it is just 
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Drawings from Arcology: 
The City In the Image of 
Man by Paolo Soleri. The 
MIT Press. 


as obvious that each man cannot have his own two 
acres. The question is then, not which of these two 
ideals is most realistic at this time, but which is most 
realistic for all time. 


Planning for Today, Today 


While a long-range approach to total planning must 
be initiated quickly, the need for stop-gap area plan- 
ning is pressing now. As an example of a good area 
plan we have chosen the Brandywine Plan, which 
originated at the University of Pennsylvania's In- 
stitute for Environmental Studies as a project for 
demonstrating an approach to open space preserva- 
tion through regulations and the purchase of ease- 
ment. 

The Brandywine Today: The area of the project is 
the watershed of the Upper East Branch of Brandy- 
wine Creek. It is entirely within Chester County and 
includes parts of eight townships. The watershed 
covers 23,000 acres, or almost 37 square miles, and is 
about 12 miles long and 3% miles wide at its widest 
point. It is within short commuting distance of 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Reading, and Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

Today, the Upper East Branch is in remarkably 
fine condition — unpolluted air and water, a mixture 
of forests, fields and pastures, virgin hills and abun- 
dant wildlife. With a present population of 4200, 
only 3 percent of the land is covered with houses, 
barns, streets, and driveways. Yet it is on the verge 
of becoming part of Philadelphia's suburban sprawl. 
Estimates are that population will triple within 20 
years and that within 50 years, 38,000 people will 
occupy approximately 12,000 homes on about 16,000 
acres. Schools, shops, roads, and facilities will con- 
sume another 2000 acres. In other words, by the year 
2020, about half of the land in the Upper Branch will 
be developed. 

The first signs of growth already exist; two large 
subdivisions are nearing completion, nearby indus- 
trial parks are expanding, a 70-acre tract is being 
developed into a regional shopping center, and sub- 
stantial housing construction is occurring on road- 
side lots sold off by farmers. 

The Proposal: Without an integrated program, it is 
certain that future development will be destructive 
to the natural characteristics of the watershed. Plan- 
ning for urbanization — including transportation, 
education, housing mix, commerce, and  in- 
dustry — should remain the responsibility of town- 
ship, county, and regional planning agencies. How- 
ever, since urbanization will inevitably affect water 
resources and natural amenities, a plan for their 
protection must necessarily influence urbanization 
plans. Since zoning is too easily changed to provide 
the guaranteed permanence necessary for this pro- 
tection, the Brandywine Plan proposes a supplement 
to zoning. Specifically, the principles underlying the 
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proposals are: (1) maintain water supply, water 
quality, and natural amenities by preventing or lim- 
iting construction in flood plains, stream buffers, 
steep slopes, and forests, and regulate sewerage, 
drainage, and grading of development; (2) accom- 
modate as many people as would locate there without 
the plan; (3) develop a plan that will be more eco- 
nomically beneficial than customary urban devel- 
opment; (4) buy permanent conservation easements 
on all areas critical to water resource protection, and 
compensate present residents fairly for any restric- 
tions placed by the plan on their right to develop; 
(5) carry out the plan only if local endorsement is 
obtained. 

Planner's Recommendations: In the spring of 1968, 
the final plans were outlined. The backbone of the 
plan was the proposal that the Water Resources Au- 
thority hold land easements critical to the protection 
of water resources. Briefly, the recommendations 
were: (1) restrict further development from flood 
plains and from land within 300 ft of streams and 
their natural drainage networks; (2) limit maximum 
gross density of one dwelling unit per four acres to 
wooded areas and land with slopes greater than 14 
percent, and limit maximum impervious cover to 
2000 sq ft per lot; (3) begin long range planning for 
the design, financing, and construction of sewerage 
and water supply systems; (4) enact strong regula- 
tions governing the layout and construction of sub- 
divisions, roads, and storm sewers, and the control 


Without a plan, those qualities that attract new residents — tranquility, 
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of erosion and sediment damage during construction. 

The following steps would be taken in order to 
carry out the plan: (1) as the basic element of the 
plan, establish a Water Resources Protection District 
that would include lands critical to stream and valley 
protection as outlined in the first recommendation ; 
(2) purchase conservation easements from owners 
of land in the District who voluntarily agree to sell 
such easements. Also, it was emphasized that emi- 
nent domain would not be used and that funds for 
easement purchase would come from outside agencies 
rather than local governments. In June 1968, a book- 
let outlining the final recommendations was mailed to 
all watershed residents. 


The Plan Rejected 


In midsummer, a series of public meetings (one for 
each township) was held to enable residents to ex- 
press their opinions. After the meetings, the decision 
of whether to accept or reject the plan was put to the 
people. In the end, six townships voted against it and 
two for it. 

Why was the plan rejected? Says Ann Louise 
Strong (director of the University of Pennsylvania's 
Institute for Environmental Studies), “Most people 
agreed that the over all objectives we proposed were 
desirable, but not the way of achieving them. When 
it came to the point where benefits were stacked 
against costs, people rejected the challenge." To un- 
derstand why the plan was defeated, the planning 


staff conducted intensive interviews with a broad 
eross section of Brandywine residents. The reasons 
for the plans' rejection seem to lie in ingrained atti- 
tudes and values — a deep distrust of government, 
financial apprehensions, rejections of anything that 
seemed to threaten land values, and resistance to 
change. 

Personality patterns: A major source of defeat lies 
in the predominant personality characteristics of 
residents. About two-thirds were raised in rural 
areas where their worlds were essentially tangible, 
predictable, and stable. Since their property was a 
reliable element in their lives, anything that threat- 
ened that property attacked a central element of 
their personalities. Many saw the plan's proponents 
as a threatening power structure. They viewed 
change as.a threat, not an opportunity, and those who 
accepted the inevitability of change preferred to deal 
with it personally, on their own terms, rather than as 
a group member with common objectives. 

The typical opponent of the plan lives tightly 
bound by the moral commands of the Protestant eth- 
ic. They denounce anyone whom they consider lazy, 
communally oriented, freethinking, or in any way 
“different.” While they insist that they are not prej- 
udiced, one of their major fears about the plan was 
that it might bring black Philadelphians into the 
area, either as residents of planned unit devel- 
opments or as park users, although the plan did not 
include such developments or parks. 


nature, openness — will be destroyed, and the valley will become yet another strip development and suburban sprawl. 


Many felt that only people who share local values 

could be trusted to plan. One opponent, when asked 
what kind of a plan he thought people would support, 
suggested, “Set up a regional planning commission 
and let them get the University of Pennsylvania to 
act as a consultant. Then there would have been a 
feeling that local people were making the decisions 
and the University would be working for us.” Anoth- 
er continued, “We resented outsiders coming in and 
telling us what to do.” 
The governmental threat: In the Brandywine, there 
is little concentration of power in the hands of either 
individuals or groups, and those who do hold political 
positions — mostly  nonsalaried, part-time posi- 
tions — have little influence. Their role is that of 
caretaker; they feel that government decisions 
should be made at the lowest possible level, and hold 
that *a government which governs least, governs 
best." Typical is the way the county commissioners 
passed the responsibility for the Brandywine deci- 
sion to township supervisors, who in turn passed it to 
the individual landowners. It was virtually impos- 
sible to fully explain the proposals and impact of the 
plan to each of the 1400 decision making landowners. 
Although considered  participatory government, 
those participating were primarily opponents, with a 
few proponents and “middle-of-the-roaders,” and 
none of the future population who might some day 
reside in the valley. 

Residents held a deep distrust of the government 
and claimed they were not being told the “real” pur- 
pose behind the plan. “The whole point of the project 
was not an interest in conservation," a resident ex- 
plains, “but rather in establishing the government's 
right to make restrictions without buying land." 
People wanted to know who really would pay for the 
project. They felt that the *Madison Avenue-type" 
brochure mailed by the planning staff to residents, 
was too fancy and conjectured that those working 
for the project did so for economic gain. 

Most residents considerably underestimated the 
legal powers held by government to control land de- 
velopment for public purposes, and could not accept 
the fact that township supervisors had the right to 
limit the ways in which landowners used their land. 
To these people, ownership is an absolute right to do 
with the land as they wish, and anything diminish- 
ing that right is probably unconstitutional. Explains 
one landowner, “It was a basic threat to the right of 
ownership. A lot of us opposed the plan because it 
was putting control of private property into the 
hands of nonelected officials." Another resident sums 
it up: "The proposal was an impingement on con- 
stitutional rights. In some cases the easements would 
destroy private property rights and restrict the man- 
agement of 40 to 50 percent of the land in political 
subdivisions. If that much land is restricted and if 
the government has control, that's socialism. You 
can't have that degree of management in a democrat- 
ic society." 
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Many residents saw conservation easements only 
as a form of joint ownership of land with the govern- 
ment — to them a most unacceptable arrangement. 
The economic threat: Land ownership in the valley is 
concentrated in the hands of relatively few, with 
only 20 percent of the landowners holding over 80 
percent of the acreage. Many hoped to profit from 
land speculation, as one opponent explains, “The 
turning point was the people's greed instincts. 
People are more willing to listen to the argument 
when they must be altruistic. But when you put their 
economie self-interest on the line, they become 
greedy. They want to make as much money as pos- 
sible and don’t care what happens after that.” 

Many landowners did not want conservation re- 
strictions placed on their property because, as one 
put it, *No one would buy land that has an easement 
on even part of it." The planners could not convince 
residents that the unique protection provided by the 
plan would, in fact, increase the marketability of 
their land. Many were concerned that property sub- 
ject to easement restrictions might discourage bank- 
ers from accepting it as security for a mortgage, de- 
spite assurances from local bankers that they would 
treat such property exactly as any other land. 

Many residents expressed concern over how the 
plan would affect their real estate taxes, and argued 
that land, which could not be developed because of 
easement restrictions, would continue to be taxed. as 
if it could. Despite assurances that county assessors 
would not change the present assessed value of un- 
developed land, residents could not be convinced oth- 
erwise. Strong and John Keene, both principle re- 
searchers of the plan, suggest that this concern may 
be the result of misunderstanding tax assessors’ 
procedures or a general mistrust of tax agents, or 
both. 

Although the planners argued each of these points 
as persuasively as possible, residents could not dis- 
solve general suspicions, the earlier threat of emi- 
nent domain, and preconceived ideas of the "real" 
purpose behind the plan. The extent of the confusion 
is suggested in one landowner's statement obtained 
after the plan was defeated: “The plan would have 
decreased land value, made it difficult to borrow from 
the bank, and affected taxes. It was a beautiful plan 
that took everything into consideration except hu- 
man needs." 

“Anti” organizations: Another source of defeat was 
a handful of active social groups whose purpose was 
to oppose any action that "threatened" their area. 
One group, the Chester County Freeholders Associ- 
ation, was formed specifically to prevent approval 
and implementation of the Brandywine Plan. De- 
manding the right to profit from their land as they 
wished, they sometimes disrupted public meetings 
and denounced the proposals as “communist-inspired 
power grabs." By playing on such commonly held. 
attitudes as individualism, free enterprise, opposi- 
tion to change, suspicion of outsiders, opposition to 
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government, and, above all else, fear when dealing 
with external forces shaping their personal 
fate — they emerged as gallant crusaders out to de- 
stroy the threat of socialism (conservation ease- 
ments), totalitarianism (a government-sponsored 
program backed by the use of eminent domain), and 
big business (the alleged scheme of the DuPont Com- 
pany, located in the valley, to use the proposals to get 
clean water for their plant). For those advocates of 
the plan, it was not worth the personal abuse — they 
felt isolated, ineffective, and tended to follow their 
neighbors’ commitment. 


Aesthetic-Ecology Works 


While these attitudes and values of the Brandywine 
citizens may seem typical of those held by residents 
of rural-urban fringes in other parts of the country, 
conservation easements have been used successfully. 
The marshes and bottom lands of the Sudbury and 
Concord Rivers outside of Boston, for example, have 
had easements prohibiting building, filling, or dump- 
ing on the flood plains, marshes, and wetlands for 
several years. As a result, land value has increased. 
Another successful easement program protects the 
motorist's view of the Mississippi River along Wis- 
consin's Great River Road. During the past eighteen 
years, the state has been buying scenic easements, 
and prohibiting signs, billboards, dumping, tree cut- 
ting, commercial development, and dense residential 
development. One of the most outstanding examples 
is the Mill Creek Valley Conservation Agreement. 
Owners of land along more than five miles of Mill 
Creek in Montgomery County, Maryland, decided 
over thirty years ago that they would have to join 
together if they were to protect the unusually beau- 
tiful creek valley. They entered into a conservation 
agreement with the township that prevented tree 
cutting and building within at least 100 feet of the 
creek. The agreement is still in force, with the result 
that the valley is in its natural condition even though 
it is across the river from the city of Philadelphia 
and in the heart of one of the most urbanized areas 
in the county. 

While each of these examples represents an impor- 
tant ecological breakthrough, the underlying motiva- 
tions are generally aesthetic ones, with lifesaving 
side effects. However, if we are to depend upon man's 
aesthetic sensibilities in order to remain alive, then 
our existence is certainly jeopardized. Aesthetic- 
ecology is not a powerful enough or universal enough 
rallying symbol. Life is. If we were to rally around 
life as motivation for ecological action, aesthetics 
would follow naturally, allowing us all to live beau- 
tifully. — Don Raney — Chet Mantolesky 


The April 22, 1970 celebration of Earth Day. How many more 
earth days will be necessary to spur men to action; how many 
more will be possible? Photo: Don Raney 
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SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC | By Harold J. Rosen, PE, FCSI 


Noncombustible Construction and Materials 


Criteria for noncombustibility, as set forth in the various 
building codes in use throughout this country, are reviewed 
by the Chief Specifications Writer of Skidmore, Owings & 


Merrill, New York. 


The term noncombustible sounds like 
an absolute condition. But is it? It 
depends on whether it is classified by 
the dictionary definition or whether 
it is classified by the particular 
building code that governs in a 
specific locality. And they can differ 
somewhat. 

In building construction, the ar- 
chitect is involved with the definition 
since a specific material or construc- 
tion assembly may or may not be 
noncombustible, depending upon the 
local building code definition. Prior 
to the advent of manmade materials, 
the distinction between combustible 
and noncombustible materials was 
guite finite. Stone, brick, and tile 
simply do not ignite, whereas wood 
products used in construction do. 

With the introduction of manmade 
materials, we now have materials 
and construction assemblies that 
may be on the borderline between 
combustible and noncombustible. In 
addition, a degree of combustibility 
might be acceptable if the amount of 
fuel contributed by these materials 
was insignificant. As a matter of 
fact, some of our national building 
codes recognize the existence of these 
borderline cases and the language of 
the codes reflects the acceptance of 
some of these conditions. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s definition of noncombusti- 
bility appears in NFPA No. 220 
“Standard Types of Building Con- 
struction” and some of this language 
is reflected in the National Building 
Code, the Southern Building Code, 
the Uniform Building Code, and the 
BOCA code, but not quite uniformly. 
The following is the NFPA definition 
of noncombustibility. 

“For some of the types of building 
construction classified in this stan- 
dard, certain elements of a building 
are required to be of noncombustible 
material or noncombustible construc- 
tion. For many years there were only 
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a few building materials that would 
qualify for such use. Materials such 
as steel, iron, brick, tile, concrete, 
slate, asbestos, glass, and plasters 
were the most commonly used. These 
materials will not ignite and burn 
when subjected to fire, hence the 
phrase noncombustible material, by 
tradition, has been associated with 
these materials. In recent years, how- 
ever, many building materials have 
been developed which, although not 
noncombustible in accordance with 
the traditional use of the term, are 
nevertheless suitable for use in 
building elements required to be of 
noncombustible material. 

“It is therefore suggested that 
wherever the standard for 
classification of building types refers 
to the use of noncombustible mate- 
rial or noncombustible construction, 
material which, in the form in which 
it is used, falls in one of the follow- 
ing groups (a) through (c) be ac- 
cepted. No material shall be classed 
as noncombustible which is subject 
to increase in combustibility or flame 
spread rating beyond the limits here- 
in established, through the effects of 
age, moisture, or other atmospheric 
condition. Flame spread rating as 
used herein refers to ratings ob- 
tained according to the ‘Method of 
Test of Surface Burning Character- 
istics of Building Materials’ NFPA 
No. 255; UL No. 723; ASTM E84. 
(a) Materials no part of which will 
ignite and burn when subjected to 
fire. 

(b) Materials having a structural 


base of noncombustible material, as 
defined in (a), with a surfacing not 
over % in. thick which has a flame 
spread rating not higher than 50. 

(c) Materials, other than as de- 
scribed in (a) or (b), having a sur- 
face flame spread rating not higher 
than 25 without evidence of contin- 
ued progressive combustion, and of 
such composition that surfaces that 
would be exposed by cutting through 
the material in any way would not 
have a flame spread rating higher 
than 25 without evidence of contin- 
ued progressive combustion." 

In addition to the NFPA 
definition of noncombustibility, sev- 
eral national codes include an ASTM 
definition or modifications of the 
definition in their requirements. The 
ASTM definition appears in ASTM 
E176 as follows: ‘‘Noncombustibil- 
ity. The property of a material to 
withstand high temperature without 
ignition. As applied to elementary 
materials of which building mate- 
rials are composed, it shall be mea- 
sured by the methods and criteria 
defined in ASTM E136." 

ASTM E136 sets forth a test 
method for determining the noncom- 
bustibility of building materials 
wherein samples are subjected to air 
temperatures of 1382 F in a furnace: 

“Materials subjected to the test 
described shall be reported as non- 
combustible if . . . the recorded tem- 
peratures of the surface (of the 
sample) do not at any time during 
the test rise to more than 54 F above 
the furnace air temperature at the 
beginning of the test and, if there is 
no flaming from the specimen after 
the first 30 seconds." 

If we now review the four national 
codes as they relate to the NFPA 220 
definition and the ASTM E136 test 
criteria for noncombustibility, we 
find the following: 


NFPA SBC BOCA UBC NBC 
(a) No ignition ASTM E136 ASTM E136 ASTM E136 ASTM E136* 
(b) Flame Spread 25 50 50 50 
50 
(c) Flame Spread 25 25 — 25 
25 


*The modification does not permit liberation of 
any flammable gas. 

The reader will note that there are variations 
in the codes and in the definitions. Obviously, 


there are materials that are completely non- 
combustible but there are also some materials, 
that contribute fuel in such insignificant amounts 
that their use would not be prohibitive. 
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Twin suburban schools 


“made to order" 
for Pre-teen education 


ARCHITECTS, O'Donnell Wicklund Pigoza, Architects, Inc. + MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, William T. Brookman €» Associates 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR, Di Pietro Plumbing Corp. - PLUMBING WHOLESALER, Miller Supply Company - FIXTURE MANUFACTURER, American Standard 


= Two new elementary schools, serving pupils from kindergarten through sixth grade, 
now offer the utmost in modern learning facilities in Chicago’s suburban Deerfield. 


Named Briarwood and Cadwell, the two schools have identical “core” facilities that 
include an all-purpose room, center for instructional materials, facilities for pupil- 
personnel services and offices. Two classroom wings, each with a distinctive look, 
project from the central core. 


Briarwood School accommodates 375 pupils with 11 classrooms and two kinder- 
garten rooms. Cadwell School (shown) accommodates 400 pupils with 12 classrooms 
and two kindergarten rooms. Future expansion to 20 classrooms is possible at both 


Briarwood and Cadwell. 


The buildings are steel frame, cavity wall construction, slab on grade, with a gypsum 
roof deck. Main exterior material is brick which carries inside and combines with 
painted concrete block partitions in the classrooms. All fixtures 
and facilities were carefully chosen on the basis of esthetic and 
practical considerations. Thus all sanitary fixtures, closet bowls, 
urinals and service sinks are equipped with Sloan Quiet Flush II 
Flush Valves, selected for their acknowledged quality, quietness, 
dependability and low maintenance costs. Sloan flush valves are 
recognized as a mark of excellence in any building. To be sure 
your new building has this same Sloan quality your architect- 
engineer should specify and insist on Sloan Quiet Flush II 
Flush Valves. 


FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Bauhaus: 


By Hans Maria Wingler 


MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1969. 653 pp., illus. $55.00 


Reviewed by F. Lanier Graham. The reviewer is Associate Cu- 
rator of Architecture and Design at The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. His most recent exhibition catalogue, Hector Guim- 
ard, will be followed this winter by Hector Guimard (1867— 


1942) : A Critical Study. 


Few if any institutions have had a 
more seminal influence on the archi- 
tecture and design of our time than 
the Bauhaus. As it developed from 
the mystical Expressionism of post- 
war Germany in 1919, the firm lead- 
ership of Gropius and Mohly-Nagy 
gradually guided the student body of 
this extraordinary school into grap- 
pling with the central problem that 
had eluded earlier progressive design 
movements. The disciples of William 
Morris and the Arts-and-Crafts 
Movement were also inspired by a 
broadly social humanism and a 
profound concern for quality. But 
their stylistic innovations never 
progressed beyond  neo-Gothicism. 
Art Nouveau, with similar ideals, 
was strong enough to break with 
the Historicist tradition, and self-con- 
sciously create a new style of and 
for its own time. But the fruits of its 
labors were also limited to a wealthy 
minority. Both movements were re- 
actionary to the degree that they re- 
jected the primary fact of modern 
economy — the machine. 

Among isolated architects and de- 
signers, between the end of Art 
Nouveau and the beginning of World 
War I, the realization developed that 
the machine was not necessarily the 
enemy of man’s well-being, that in- 
deed only through harnessing the 
machine’s potential could products of 
quality reach every level of society, 
and that the machine could be used 
as effectively as any other tool. The 
excellence of a mass-produced object 
can be as high as that of a hand- 
made object, so long as one learns to 
control the production process. 

An aesthetic “sea-change” of ma- 
jor significance was taking place as a 
nineteenth-century romanticism of 
the natural was displaced by a 
twentieth-century romanticism of 
the mechanical. 

But it was not until the founding 
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of the Bauhaus that this positive ap- 
proach to industrial production was 
planned and used as the basis of a 
new system of practical education. 
The motivating ideal was nothing 
less than a closing of the profound 
ruptures in the fabric of society 
started by the Industrial Revolution; 
an opening of communications be- 
tween commercially progressive man- 
ufacturers and increasingly isolated 
artist-craftsmen, between innovative 
engineers and retrospective archi- 
tects; a reconciliation between man 
and his manmade environment. 

The international student body 
was trained simultaneously by art- 
ists and craftsmen in a program that 
embraced everything visual, every- 
thing material, everything spiritual, 
and particularly, every possible in- 
terrelationship between them. The 
teachers’ emphasis was first on 
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Weimar Dessau Berlin Chicago 


finding a functional solution to a de- 
sign problem, then on working out 
the clearest form to express that so- 
lution. Architects and industrial de- 
signers taught not “beauty” but the 
articulation of working parts in the 
simplest, least expensive way pos- 
sible with contemporary materials. 
Artists taught not “art” but the free 
imaginative manipulation of forms. 
Craftsmen taught not “virtuosity” 
but the attitude of care and the tech- 
nique of crisp detailing. 

As the students began to put the 
generalized social ideals of economy, 
efficiency, simplicity, and clarity into 
practice, they drew upon the con- 
stant formal principles already devel- 
oped by Cubism, Constructivism, and 
de Stijl, generating a body of geo- 
metrically oriented aesthetics they 
felt was appropriate to the precise 

(Continued on page 198) 


Iwao Yamawaki: the end of the Dessau Bauhaus. Collage. 1932. 
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An ecology teaching center. 


by Wendell H. Lovett, AIA 


One of a series of design innovations commissioned by Weyerhaeuser Company. 


Weyerhaeuser Company has commissioned a number of 
leading architectural firms to create design innovations 
highlighting the potential of wood in public and commercial 
buildings. This original design by Wendell H. Lovett, AIA, 
of Bellevue, Washington, is the twenty-first in the series. 


The world is just now beginning to respond 


to the fact that our earth is a finite resource. In 
this ecology teaching center, people could learn 
about the world they must share. They could 
gather for a common purpose: to understand the 
interdependence of all things in our environment. 

Natural light (the sustenance of life) enters 
the 4-level building directly above the indoor 
garden and stair area. Internal volumes for a 
variety of activities are bright, airy spaces 
defined by planes of natural wood paneling 
and doors. 

The space in the first and second levels is for 
receptions, meetings and exhibitions. On the 
third level is the principal lecture space. The 
uppermost level (an isosceles triangle in the plan) 
provides a smaller seminar space that functions 
as an acoustically isolated room or as an 
addition to the major space. 

Wood flake solid core doors with flush face 
veneers (upper part of illustration) are suspended 
between ceiling and floor, hinged accordion 
fashion to provide the desired flexibility. 

To define the main teaching area, we have used 
architectural hardwood paneling with veneers 
that match the doors. 

The strong geometry of the enclosure, the 
focus of natural light, the organic forms of 
plants and the grain of natural wood combine to 
provide an appropriate setting for the 
study of ecology. 


Ceiling guide. 


Wires 
Weyerhaeuser Roddis Doors hinged d X TT 


accordion fashion run on a continuous s P N 
ceiling guide and floor track system. E Zw J 
LA 


Hinge detail. 


These are 134" wood flake core doors 
with matching veneers on both sides. 


My MA | " i 
Weyerhaeuser %4” architectural sequence- | | i 
matched paneling—rift cut red oak. 


separate the wood panels. | 


| 
Ceiling attachment. Paneling attachment. | 


= 


Doors attachment. Track system. 


The most obvious design for an ecology 
center, particularly one commissioned by 
a wood products company, is a natural 
wood structure that symbolizes nature en 

\ toto. We applaud Wendell Lovett for his 

\ restraint. The hard-edge exterior and 

| interior shapes, the use of smooth surface 

planes and the neutrality of whiteness 
for the interior walls all express the 
presence of man. Amidst all this back- 
ground of man-symbol, one is pleasantly 
relieved to find the color and forms of 
nature—in the grain of wood, garden 
plantings and natural light. The honesty 
of this design recalls the nexus of ecology. 
The interdependence of things. The living 
together of man and nature. 

To make our products more useful to 
you, Weyerhaeuser maintains a nationwide 
network of specialists who offer the most 

i" comprehensive body of technical data 
E Ni available from a single source in the wood 
|n products industry. 

For more information on Weyerhaeuser 
doors and paneling, call on your 

Floor attachment. Weyerhaeuser Architectural Representative. 
Or write to Box B-7106, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401. 


(On reader service card: Circle No. 308.) 


Weyerhaeuser 
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featherock 


offers the Prestige 
of Natural Stone at Prices 
your Principal can afford. 


FEATHEROCK® VENEER Stands any climate—wet or dry—hot or cold * Freeze- 
Thaw Tests are available e Goes “in the wall" for $1.95 to $3.25 per sq. ft. 
(depending on location and job size) * Acoustical Value: .50 NRC * Thermal 
Conductivity: K 1.01 e UBC approved for installation without masonry ties when 
type “s” mortar is used èe Nationally Distributed * Large boulders available 
for landscaping. 


® lightweight, natural stone veneer is mined in the High Sierra 
featherock mountains of California. 


The stone is shipped in two styles: 
*SAWED BACK-—a rough boulder, sawed smooth on the back side—2” to 5" in 


depth. This gives a bold, rugged appearance. 
Colors: Driftstone Brown, Charcoal, Silver Grey. 


* SAWED FACE RANDOM - Boulders are sawed 134" thick, are smooth both front 
and back, but are in the natural random shapes. 
Colors: Charcoal and Silver Grey. 


For brochure fill out the coupon to the right. 


in coupon — mail to: 
FEATHEROCK? Dept. PA5 


6331 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90028 


Sawed back grey on a wall and residence in Florida. 
El Chico Restaurant, Fort Worth, Texas-Sawed face charcoal veneer. 


New Featherock® preformed modular panels, 32" x 48"-nail 
or screw on like plywood-the ultimate in ease of installation. 


For more information and brochure on Featherock® 
veneer stone and Featherock? preformed panels, fill 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE. — ZIP 
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Finger tip opening... 
No E busters! 


The Stubborn Dutchman—Too stubborn 
to build anything but the best walk-in 


C. Sehmidt walk-ins are specified by leading 
food consultants and architects. These 
fine coolers and freezers are built to 

last as long as the structure. 


Typical of this fine craftsmanship are the 
doors. People leave heavy doors open. A 
heavy door can cause other walk-in problems. 
Result: Excess moisture. Poor refrigeration. 
More operating costs. 


Schmidt walk-ins have doors designed after 
lengthy research. Finger tip opening and 
closing. Heater cable are built around door 
perimeter and jamb. This prevents moisture 
and frost. Keeps vinyl gaskets warm and 
pliable for a tighter seal. There are heater 
cables even under the steel sill. 


Learn more about these fine 
walk-ins. Circle number on 
reader service card. 


C. Schmidt equipment also meets NSF and the Wholesome Meat 
Act for Federal Requirements. 


The C. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
11424 Grooms Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 


schmidt “those Stubborn Dutchmen” 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 387 


(Continued from page 192) 


character of mechanical production. 
By 1923 a recognizable ‘Bauhaus 
style" had emerged. An attraction 
for the mathematical perfection of 
the circle, square, and rectangle had 
disciplined the naturally fluid, ir- 
regular curvilinearity of Art Nou- 
veau, and the emotional charged 
plasticity of Expressionism. 

‘Of more significance than the for- 
mal character of the “Bauhaus style" 
is the fact that its practitioners (like 
the pioneering painters and sculptors 
before them) had learned to think 
and design abstractly. They had de- 
cided to derive the shape of their arti- 
facts from their experience of new 
processes of production and a modern 
sense of form, which no longer de- 
pended on reference to the familiar 
catalogue of styles developed before 
the Industrial Revolution that had 
sustained their nineteenth-century 
ancestors. Moreover, the breadth of 
their perspective was such that they 
thought of every ashtray, radiator 
pipe, and plane of space as part of a 
unified living experience. At a new 
level of abstraction, they deliberately 
laid the basis for a modern Ge- 
samtkunst — a total work of art. 

The Bauhaus, of course, did not 
succeed in solving all the problems 
with which it was concerned. Its his- 
torical importance lies in the fact 
that it confronted these problems, fo- 
cused on their magnitude, made a he- 
roic effort toward solving them, and 
in the process developed an approach 
that changed the face of the world. 

In their enthusiasm for bringing 
together commercial success and so- 
cial concern, consumer goods and a 
new kind of formal quality, the 
Bauhaus may be said to have devel- 
oped an over-orientation towards the 
object as a fixed end-state in a closed 
system. Design theory has advanced 
beyond that position toward viewing 
an object as a movable point within 
an open-ended system. Eventually, 
we will be able to replace all those 
machines that churn out unasked-for 
objets d’art like an unwelcome horn- 
of-plenty with machines that produce 
whatever we ask for on demand, ei- 
ther as part of a flexible system suit- 
able for many, or as an individually 
requested rarity. 

In the meantime, of all the modern 
artifacts in which we place ourselves 
and our accessories, most of that 
which is simple and rich (and per- 
haps more of that which is simplistic 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Valarie Lewis is a Lab Technician. 
She'll never give a damn 
about hinges... 


Until one doesn't work! 


When you specify Moderne, you KNOW the hinge will ALWAYS 
work... smoothly and silently on a single, oil-impregnated bearing. 
No pin to lose...no troublesome intermeshing of knuckles... 
no way that McKinney's exclusive two-knuckle Moderne hinge 
can fail to do its job. 


Next time you specify a job . . . specify McKinney Moderne hinges. 
They always work. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 18505 + San Francisco, California 94107 


Harvard Tower Office Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Arch.: Whiteside, Schultz and 
Chadsey. General Contr.: Frazier-Baker Properties, Inc. Appli.: The Vogel Co. 
*Trademark National Gypsum Co. 


This dramatic new office building boasts a stay-white 
completely waterproofed finish. All surfaces (including 
the fountain) of block, precast concrete and Woodrock,* 
inside and out, were sprayed with cement-base 
THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX plus ACRYL 60 which insures a tough 
bond. Time-and-money saving application finished Harvard Tower 
for occupancy without lingering labor costs. 


STOP RUBBING CONGRETE! 


THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX finishes and waterproofs concrete quickly and economically! 
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DEPT. 70-PA-2 e 7800 N.W. 38TH ST., MIAMI, FLA.33166 
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Want a HOT TIP? Meyer Poles 
Are Your Best Bet für Big Winnings 


It'S a recognized fact that sporting events 
held at night draw larger crowds. And so it 
was at Arlington when over 2096 more peo- 
ple turned out for last year's Labor Day 
Race...the first under the new Poly-12 
Floodlighting System. The Arlington-Wash- 
ington Futurity, world's richest race, was 
also held at night... setting a new attend- 
ance record. 

Curves and back-stretch are illuminated 
to 100 foot-candles by twelve Poly-12 poles 
80-ft. high (56 lamps on each pole). The 
home stretch features three 120-ft. poles 
producing 150 foot-candles...more than 
enough for televising races. 

Floodlight maintenance and inspection is 
no problem either. A Meyer Hi-Rise Service 
Car carries men and equipment up quickly 
and safely to the lights . . . eliminating time- 


consuming-and hazardous conventional pole 
climbing. 

Careful planning and strategic position- 
ing of poles now allows Arlington to feature 
other sporting events such as Horse Shows, 
Auto Racing, Rodeos and other large spec- 
tator events. 

If you are planning floodlighting for your 
facilities, let Meyer be your guide to an eco- 
nomical installation. Meyer expertise in 
Floodlighting Systems is unsurpassed. 


POLY-149 


TAPERED STEEL POLES 


MEYER 


MANUFACTURING, INC., RED WING, MINNESOTA 55066 
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Under- 
drafting. 


Draw less. 

Let photography 
handle your repeat 
drafting chores. 


If you're retracing design 
elements that are repeated again 
and again in a drawing, you’re 
overdrafting. Same thing applies 
if you’ re retracing a design that’s 
part of another drawing. 

Save time. Underdraft with 
Kopacrapu Films and Papers 
for a welcome change. Let them 
do the repetitive work — photo- 
graphically.  . 

‘Talk it over with your local 
Kodak Technical Service 
Representative. Or write 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems Markets Divi- 
sion, Department DP752, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


DRAWING REPRODUCTION 
SYSTEMS BY KODAK 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 339 JUNE 1970 P/A 
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Warm welcome 


Contoured to greet the grasp with the rich warmth of the grain, the UNILOC" lockset 
clasps comfortably . . . blends beautifully. Unmistakably Russwin. 


Russwin, Division of Emhart Corporation, Berlin, Connecticut 06037. 
RUSSWIN 
e 


In Canada — Russwin, Division of International Hardware. Sexton Design. 
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Project: 
Lincoln Plaza, 
Oklahoma City 


Architect: 
Halley-Reik & Hester, 


Oklahoma City 


Prestressor: 
Prescon Corporation, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Oklahoma City's Lincoln Plaza will soon resemble a city within a city. A large inn, 
swimming solarium, theatre, convention facilities, showrooms, an office complex, golfing 
and plentiful parking are just a few of its features. 


The Plaza is being developed in two stages, Market Center and Office Center. 
Office Center uses two-way waffle slabs of post-tensioned concrete for flooring and 


roofing. Armco's TUFWIRE® provides the uniform physical properties 
that give these waffle slabs their strength. 


If you're a designer or engineer and you'd like more information on prestressing, 

write for our booklet, Prestressed Concrete: a Growing Concept in Construction. 
TUFWIRE is another fine Union Wire Rope product made by Armco Steel Corporation, 
Department K-310, 7000 Roberts Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64125. 


oo? 
ARMCO 


ARMCO STEEL V 
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There is a difference in vinyl asbestos tile. 


How do you make a choice among resilient floor 
manufacturers? We'd like you to regard us as the quality 
line, so we put together some facts for you to consider. 

For one, the tiles we make are as close to perfec- 
tion as anyone has yet come. They're well made and well 
cut. They're inspected and tested time and time again to 
insure that when they're delivered to your building project 
they're in first-class condition. 

And most important of all, we stand behind 
every box of floor tile we make. After all, we've been 
in the business for many years, and we mean it liter- 


ally when we say that our reputation is riding with every 
truck we send to you. 

For another, we have a national organization 
of experienced architectural representatives and authorized 
contractors who will get you samples fast, answer questions 
and contribute their own knowledge to the solution of all 
your floor problems. 

For more information, contact your GAF repre- 
sentative or write to GAF Corporation, Floor Products Di- 

vision, Dept. PR-60, 140 West 51st Street, New York, 
New York 10020. 


gaf 


© GAF Corporation 


GAF Floor Products 


V. A. tile illustrated is Thru-Chip #3583 and #3590. 
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Architects: Frederick Confer & Associates, Concord, Calif. 


Breakage resistance and safety 


PLE 
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Castle Rock School, Walnut Creek, Calif. (left). 
Schools, plants, office buildings, and commercial 
establishments all across the country are putting 
Plexiglas acrylic sheet to excellent use as safety win- 
dow glazing. Shatter-resistant Plexiglas sheet drasti- 
cally reduces breakage and the costs of replacement. 
Additional advantages of Plexiglas in window glazing 
are the control of solar heat and glare through the use 
of gray and bronze tints in the Solar Control Series. 


Hilton Inn, Northampton, Mass. (upper right). As no 
other material can, Plexiglas acrylic plastic captures 
and controls daylight. Because of its light weight and 
strength, Plexiglas is a practical and graceful mate- 
rial to use in large dome enclosures. Heat and glare 
are controlled in such structures through the specifi- 
cation of one of the transparent gray or bronze 
colors in the Plexiglas Solar Control Series. 


Cumberland School, Camp Hill, Pa. (lower right). 
Effective solar heat and glare control and a distinc- 
tive appearance result when Plexiglas sheet is used as 
sunscreens. Pleasant atmospheres conducive to work, 
play, or learning are created because Plexiglas sun- 
screens reduce objectionable glare. Balanced combi- 
nations of light transmittance, glare control and solar 
heat reduction can be achieved by choosing from a 
range of gray and bronze tints in the Solar Con- 
trol Series. The light weight of Plexiglas sheet in 
combination with a wide range of available thick- 
nesses makes possible window and sunscreen clear 
areas up to 10 feet without intermediate support. 


Architects and Engineers:Bender Burrell Associates, Camp Hill, Pa. 


Daylight without glare 


(GPS 


In dome enclosures, in sunscreens, and in win- 
dows, Plexiglas acrylic plastic gives you a combi- 
nation of benefits that can't be equaled by any other 
type of transparent material—toughness, safety, glare 
and solar heat control, formability and rigidity that 
make possible large daylight openings that resist 
wind and snow load. More than a quarter century of 
successful outdoor use has proved the ability of 
Plexiglas to retain its clarity, color stability and 
strength in all environmental conditions. 

Investigate in detail the advantages of using 
Plexiglas sheet in dome enclosures, sunscreens, and 
window glazing. Use the coupon to request the 
information you need. 


Rohm and Haas Company, Plastics Department 
Independence Mall West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Attn: Mr. R. R. Rorke 


| am interested in learning more about Plexiglas® acrylic plastic 

for dome-enclosure, sunscreen, and window-glazing applica- 

tions. Please send material checked. 

— Solar Control Series Brochure 

— Solar Control Series Sample Chips 

— Local Sources of Supply 

— Have local Rohm and Haas Building Products 
Specialist telephone for appointment. 


— Window Glazing Brochure 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

COMPANY. 

GIN Cee |) IR 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19105 


aw DON'T 


LET THE 
INSULATION 

pe VES 
ROOF. ronmcias 


Most insulations expand and contract with temperature 
changes and humidity, so they'll buckle or split your roof. 
Not FOAMGLAS. It's dimensionally stable — expansion 
and contraction are negligible. And FOAMGLAS is water- 
proof and has high compressive strength. It's the only 
quaranteed insulation. 

For more information and a free sample, contact Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, Dept. PP-60, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


FORMULAS ROAR PITTSBURGH 
Á : i ® 
£ 3 
FUOAMTEGL AS BOARAY 
y. FOARAGLAS- BOARU iA. 
4 $ 
E CORNING 
FDÜDAMGLAS-BOARD © 
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(Continued from page 198) 


and sterile) can be traced back to 
formal ideas first institutionalized at 
the Bauhaus five decades ago. 

Therefore, it was appropriate for a 
major piece of scholarship on a sub- 
ject of such importance to have been 
one of the more monumental pub- 
lishing events of the late 1969 sea- 
son. Indeed, before approaching its 
substance, it will be difficult for the 
potential reader to be unaware that 
this boxed book measures 14% x 10% 
x 2% inches, and weighs about 10% 
pounds. The book itself is a physical 
monument. 

This volume is an adaptation of 
the German edition that first ap- 
peared in 1962 as Das Bauhaus: 
1919—1933, Weimar, Dessau, Berlin. 
The new English edition adds about 
100 pages and 300 illustrations to the 
original neo-Bauhaus format, in- 
corporating not only newly available 
facts and photographs, but also a 
useful supplement on Moholy-Nagy's 
perpetuation of the Bauhaus idea in 
Chicago after 1937. 

The author is director of the 
Bauhaus-Archiv in Darmstadt, 
which was founded in 1960. The book 
should be understood as a first “gen- 
eral report" of the wealth that lies in 
that unique collection of verbal and 
visual documents he has been assem- 
bling. Such an elaborate presentation 
of source material is certainly an ar- 
chivist's dream. But, if his purpose is 
clear enough, the question of who 
Shall profit from it is less obvious. 
Unfortunately, it falls between the 
natural reaches of either a popular or 
a critical audience. 

The material is divided in the fol- 
lowing manner. First, a short in- 
troduction to the “Origin and His- 
tory of the Bauhaus" is provided. In 
general, this is a modest, clear pre- 
sentation of the major facts from a 
widely accepted perspective. But a 
few of the ideas are misleading in 
their oversimplification. For ex- 
ample, (page 5) “With the exception 
of Rietveld's constructivist chairs, 
which were later the stimulus for 
Breuer's first furniture designs, the 
Stijl influence contributed nothing 
essentially new to the Bauhaus.” Ac- 
tually, the role of de Stijl in general 
and van Doesburg in particular 
seems to have been considerably 
more important in the transition 
from the early intuitive mysticism of 
Itten to the later objective formalism 
of Moholy-Nagy. 


(Continued on page 212) 
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WOODSCAPE LIGHTING....INSPIRATION 


for a dramatic lighting system, combining standards of wood with 15 Line luminaires of cast 
aluminum. Whether you specify straight or curved laminated standards, the strong rectangular form 


of this fixture adds enduring character and visual stimulation to any environment... city mall, 
shopping plaza or rugged countryside. It embodies mcPhilben’s unique unitized cast aluminum 
construction, enclosed and gasketed for weathertight performance. Housing and polé adaptor have 
a triple ground, satin black anodized finish, with an additional black enamel protective coating. 
Light control elements include molded symmetric and asymmetric lenses and a white glass diffuser. 


15 Line Woodscape lighting . . . an inspiration of lasting beauty! 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 372 
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Trademark of Weyerhaeuser Company 


mcPhilben Lighting 


EM =mcPHILBEN LIGHTING 


LE | 
Iz EMERSON ELECTRIC CO; 
IZMIZRSUN 
270 LONG ISLAND EXPRESSWAY/ MELVILLE, N. Y. 11748 
CANADA: 2275 MIDLAND-AVE,, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIG 
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Fivethings to consider 
before you get locked into 
atrack lighting system. 


Let's face it, once you've installed a particular brand of track 
lighting, you're locked into that system. So here are some facts 
for you to consider before committing yourself. 


1. EXPERIENCE. Lightolier's Lytespan was introduced 13 years 
ago. Since then, miles of it have been installed throughout the 
U.S. and around the world. Our contacts with specifiers, both 
here and abroad through five foreign licensees, put an un- 
equalled body of experience at your disposal. 


2. WHAT WILL YOU NEED TOMORROW? Ever since we devel- 
oped the first integrated track lighting system, we've been a step 
ahead of our competitors in the design and in the performance of 
our lighting units. When you install Lytespan today, you can be 
sure that every new development we make tomorrow will fit 
your system. 


3. VERSATILITY. Lightolier offers the only two circuit track with 
lights that are, also compatible with single track systems. That 
means all standard Lytespots fit all conditions: single circuit 
tracks, or either circuit of two circuit tracks. The track can be 


curved, recessed in wet or 

dry type ceiling construction. 

It is compatible with many 

other types of systems, such 

as those for modular panel 

displays and linear air 

diffusion. 

4. SELECTION. Lightolier of- 

fers a range of lighting 

equipment broad enough to 

meet every requirement, including such special Inetrumnts as 
wall washers, low-voltage pin spots and framing projectors. 


5. THE COMPANY BEHIND THE SYSTEM. With Lightolier you 
also benefit from our more than 65 years of experience designing 
and producing over 2,100 lighting products, both fluorescent and 
incandescent. 

When you've considered the facts, you'll choose Lightolier. 
For a brochure illustrating the entire Lytespan system, write 
Lightolier, 346 Claremont Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 07305. 


LIGHTOLIER 


Lighting to see by, Lighting to look at. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 
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You could specify Jewel Crest or equal. But 

it has no equal. Even our sheep live in splendid isolation, 

grazing wild to produce the sturdiest 

wools in the world. Which we spin 

into yarn ourselves, and dye into 16 special colors. 

We go to these lengths before we even start 

" on our looms, so you can imagine 
Nobody else even tries to make the grade. tte care we take making the carpet. 
Using a tight 4-ply, woven 

through the back construction, to produce a dense, 

luxurious carpet, the texture of sheared velvet. 

It bears the wool mark ... mark of 

the world’s best . .. pure wool pile. Jewel Crest. 

For any installation that deserves it. 


Carpet by Roxbury 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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(Continued. from page 208) 

The remainder of the first third of 
the book is devoted to well annotated 
documents carefully selected to shed 
light on not only the programs, prac- 
tices, and socio-political problems of 
the school in each city, but also the 
daily life, hopes, and fears of masters 
and students. These documents, 
many available for the first time in 
English, form the intellectual core of 
the book. 


The final two-thirds of the book is 
given over to a plethora of pictures, 
about 800 of them, also divided by 
eras, and also well documented and 
annotated. In this section, the edi- 
tor’s powers of critical selection have 
not maintained a balance. The huma- 
nistic attitude that properly tem- 
pered the choice of the literary 
documents distorts the visual ones. 
All too often it is a person’s portrait 
that is given a full page while his 
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ORANGEBURG PIPE gens 


The Flintkote Company » Pipe Products Group e Orangeburg, e, = 
New York e Los Angeles and Newark, California e Ravenna, Ohio 
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work is relegated to a smaller photo- 
graph. One finishes with the impres- 
sion of having experienced a gallery 
in the hall of fame rather than a 
chapter in the history of art. A sim- 
ilar attitude underlies the presenta- 
tion of a Roster of Students, re- 
corded as carefully as the names of 
those who are entitled to pass 
through the gates of St. Peter. The 
fact that many of these students did 
work of such mediocre quality that 
their fame is due more to association 
than achievement is not seriously 
considered. 

In general, there simply are too 
many photographs, or not enough, 
depending on what the aim of the 
effort has been. If the purpose was 
merely to suggest every facet of the 
Bauhaus, a more focused approach 
would have provided a more lasting 
impression — a sparkling crystalli- 
zation rather than a misty mis- 
cellany. If the purpose was a thor- 
ough study, the effort would have 
been better spent on a series of pho- 
tographic books, each comprehensive 
in itself for one particular division 
of interest, be it architecture or fur- 
niture, textiles or theater. As it 
stands, the attempt to adopt an “ob- 
jective” point of view leaves the im- 
portant figures under-represented 
and the unimportant work over-rep- 
resented. 

The same kind of unsatisfactory 
middle ground is seen again in the 
“pack matter.” The bibliography is 
lengthy, but not as complete as a vol- 
ume of this size and type would lead 
one to expect. The index to the 
Bauhaus’s own invaluable periodical 
is only partial, when a relatively 
simple computer print-out could have 
made it the ultimate index scholars 
really need. 

Over-all, there is much more in 
this book than the average interested 
person would ever care about, and 
not nearly enough for the serious 
student. It is a monument to an awk- 
ward age in the history of dis- 
seminating information, and an un- 
fortunate episode in the poundage of 
publishing. Two paperback volumes, 
for example, would have been more 
useful, and easy to carry. However, 
as a monument to the grandfather of 
today’s schools of architecture and 
design, it is a warm and worthy ap- 
preciation. One can only wish that it 
were less of a worshipful object in 
itself so that every now and again 
one could wipe off the dust and pick 
it up off the coffee table. 
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PHOTO: Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. Waasdorp Northrup and Kaelber, Architects, Rochester, New York. 


Where should the door closer be placed? 


LCN's complete line permits you and your Hardware Consultant to situate 
door closers where they can do the most for the looks and efficiency of 
the building as a whole. An excellent closer site (and one often overlooked) 
is within the top rail of the door itself. These closers offer superb control, 
simple installation, and a neat and uncluttered look. Consider them on your 
next specification. LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 
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t Architects for the Armstrong Rubber Building were Marcel Breuer and Robert F. Gatje. General contrac- 
ue. tor: The Dwight Building Co. Structural engineer: Paul Weidlinger. Mechanical engineer: Segner & 
Dalton/Consulting Engineers. Steel fabricator: The Standard Structural Steel Co. 


Emphasizing the separate functions of headquarters 
and research, the office tower is suspended over the 
laboratories. 


Diagram shows the cantilevered trusses and suspen- 
sion system of the office tower. 


Four-story 
office tower 
Suspended 
from overhead 
steel trusses 


This is the new corporate headquarters and research and 
development laboratories of Armstrong Rubber Co. in New 
Haven, Connecticut. In order to emphasize the two separate 
functions of the building—research laboratories and execu- 
tive offices—yet express their interdependence, the architect 
has hung the office tower from seven huge steel trusses over 
the two-story research and development wing. 

The seven steel trusses from which the tower is suspended 
weigh about 50 tons each. From the end of each truss, a 14- 
WF steel column drops 52"/ ft, the height of the four office 
floors. These hanging columns are held in place by single 
pins measuring 41/2 in. in diameter and 19 in. in length. Thus, 
the four floors are suspended by 14 huge pins. The struc- 
tural steel for the four floors is connected to the columns 
that support the trusses, and to the hanging columns as well. 
The steel is Bethlehem A36 structural shapes. 

Steel is versatile, adaptable, economical. It can lighten a 
structure, shorten construction time, provide more usable 
floor space. We'd be happy to discuss your next building 
with you. The Sales Engineer at the nearest Bethlehem office 
is available to talk with you at any time. Or write us at Beth- 
lehem, PA 18016. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


The 
first 
& 
only 


mechanical 
“caulking” method 
for pipe, 
conduit and tubing. 


Wall Annular space 


filled by 
Link-Seal 


Link-Seal. 


Long life rubber expands. Forms 
air and water tight seal. Supports 
pipe. Creates cathodic protection. 
Installs fast by unskilled labor. 
Costs less than less effective, 
less permanent leading and mas- 
tic methods. Fits 14" to 84" 
diameters. 


For full story, 
write for 
FREE CATALOG. 


Some territories still open 
for representation. 


L 


Thunderline Corp. 
5495 Treadwell 
Wayne, Mich. 48184 
(313) 728-2400 
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Steel Floor Joists 
The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute recently marketed a steel 
joist system aimed at the residential 
market. The system can be readily 
incorporated into traditional forms 
of floor joisting using a 14-gage 2%” 
x 7” steel beam floor joist. The steel 
joist is capable of 14’ clear spans, 
and can be nailed easily with case 
hardened steel nails or a nailing gun. 
Photo shows the use of an adjustable 
steel jack stand to support long spans 
on houses without basements. 

Circle 107 on Readers’ Service Card 


With-it Wallcoverings 


United-De Soto recently has intro- 
duced its all new Feminique Collec- 


tion of Vinyl wallcoverings. The 


collection of contemporary wall- 
covering ranges from a_ pastoral 
montage to brightly-colored, alive- 
looking tigers. Other patterns in- 
clude mushrooms, zinnias, and 
hearts. 

Circle 108 on Readers’ Service Card 


Forms and Surfaces 


The Linea series is a new group of 
carved redwood panels for use as 
doors, walls, furniture, and fixtures. 
The series comes in 11%” widths and 
in lengths up to 96”. A tongue-and- 
groove edge detail makes for easy as- 
sembly. 


Circle 109 on Readers’ Service Card 
(More products on page 224) 


Superior 
metal trim 


Get neater appearance, more 
durability with Superior ventila- 
tion expansion screed. Install in 
attic spaces, arcades, canopies, 
corridors; around eaves, founda- 
tions. Made of galvanized steel 
. . . also available in zinc and 
aluminum. Special trim available. 
For immediate information, 
phone 415 591-4461 (Belmont, 
Calif.). Or, write Electrical Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BETTER PRODUCTS BY DESIGN 
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äre Retardant Novoply is applauded by 


the toughest committee in the city. 


ire fighters are highly enthusiastic about Fire Retardant. grade panel any place you want a flat stable panel with 
ovoply? Which figures. It rates as a Class I (or Class A) excellent fire retardance. 

aterial under the major building codes, having been Contact your nearest U.S. Plywood branch. Ask the 
sted and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Architectural Service Representative about Fire Retard- 


ith a flame-spread rating of 25. ant Novoply. Or write to U.S. Plywood, Dept. PA 10-9, 
Fire Retardant Novoply is a true 3-ply particleboard 777 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. The more you specify, the 

veloped expressly to meet building code requirements happier you'll make 

r fire-retardant materials. It can be used as core stock the fire fighters in U.S. Plywood 
der wood veneers and plastic laminates, or as a paint your area. On 


A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc 
777 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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BRUNSLON. 


static-control yarns 


New *Brunslon" static control yarn is a blend of nylon 
(87%) and *Brunsmet? (13%) textile-grade stainless 
steel fibers. Brunslon yarns provide the same superior 
static control in carpeting as Brunsmet— well within or 
below the optimum range of 2500 to 3500 static volts. 
Brunslon yarn can be dyed— used with spun or con- 
tinuous filament yarns and woven or tufted into any 
pattern. Static-controlled carpeting made with new 
Brunslon yarn needs no conductive backing. So you 
save even more. 


Brunslon yarns are being offered in a number of 
standard carpet lines. Some staple fiber carpet manu- 
facturers may have both Brunsmet and the new 
Brunslon in their lines. 


Either way you specify static-controlled carpeting... 
Brunslon or Brunsmet . . . you won't be shocked. 


If you would like an up-to-the-minute list of manufacturers 


who use Brunslon™ and/or Brunsmet? to make anti-static 


218 


Carpeting, please send us the coupon below. 


*BRUNSLON'"" js the trade name for a fine spun yarn con- 
taining BRUNSMET. 


*BRUNSMET® is the Registered Trademark of the 
Brunswick Corporation for its complete line of metal fibers. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


69 W. Washington Street /Chicago, lll. 60602 


Send me the names of the carpet makers using Brunslon 
and Brunsmet. 


| | Send me technical data for evaluation. 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS 


hh es | | | re {| >) 
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| FINESTONE 


The finest in Architectural Finishes 
See our brochure in 


Sweet's Architectural File Up 


or write for your free copy. 


FINESTONE 


CORPORATION 


11355 EAST McNICHOLS * DETROIT, MICHIGAN * 48234 
In Canada: Finestone (Canada) Ltd., 3625 Weston Rd.—Suite #10, Weston, Ont. 
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Why ARCHITECTS Specify 
WATCO penetrating resin-oil finishes 


“There is nothing in the World like Wood . . . and nothing in the World for Wood like WATCO!” 


WATCO creates the world's most beautiful wood finish economically and efficiently with- 
out a surface film. Watco seals - primes - preserves - finishes - beautifies in a single appli- 
cation that costs about a penny per square foot per application for material (based on 
volume purchases and standard hardwoods). Even semi-skilled labor can achieve profes- 
Sional results as there is no surface coat to run or show application marks. Outlasts sur- 
face finishes 4 to 1 and requires much less maintenance. Specify WATCO DANISH OIL 
FINISH bane] js Eod built-in Walnut toner to your taste for interiors; WATCO EXTERIOR 
WOOD FINI PRESERVER for wood requiring toxic retardents against wood boring 
insects B» ice deterioration. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


WATCO-DENNIS CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Watco Products 
Michigan Avenue and Twenty-Second Street 
Santa Monica, California 
90404 
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It's the biggest, unbroken, consecutive, uninterrupted acrylic louver 
in the world. Measures 2Y2x5 feet, in step with the popular 5-ft design 
module. 

Because it's acrylic, it won't yellow in 20 years. Because it's a louver, 
it transmits light efficiently, diffuses it beautifully. And because it's so big, 
it reduces structural pieces and supporting trim, leaves a cleaner ceiling 
with more illuminating surface. 

Your current project has a 4-ft. module? Glad you mentioned it. We 
also have a nifty new 55? shielding, low-brightness louver in acrylic. Write 
for details and samples. 7700 Austin Ave., Skokie, IIl. 60076 


Gads! An acrylic louver big enough 


to cover an entire ceiling! 


American 
Louver 
Company 


Call (312) 966-0300. | 
If a man or woman answers, | 
place an order. 
Specify Type 16 Louvers, 
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ust call on 
BARRETT. 


Municipal Auditorium, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
The answer to this unique roofing problem was Barrett ® Chem-Ply* 


nique roofing problem? 


New roof form or structural design? 

Unusual building function? Special budget 

or construction time requirements? 

Helping architects and contractors find 
answers to these and other unique 

problems requires continuing research 

and innovation in roofing systems 

and products. This has been our business 

for 116 years. To help you find the 

answers, we have many resources— a broad 
range of specifications and products... 

a network of selected Approved Roofers... 

a large force of experienced field technicians. 
When planning your next project, call on Barrett. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 33607 
Subsidiary of Jim Walter Corporation 


P RN — ÁO -— PM 


—the elastomeric "shock-absorbing".one-ply roof system. "Trademark 
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The CONDUR concept means immediate on- 
the-spot interchangeability of your laboratory 
furniture. 


Simply slide in the cabinet combination of 
drawers, cupboards, shelves, etc., that will 
keep you abreast of the times and ever-chang- 
ing requirements. 


EJ 8 
| ob | 
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Hundreds of models available, all detailed in 
our Condur Catalog, yours on request. 


N DURALAB 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


303 STANLEY AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11207 / 212 - 649-9600 
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Special Projects—Public Information 
National Safety Council 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please mail me full details on the Defensive Driving Program. 


“I'm sorry, but Mr. Morgan is 
no longer with us.” 


He left the company. For good. 
Like 25,000 other valuable employees 
who lost their lives last year in auto 
accidents. 

Which has prompted a lot of 
businesses to set up the National 
Safety Council’s Defensive Driving 
Course. A course that utilizes tested 
concepts and techniques of defensive 
driving that can dramatically reduce 
traffic accidents among your employees. 

Western Electric has already trained 
hundreds of its employees how to drive 
and survive. So have other employee- 
conscious businesses like National Cash 
Register. Oklahoma Gas and Electric. 
And the Hartford Insurance Group. 

You, too, will find it very profit- 
able to set up your own Defensive 
Driving Course for your employees. 

Because the best way to keep 
your workers working is to keep your 
workers alive. 


Send for the survival course. 


Ave., advertising contributed 


for the public good. 


Title 


Firm Name 


Address 
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Member, Plumbing and Drainage Institute ( 
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Wade offers you the industry's most complete and 
dependable line of cast iron DWV system products. 
And that includes our line of Cleanouts. 

There's a Wade Cleanout for any spec, any code. 

And you can find out everything you need to 
know about Wade Cleanouts in the industry bible, 
the Wade Specification Manual. 

It gives you complete product information. It 
gives you application details. And specs. And types. 
And it tells you about all the other DWV system 


products we make. Products that WADE DIVISION 


range from roof drains, to water 
hammer arrestors, to intercept- 
Ors, to carriers and floor drains. 


PIPE INDUSTRIES 


All these DWV system prod- 


ucts are designed, engineered and manufactured 
to the highest quality standards by the Wade Divi- 
sion of the Tyler team. The team that makes every- 
thing you need for a total cast iron DWV system. 

Things like cast iron soil pipe, No-Hub Couplings 
and TY-SEAL® Gaskets from our Soil Pipe 
Division. 

Things like waterworks and municipal fittings 
from our Utilities Division. 

Next time, specify your DWV system products 
from the bible. To get your free, 
registered copy, simply write us 
on your letterhead. 

If it goes into a cast iron DWV 
system, Tyler makes it. 


P.O. BOX 1211 | TYLER, TEXAS 75701 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 395 
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Eggers and Higgins think so. For the facing of American Hoechst Corpora- 
tion's new headquarters building in Bridgewater, New Jersey they specified 
a 115" Lime Crest White Aggregate. The massively-crystalline structure of 
Lime Crest stone assures them of both lasting sparkle and color contrast — 
an unusually rich texture to enhance their modern design. 


Other leading architects think so, too. They use Lime Crest White Aggregates 
where appearance makes a difference. Since there's a Lime Crest Aggregate 
for every application, tell us about yours . . . we'll send you a sample so you 
can see for yourself. 


Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Newton, New Jersey 


Please send me samples of Lime Crest White Aggregates. 
NAME TITLE 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 368 
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Porcelainized Murals 


The Bettinger Corp., long known for 
their porcelainized steel panels has 
recently perfected a method for re- 
producing virtually anything as a 
porcelain enamel mural. The Mas- 
sachusetts Transit Authority is us- 
ing Bettinger Murals in the Boston 
subway system because of their du- 
rability and facility of maintenance. 
Murals can be almost any size and 
any color depending upon original 
artwork. 

Circle 110 on Readers’ Service Card 


Elephant Idea 


Furniture designer Harvey Probber 
is currently distributing two new 
chair ideas. The first, the Pachyderm 
Chair, is a massive Italian design of 
leather-covered cushiony foam with 
ebonized wood discs at the bases. The 
other is a cushion seating system 
which lends itself to many seating 
arrangements — a chair, a couch, 
just about anything to sit on. 

Circle 111 on Readers’ Service Card 


Insulated Aggregate Panels 


The Architectural Research Corp. 
and Merry Companies, Inc. currently 
produce Ar-Lite insulated aggregate 
panels. Basically, a composite lami- 
nated panel consisting of a layer of 
%” asbestos board, a %” rigid foam 
insulation layer, and a layer of 
thermoset plastic and aggregate, the 
Ar-Lite panels are offered in one of 
the most complete selections of ag- 
gregate color and particle size. The 
Ar-Lite brochure contains technical 
data, photos of contemporary appli- 
cations, and drafted details. 

Circle 112 on Readers’ Service Card 
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COOKSON 
Rolling Grilles — 
How to stay Open | and Side Coiling Grilles 
atter Closing | are the Answer. 
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This Cookson Side Coiling Grille 
protects 44-ft. of visual display on a 
2-sided opening for this store. 
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Four 30-ft. Cookson Rolling Grilles, 
with 3 moveable mullions, provide 
security for this 120-ft. opening. 


And an increasingly important answer to ar- and Side Coiling Grilles can close openings 
chitects and designers involved with the trend without diminishing air circulation or block- 
toward open, controlled climate shop- 7, ing light sources. 
ping malls where the need for weather- 
tight closures has been eliminated yet 
the need for security remains. 
Combining round-the-clock mer- 
chandise display, tight security and 
great visual appeal, Cookson Rolling 


“Best Way to Close an Opening” 


For more complete information on 
Cookson Rolling Grilles, Side Coiling 
Grilles, “Servire” Fire Doors, Counter 
Fire Doors, Cookson Steel Rolling 
Doors and Counter Doors, write for 
Bulletin 6901, or see us in Sweet's. 


iple e en e ADS: 


700 Pennsylvania Ave. 
THE COOKSON COMPANY San Francisco, California 94107 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 333 
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y overs d 
Water Compains? 


before they start with 


VOLCLAY x" 


WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 


The water-stopping power of Volclay, our 
trade name for the refined bentonite which 
is the ingredient in our products, has been 
well known to specifiers, architects and 
engineers for decades. Product line includes: 
Volclay Panels, 4-ft. square, 3/16-inch thick, 
for exteriors of below grade walls and under 
hydrostatic slabs; Volclay Underslab Panels, 
4-ft. square, 5/8-inch thick for use under 
non-hydrostatic slabs; Volclay Waterstoppage, 
a dry bentonite for wall-footing joints and 
special uses; Volclay Joint Seal, a hydrated 
Volclay gel for joints and parging; and Volclay 
Joint Pak, 1-1/4" X 1-1/4" X 2-ft. tubes 
containing Volclay for concrete joints. Proven 
effective in independent tests as well as in 
performance on dozens of projects for years, 
the Volclay Waterproofing Product system's 
typical installed cost runs 25% less than its 
nearest competitive system. 


Send along the coupon for full details today. 


Please send me information on Volclay Waterproofing | 
for below grade 


l | 
| 

| O walls O slabs O joints. 
| I 
| Name | 
| \ 
| Company | 
ham | 
L City State Zip iif 


Mail to: BUILDING MATERIALS DIV. 


AMERICAN COLLOID CO. 


5100 Suffield Ct., Skokie, Illinois 60076 PH: 312-583-0400 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 415 
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JOBS 
AND 
MEN 


( SITUATIONS OPEN ) 


ARCHITECT OR ARCH’L DRAFTSMAN— 
Growing office with general practice in- 
cluding contemporary, education and 
health facilities, and traditional architec- 
ture, libraries and banks; civil, sanitary, 
structural engineering; Located in small, 
progressive city in the center of the “Land 
of Pleasant Living". Send resume to 
George, Miles & Buhr, Architects-Engi- 
neers-Planners, P.O. Box 669, Salisbury, 
Maryland 21801 or phone 301-742-3115. 


ARCHITECT OR ARCH'L GRADUATE—Three 
years experience. Position open in small 
expanding office in central Connecticut. 
Must be able to design and produce work- 
ing drawings. Qualified man will work di- 
rectly with clients and supervise construc- 
tion. Box #1361-106, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


ARCHITECTS—Facilities planning consul- 
tant. International planning and design con- 
sulting firm with offices in New York City 
and London seeks professionals for top level 
client contact, facilities requirements pro- 
gramming and problem solving, and report 
writing. Primary responsibilities will con- 
cern defining and solving client problems 
related to corporate headquarters, govern- 
ment office space and institution planning. 
We offer opportunities for personal growth, 
salaries commensurate with qualifications, 
increases based on mert, and a comprehen- 
sive benefit program including deferred 
profit sharing. Please submit confidential 
resume of experience and earnings to: 
Becker & Becker Associates, Inc., Seagram 
Building, 375 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022. 


ARCHITECTS—Immediate openings for ca- 
reer-minded professionals in our major 
architectural offices. License, registration 
and a minimum of 5 years experience in 
commercial design of retailing, warehous- 
ing and shopping center facilities, plus 
U.S. citizenship required. Office is pro- 
gressive, staffed with highly-motivated pro- 
fessionals who are master planning and 
providing comprehensive architectural and 
design services for our facilities worldwide. 
Also, there is opportunity for future trans- 
fer to our European or Far East office. 
Salary is $14,600. Outstanding fringe bene- 
fits and the opportunity for work on chal- 
lenging assignments are part of the pack- 
age. You must be willing to relocate and 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Fifteen 
Dollars, with a maximum of 50 words. In 
counting words your complete address (any 
address) counts as five words, a box num- 
ber as three words. Two units may be pur- 
chased for thirty dollars, with a maximum 
of 100 words. Check or money order should 
accompany advertisement and be mailed to 
Jobs & Men c/o Progressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Insertions will be accepted not later than 
the 1st of the month preceding month of 
publication. Box number replies should be 
addressed as noted above with the box num- 
ber placed in lower left hand corner of 
envelope. 


accept occasional transfers. Your reply 
will be acknowledged within two weeks. 
Those applicants whose backgrounds and 
qualifications most closely match our re- 
quirements will be interviewed within the 
next two weeks! To apply RUSH YOUR 
RESUME, which must include your salary 
history, to: Mr. Chris Ciampaglia, Dept. 
PA-6, Army Air Force Exchange Service, 
3911 Walton Walker Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
75229. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS—Medium- 
sized, diversified practice, established, ex- 
panding A-E firm has permanent openings; 
experienced design and working drawing 
personnel. Registration not mandatory. Ini- 
tiative to grow into supervising position of 
associateship and possible, partnership. 
Salary commensurate with experience and 
ability. Fringe benefits. John Fodor and 
Associates, Architects-Engineers-Planners, 
64 Wall Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 
06850, Attn: Mr. K. J. Cave. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTSMAN—Individual 
needed with three to five years experience 
in production of working drawings for shop- 
ping centers. To work for one of nation's 
largest developers, designers, and builders 
of shopping centers. Send resume to Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, Personnel Department, 
P. O. Box 879, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
15907. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT ADMINISTRATOR 
—For expanding architectural office. De- 
gree in architecture or engineering, plus at 
least 8 years experience in construction 
supervision. Location: Massachusetts. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
#1361-107, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGNER—Small, top 
flight midwestern office requires a designer 
capable of doing creative interior /exterior 
building design primarily in the area of re- 
tail outlets. Applicant must have good 
grounding in visual presentation and con- 
struction drawing preparation. 1-3 years ex- 
perience. Box #1361-108, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER—Work with expanding 
architectural firm on diversity of project 
types. Experienced applicants capable of 
color coordination, furnishings selection 
and procurement, graphics, design, and 
functional analysis will relate to total proj- 
ect as key member of design team. Submit 
resume in confidence. Architects: Hansen 
Lind Meyer, 116 South Linn Street, Iowa 
City, Iowa 52240. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER WANTED—Midwest in- 
terior design firm has openings for interior 
designers and planners with minimum five 
years experience. Must have space planning 
visualization and drafting ability. Specializ- 
ing in contract interiors, offices, banks, spe- 
cialty shops, stores. Must have experience 
in handling projects from conceptual stage 
to finished installations. Compensation 
open. Enclose resume with application. In- 
terviews by appointment only. Leon Gor- 
don Miller & Associates, 1220 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115. Telephone: 216- 
781-5533. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT-PLANNER— Work 
with expanding architectural firm on diver- 
sity of projects. Applicants experienced in 
planning concept designs, contract draw- 
ings, plant materials, and capable of major 
responsibility will relate to total project as 
key member of design team. Submit resume 
in confidence. Architects. Hansen Lind 
Meyer, 116 South Linn Street, Iowa City, 
Iowa 52240. Equal opportunity employer. 


Continued on page 228 
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REGISTERED 
ARCHITECT 


For diversified projects. Minimum of 5 years' experi- 
ence in commercial and industrial work. Liberal 
Benefits Program. 


Write in confidence to the Personnel Department, 
or call (615) 336-2261, Ext. 276. 


RUSTE 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 


P. O. BOX 222 
CALHOUN, TENNESSEE 37309 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


CHARLES A. MAGUIRE & 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
IT HAS BECOME A 
WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


OF 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING, INC. 
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CAN 


HEAT-TRANSFER 


TUBING FIND 
HAPPINESS IN 


PESCEIFESCUREY 


Originally designed for heat transfer, 
Turbotec's spiral tubing was soon purloined 
by architects for ornamental use . . . hence, 
ORNAMET. Its versatility and handsome 
appearance have challenged them to go 

far beyond the many standard architectural 
applications such as railing systems, 
lighting posts and fixtures, area dividers 

... We could go on and on. 


ORNAMET is available in a variety of metals, 
configurations, conflutes, thicknesses, 
lengths and OD's. For your special uses 

or additional information, write 

Ornamet Division, Turbotec Inc., 

P.O. Box 305, South Windsor, Conn. 
06074—or call (203) 289-6051. 


ORNAMET DIVISION 


Turbotec 


A Waltham Company 


Ms 
^] 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 396 
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JOBS AND MEN 


Continued from page 226 


MANUFACTURER's AGENTS— Wanted for na- 
tionally-known line of quality swimming 
pool equipment. If you are currently calling 
on architects, engineers or builders who 
design or plan commercial or institutional 
swimming pools, we have a program that 
will interest you. Supporting technical and 
engineering services, advertising, sales aids, 
etc. Available. Send details in your first 
letter to Harold Houtman, National Sales 
Manager, KDI Paragon, Inc., 12 Paulding 
Street, Pleasantville, New York 10570. 914- 
769-6221. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVES— 
Wanted for well rated, prominent manufac- 
turer of specification custom wood furniture 
and institutional cabinetry—seeks contract 
sales specialists capable of producing multi- 
unit volume thru specifiers of architectural 
interiors. Territories available. Contact H. 
Prosser, Director of Marketing, PLUS-- 
ALL Industries, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 212-564-1187. 


PARTNER WANTED—Principal of New York 
architectural firm established in commer- 
cial and store design seeks small firm or 
individual architect for merger or partner- 
ship to broaden practice. Address resume 
to Box 1361-109, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


PROJECT ARCHITECT—Wanted for Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla., genius, 28 to 35 to start as 
project architect. All aspects. Use your 
brain. Turn on! We need hard worker pre- 
pared to be gassed each and every working 
day. Box #1361-110, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


SMALL OFFICE ARCHITECTS—Expanding 
architect-engineering firm seeks small office 
architects for participation in a plan which 
will be mutually beneficial. Especially de- 
sirable at this time are young firms of two 
or three years experience and eager to grow 
fast. Senior practitioners who are planning 
retirement programs or design oriented 
small firms will find our approach tailor 
made. Submit confidential resume of ex- 
perience and volume to Box #1361-111, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


WANTED—Qualified individual for teaching 
architectural subjects in two year architec- 
tural program. Degree in architecture re- 
quired. Architectural license and teaching 
experience desired. Write to Dean E. J. 
Simon, Technical & Adult Education Divi- 
sion, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 62901. All replies confiden- 
tial. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—Age 34, with 12 years compre- 
hensive and diversified experience in the 
hospital, institutional, and industrial fields 
including own practice seek senior position 
leading to associateship or partnership in 
small to medium firm. Resume upon re- 
quest. Location in or near large metropol- 
itan center. Box #1316-112, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Master of Architecture, regis- 
tered 10 years varied experience with top 
New York firm and small, prestigious mid- 
west firm. Desires position as Chief De- 
signer with partnership or associateship 
leading to partnership. Willing to invest. 
Married with family. East; midwest or west 
coast. Box #1361-114, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Registered, A.LA., with ex- 
tensive institutional experience, seeks re- 
sponsible position in northwest. .Presently 
project architect, with eastern A/E firm, 
in charge of vast medical complex projects. 
Box #1361-115, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


ARCHITECT—M.Arch, NCARB, AIA. De- 
signer of P/A and AIA award winning 
projects. Twelve years experience in diverse 
building types as associate, designer and 
project manager in nationally-known firms. 
Desire position with partnership potential 
in design oriented firm. Can invest. Resume 
on request. Box 71361-116, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—M. Arch. Ohio registration, 7 
years varied experience, working drawings, 
project management and architectural de- 
sign. Am presently junior partner in archi- 
tectural firm specializing in interior design. 
Seek position as architectural designer with 
firm located in Hawaii. Available for relo- 
cation in August 1970. Resume on request. 
Reply Box #1361-117, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Talented designer, NCARB, 
39, family, Illinois graduate. Thirteen years 
diversified comprehensive experience, all 
phases of practice. Organizational ability. 
Desire position (partnership potential) di- 
recting design and production in ethical, 
progressive, medium to small firm inter- 
ested in producing best contemporary ar- 
chitecture. Prefer Rocky Mountain area— 
will consider others. Box #1361-119, Pno- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—30, registered, NCARB pend- 
ing, seven years comprehensive experience 
on diverse projects and in all phases of prac- 


HICKMAN DOESN'T JUST MAKE A GRAVEL STOP. 


IT'S A COMPLETE SYSTEM. 


The Hickman Gravel Stop System is 3-piece . . . galvanized steel water dam, 
extruded aluminum fascia and exclusive compression seal. Sounds complicated? 
It's not. It's just efficient. Here's why: 


Galvanized water dam (unlike 
aluminum and copper) expands 
and contracts with the roofing 
felts. This means no separations, 
no cracks. 
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Extruded aluminum fascía is 
free-floating, with concealed 
Joint covers. Variety of sizes and 
maintenance-free finishes. 


seal is continuous, always 
locking down the felts— 
locking out the water. 


HICKIVIAN 


N W. P. Hickman Co., Inc. /2520 Industrial Row / Troy, Michigan 48084 / (313) 549-8484 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 423 


Hickman's exclusive compression 


Put it all together for the 
one system that stops 
cracked felts, leaks, tar 
drippage and water 
stains. Positively. 
Economically. The installed 
cost of the Hickman 
Gravel Stop System is less 
than ordinary extruded 
gravel stops... and we 
can prove it. 


See Hickman Gravel Stop, 
Roof Expansion Joint and 
Fascia Panel Systems in 
SPEC-DATA and 
SWEET'S Architectural 
File 21g/Hi. 
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tice including one year in U.K. Desires to 
relocate to England and seeks responsible 
position with American firm or corporation. 
Resume upon request. Box #1361-120, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNER—AIA Registered. 
Married 8 years. Job captain, project archi- 
tect, 8 years senior associate. Project de- 
signer world-wide firm. Numerous AIA 
awards. Presently design chief medium 
sized firm. Seeks association-partnership 
potential with genuinely dedicated firm. 
Anywhere—U.S.A., Canada, abroad if 
challenge and opportunity is there. Box 
#1361-121, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT-EXECUTIVE—Background in- 
cludes development of computer-aided 
management systems, development and 
marketing of comprehensive professional 
services. Management of complex multi- 
structure projects. Client contact with 
major clients including state and federal 
government units. Direction of design, con- 
tract documents and construction manage- 
ment services. Seeks new horizons with 
large A/E/P firm that will benefit from 
the addition of strong management-market- 
ing skills to its top management. Box 
#1361-113, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT GRADUATE—Being released 
from Navy in July 1970, desires permanent 
position as an architectural designer in Cal- 
ifornia, the Southwest or Washington, D.C. 
area. Age 26, married, B.Architecture from 
Cornell, one year experience, available 
August 1, 1970, Russell D. Embs, 2650 Bal- 
lentine Blvd., Norfolk, Virginia, 23509. 


COMPUTERIZED ARCHITECTURE—Married 
man, 31 with degrees in architecture and 
business administration. Employment in- 


cludes 10 years computer experience in 
consulting, systems analysis, programming, 
management and education. Briefly em- 
ployed as draftsman in architect’s office. 
Seeks consulting work with imaginative or- 
ganizations. Resume upon request. L. F. 
Turi, 2904 Legan Road, West Deal, N.J. 
07712. 


HicHLy—Competent young architect seeks 
to invest in partnership—possibly with ar- 
chitect anticipating retirement. New York 
registration, AIA, NCARB, Harvard de- 
gree. Excellent administrator with broad 
design, production and planning experience. 
Box #1361-122, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT—M.Arch., ten 
years experience in diverse projects and in 
all phases of architectural practice, seeks 
responsible position leading to partnership 
in design oriented firm. Prefer east or west 
coast. Will consider other locations and 
overseas. Box #1361-123, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTS & DESIGNERS’ PERSONNEL 
AGY—667 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. (61st 
St.) TEmpleton 8-3722 Muriel Feder main- 
tains close contact with the entire archi- 
tectural & design fields, for the past 22 
years. The "professional" job consultant 
for New York City and the nation, at all 
levels in the areas of architecture, plan- 
ning, construction, engineering, interior 
design, space utilization, product and in- 
dustrial design and exhibition design. 
Office personnel for the above fields. 
Confidential interviews by appointment. 


CAREER BUILDERS INC., AGENcY—Complete 
range of Architectural and Interior Design 


placement under the direction of Ruth 
Hirsch. Apprentices to Senior Designers 
and. Project Architects. Professional 
screening and personalized service. Refer- 
ences checked, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022, PL 2-7640. 


For SALE—Expanding interior design prac- 
tice housed in new contemporary show- 
room-office. Dealerships in Knoll, Burke, 
Stendig, Metropolitan and others. Five 
year lease with resonable rent. Located in 
rapidly growing, oil-rich university com- 
munity of 80,000 in deep south. $28,000 
firm includes all furnishings and equip- 
ment, primarily Knoll. Box #1361-124, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY— 
Specialist: Architecture, Industrial Design- 
Interior Design and Home Furnishing. In- 
terviews by appointment. 767 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, TE 8-3070. 


Lorp-HILL PERSONNEL, LTp.—An agency 
that is sensitive to the needs of Architec- 
tural and Interior personnel, at all levels. 
Call Bill Shepard for a personal interview 
and portfolio review by appointment. 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10017—986-9365. 


SMALL—Italian two-man architectural firm 
(father & son), located central Italy, 30 
years wide experience in many fields of 
professional practice (interior, residential, 
health, urban design), awarded and compe- 
tition winner, seeks contacts and collabor- 
ation with architectural offices or indus- 
tries with design interests. Francesco & 
Pietro Zannetti, Architetti, viale Antinori, 
55, 06100 Perugia, Italy. 
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LINEAR 
OAK 


Created for public and 
university lounge, study, 
dining, and library areas... 
wherever good design 

and long life must 

go hand in hand. 


chairs / sofas / tables 


Design: Stuart John Gilbert 


HARTER | CORPORATION 


617 Prairie Avenue 
Sturgis, Michigan 49091 
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Increasing demands on time, personnel 
and services require close-knit communi- 
cations. Webster Teletalk specially de- 
signed systems are keyed to coordinating 
administration and operation of business- 
es, hospitals, schools, offices, clinics, in- 
stitutions, and sports arenas. 

Teletalk loud speaking intercom con- 
nects all departments, all areas giving im- 
mediate voice contact with the flick of a 
switch. Systems include area paging, time 
signals, emergency warning, music distri- 
bution, and more. 

Teletalk dial systems give you all the 
advantages of a private telephone system. 
Automatic switchboards are even practical 
for as few as 1 line, 10 phones. Teletalk pri- 
vate systems may now be interconnected 
with utility phones to save even more 
money—in "rented" services. 

Teletalk security systems help maintain 
sécure operation of buildings and grounds. 
Remote areas can be monitored from a 
central security office or local police sta- 
tion over leased telephone lines. 

Webster Electric Company, 
Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 53403. ^aAsra-nirE 
Circle number below. INDUSTRY 


COMMUNICATIONS BY WEBSTER 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 414 
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New Faced ig 4c acülstallad- 
it's almost sculpture. 


"There's a new way to incorporate Facad is also very durable. And because it is all mineral, 
ji sculpture and textural relief in it is completely incombustible. 
iding design. It can be done with Facad". Facad comes in a series of standard panel surfaces, one 
This sculptured facing of easy-to-install, thin, molded, ^ of which is shown above. It can also be custom-molded to 
reinforced cement panels can be used as a total wall ele- afford architectural designers a broad choice of texture, 
ment; as spandrel panels, fascias, balcony panels or soffits. color and pattern. 

Sturdy, but lightweight (2 pounds/square foot), Facad is For complete information, call the Architects Service 
easy to handle. It comes in sizes up to 4' x 10". No special Representative at your 


skills or extra structures are required. Installation is within nearest U.S. Plywood © U.S. Ply ood 


h A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
the competence of carpenters or glazers. office or write: T77 Third Avenue, New York, NY. 10017 


On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 399 


l Cast-in-place | 
white concrete goes tall in Tulsa 


Credits: Architects: Murray-Jones-Murray, Coleman-Ervin-Ragsdale & Whimside, Shultz & Chadsey, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Concrete Consultant; 
Architectural Concrete Consultants, Inc., Houston, Texas. Precast Panels; Harter Concrete Products, Inc., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Cast-in- 
place concrete; Bagby-Harris Concrete Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma. General Contractor; Manhattan Construction Co., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Tulsa’s sparkling new City Hall and Police 
Court complex represents a unique col- 
laboration between architect, concrete 
consultant and contractor. 


Design specifications called for an eleven 
story cast-in-place concrete post and 
lintel exposed construction—of subtle 
texture and warm white color. Trinity 
White, with its superior uniformity and 
whiteness, was combined with aggregates 
to produce the color tone desired. Spe- 
cially fabricated fiberglass reinforced 
plastic forms were used in the casting 
process. Then, light sand blasting re- 
vealed the natural color of the aggregate 
—the only finishing required. Results: a 
graceful exterior that will retain its appear- 


ance, with little or no maintenance, for 
decades to come. 


The precast panels consisted of 840 win- 
dow units with glazing reglet cast-in. 
Erection took place at the rate of 4 floors 
per week. 


The effective use of pre-cast concrete 
panels coupled with cast-in-place white 
concrete that is clean and uniform, opens 
a whole new world of flexible architectural 
design possibilities. Tulsa’s new cast-in- 
place City Hall is beautiful evidence. 
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Management's 
ally in the 
building 
engineer's 
office. 


JOHNSON Ke 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN *: 53201 
On Readers’ Service Card, Circle No. 361 


Johnson's new breed of control cen- 
ters helps you increase operating 
efficiency and better manage your 
building systems. Integral digital 
printers record the significant oper- 
ating details. Reflect trends of oper- 
ation. Help you anticipate mainte- 
nance needs. Spot potential trouble 
before it occurs. Johnson control 
centers: a true management tool. 


Our control centers are operator- 
oriented, too. Johnson believes that 
how a control center does its job is 
fully as important as what it does. 
Our exclusive System Format proves 
the point. 


With the System Format, all mon- 
itored information is displayed sys- 
tem by system. A system diagram 
and all its monitored points appear 
simultaneously on a common data 
display screen. No more point-by- 
point interrogation. No jumble of 
codes and values. Just instantly 
intelligible information. 


Investigate the many 
operating and man- 
agement advantages 
of Johnson control 
centers. The common- 
sense way to auto- 
mate buildings. Write 
today. 
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